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PREFACE 


TKis *book IS written primarily tor use in the first collegiate 
upper-division course in economic theory. It presupposes that 
the student wll have had some survey course in economics but 
not necessarily one which goes very far with formal economic 
analysis. As such, I suppose it might be characterized as either 
“elementary” or “intermediate” economic theory. Recognizing 
that the content of the prerequisite survey course varies from 
place to place, I have begun on a rather elementary level and 
carried the subject as far as seemed desirable for undergraduate 
teaching. 

As the student is introduced to economic theory, there is ini- 
tially a serious question as to what should be emphasized. From 
one standpoint economic theory may be viewed as a system of 
formal reasoning that supplies certain analytical tools which can 
be applied to the solution of numerous practical problems. 
Correspondingly, the basic theory offering has often been con- 
structed primarily as a “tool-box” course, emphasizing a tech- 
nical training for the future economist. But economic theory 
may more broadly be viewed as a system of thought which 
offers an explanation of how the economy works and an evalu- 
ation of the tendendes that this system of thought discovers. 
The subject material is construed in the latter sense in this 
volume. My primary purpose is to explain to the student in 
some detail what theory tells him of the working of his econ- 
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omy and of the reasons this economy behaves as it does. Since 
the bulk of undergraduate “majors” in economics or business 
administration are obviously not going to become professional 
economists, it seems appropriate thus to reduce the emphasis 
on formal training and to focus attention mainly on the mean- 
ingful propositions which economic theorj' has developed. 

Because they have been written with this emphasis, the fol- 
lowing chapters do not present an especially intensive or ad- 
vanced treatment of the formal apparatus of economic theor)^ 
The basic concepts and solutions are presented and discussed, 
but mainly as a means of showing what economic theoi*}'^ has to 
say and in general how it arrives at its conclusions. On the 
other hand, the work may be somewhat more comprehensive of 
the content of economic theor}' and of its implications than 
some more strictly formal treatments. The discussion of pricing 
and distribution, for example, is not limited to a consideration 
of the firm and industrj' (the particular equilibrium) but ex- 
tends to cover a number of aspects of the interrelated behavior 
of all sectors of the economy (the general equilibrium). Thus 
pricing is considered not only as an individual industry prob- 
lem but as a general phenomenon affecting the level of employ- 
ment and the allocation of resources among uses. 

The content of the volume includes a theory of price, in 
particular and general equilibrium aspects, a theory of the dis- 
tribution of income, and a theor)^ of the level of income and 
employment. Some of these matters have perhaps been more 
thoroughly explored than others. For example, the theor}^ of 
employment is given only a synoptic treatment in connection 
with the discussion of capital and interest, and a course devoted 
primarily to income and employment should certainly seek 
much additional reading material. In general, however, I have 
attempted to prepare a primer covering a good deal of the 
content of modern economic theory. Certain exceptions to this 
may be noted. The theory of consumer choice is not developed 
but only referred to as an explanation of the observed system 
of demands^ goods. The theory of production is not treated 
in gre^ but is brought into the discussion mainly in the 

expF" of varying costs and of the inter-substitution of 
far' the firm. These omissions are deliberate; if the in- 
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structor desires to emphaaze these matters, a great many 
standard treatments of them are a^*ailable. 

Little of the basic theoretical content of this volume is origi- 
nal. I have, hovrever, felt free to apportion emphasis to various 
lines of analysis in accordance with their empirical rele^unce 
and their pedagogical ■^•alue. Thus the analj'sis of price is domi- 
nantlj' an analj’sis of monopolj’ price and primanlj’ of pricing 
in oligopolistic situations. This would seem appropriate in view 
of the current structure of the American economy. I have dis- 
cussed oligopoly pricing at considerably greater length than is 
customary in theory textbooks, in the belief that we should 
emphasize the pridng situations of the real world. The treat- 
ment of income and employment runs entire!}’ in terms of a 
sequence analj-sisj some Kej’nsian ideas are put forward in a 
period-anaij’sis format in order to bring them perhaps a bit 
closer to e.xperience. 

The materials contained herein have been mostly covered in 
the first semester of a yearis course on theorj’ — that devoted to 
pricing and distribution — and have served as an introduction 
to a second semester on income and emploj’ment. A\^th appro- 
priate selection and supplementation, I hope that they m^’ be 
useful under various curricular arrangements. 

Mj’ sincere thanks go to Professor William Fellner for his 
extremel}’ helpful advice and criticism on many points through- 
out the manuscript. And I am deepij’ indebted to a number of 
mj’ colleagues who have used a mimeographed version of the 
first nine chapters in teaching and have made many useful 
suggestions. 

J. S. B. 

Universitj’ of California, Berkeley 
February’ 10, 1948 
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CHAPTER I 


THE FUNCTION OF ECONOMIC 
THEORY 


Theoretial economics, with which this book is concerned, 
should espltdn how an economy works — what sort of results it 
gives, and why it behaves as it does. An “wonomy,” of covise , 
ij essentially a socieu* o f pw^le engaged in their rna m occu*^ 
fitiQn_Q t making a People throughout the world are 

organized for the purpose of producing and distributing the 
things the)' want to use, AU the persons in any country’, or in 
the world, make up a sort of army constituted to accomplish the 
cooperative task of protading output for useful consumption. 
Their “economj’” embraces organized effort in agriculture, min- 
ing, manufacture, transportation, marketing, merchandising, the 
ser\’ice trades, and so on, as well as indiridual efforts in the arts 
and professions. The existence of an economy as a unified or- 
ganization with a central purpose is especially clear in a fully 
socialized coxmtr)'. But it must also be recognized in a private- 
enterprise sodet)’ like our own, where the pattern of economic 
effort emerces without central planning from the uncoordinated 
actions of a large number of people who are guided mainly by 
their pursuit of intffvidtial gain. The main difference is that in 
n fnllv th p ; ulti mate^econo mic accornpli sh- 

ment of the pop ulace isjaigelv-preineditated, whereas in a free - 
enterprise economy it emerges as it-w ill.-automatic aUv or by acci- 
dent. and controll e d mainly by the force nf compe dtjon. 
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Whatever its form of organization, however, any economy 
performs in some measurable way, and its effectiveness may be 
appraised. There are several dimensions of the over-all accom- 
plishment of an economy witii which we are always closely con- 
cerned: 

1. The amount of goods it produces, in the aggregate or per 
capita, each year or other time interval; in short, its froductrSuy 
and, inferentially, its ability to empio}' a\’ailable labor and re- 
sources. 

2. The costs, in terms of human effort and physical resources 
used, which it incurs per unit of useful output it produces; 
roughly, its cfl'icir/tcy. 

3. The way it distributes the goods it jwoduces among its 
population; its pancrii of hiromr dislrihiitlo);. 

4. The proportions in which it produces the various goods it 
makes, relative to consumer needs or desires for them — the fal- 
lern oj alloratiou of rrsoinrrs among alfrrna/rvr nsrs. 

5. The nipidity with which on tlie average the economy’s 
output increases over time; its prpgrrsshrnass. 

6. The degree to which the output of the economy fluctuates 
over time; in short, the siah'dtfy of the economy. 

These are the principal dimensions of the material perform- 
ance of any economy taken as a whole. With respect to each 
dimension, moreover, most people have an idea of what con- 
stitutes desirable performance. Large output and employment 
are preferred to small, at least up to some margin of over- 
work. (Substantial unemployment is almost uniformly disliked.) 
People also generally want low real costs ’ per unit of output, 
a composition of total output congruent with the pattern of con- 
sumer needs, and freedom from excessive economic instability. 
Although there may be more difference of opinion on the best 
sort of income distribution and the optimum degree of progres- 
siveness, some majority sentiment on these matters can be estab- 
lished. 

How a given economy behaves in each of the preceding rc- 
spe^— hbw~'cl6sc it comes to “ideal” or desirable l5cha\hor — 

’ By low “real costs” is meant a low expenditure of l.abor and resources per 
unit of output — low costs in terms of labor hours, machine hours, and mate- 
rials used. 
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determines the level of material welfa re _of_the_peop le wh o are 
^Pitrt ot-it-aad-detL crid upon it.^t also determines whether 
public action will be considered necessary to improve the welfare- 
creating capacity of the economy. For these reasons, and also in 
the interest of better understanding of oxir society, it is impor- 
tant ( 1 ) to measure the performance of an economy in each of 
the several dimensions referred to, and (2) to explain why the 
economy gives the results that it does. 

The measurement of the performance of the economy is es- 
sentially one of statistical enumeration and compilation, and is 
undertaken by many private and governmental agencies in our 
own society. Thus we have available manifold statistics of pro- 
duction, employment, cost, composition of output, and income 
distribution. Frpm these statistics we can get an idea of how sat- 
isfactorily our economy has performed and where improvement 
might be desired. But measurement is not sufficient. If we are to 
appraise the significance of our findings or, more important, to 
consider means of improving observed results, it is essential that 
we understand their causes. We must know “what makes the 
economy tick” and why it behaves as it does. Only in this way 
can we learn whether the observed results, whether ideal or 
intolerable, are inevitable, accidental, or subject to modification 
with a modicum of effort. 

Economic th eQrv.isJargely concernecLwith explainingJiow an 
economy works and why it works as it d oes. In so doing it must 
e^lain certairTbasic forces which influence any economic activity, 
such as the character of consumers* desires for goods and the 
nature of productive techniques. It must also show the impor- 
tance of the institutions or forms of organization through which 
economic activity is conducted — of the social planning authorities 
of a socialized economy or of the manifold institutions of a free- 
enterprise economy like our own. 

The economic theory uath w'hich we are concerned here deals 
with the nature and beharior of a capitalist economy, trith par- 
ticular reference to the economy of the United States. It at- 
tempts to explain how a capitalist economy behaves, w’hat sort 
of results it tends to give, and why It gives these results. As such 
it is in part pure scientific inquiry, but it is also an indispensable 
tool of our public policy. 
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this ej^Janation is generally knov'n as price economics, or price 
analysis. 

We will first be concerned in this volume with price analysis 
in its two main subdivisions — commodity price analysis and 
jactor -price analysis— which together attempt to explain the 
allocation of resources among uses and the distribution of in- 
come among ^'arious factors of production. Commodit}’ price 
analysis is concerned generally wth the explanation of how the 
profit-seeking and competitive activity of enterprises, and the 
reactions of the system of commodity prices to this activity, 
operate to allocate resources among uses or to determine what 
goods and services will be produced and in what proportions. It 
invoh'es specific inquir)’ into the determination of the prices and 
outputs of individual commodities, and also of the quality or 
design of such goods, their costs of production, and the amount 
expended on selling costs. It also involves the analysis of the 
relations among the prices and outputs of all commodities and 
of the adjustments of these prices to costs of production. Such 
commodity price analysis may be conducted initially on the 
assumption that there is some given constant flosv of money in- 
come or purchasing power demanding commodities as a whole, 
and also that there are given money prices for factors of pro- 
duction, so that the prices of those things which make up the 
costs of production are fixed. This procedure in effect enables us 
to ascertain how commodity prices, outputs, and so forth tend 
to adjust to any going level of money incomes and factor prices, 
and also enables us to obser\'e the tendency of allocation of re- 
sources in any such given situation. 

This analysis becomes somewhat more general when we relax 
the arbitrary assumption of given factor prices and suppose that, 
money income still being constant, the average level of mone}' 
factor prices is also free to adjust to this flow of income. In this 
U’ay we may ascertain not only the tendency in allocation of re- 
sources but also the adjustment of prices to costs and the deter- 
mination of the ratio of profits to other factor earnings in any- 
given income situation. 

The second main step in price analy-sis is to admit that every- 
factor price— u-ages, rent, interest— is free to adjust relative to 
commodity prices and to other factor prices, and to investigate 
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THE DETERMINANTS OF ENTERPRISE SALES POLICIES 

The explanation of commodity price formation begins with 
the decisions or choices made by the individual business enter- 
prise. In a money exchange economy, such an enterprise oper- 
ates by buying and selling. It purchases materials, equipment, 
land, and labor, combines them in a finished product, and sells 
this to a buyer. In so doing, it presumably attempts to ^Tuy 
cheap and sell dear” or, more exactly, to maximize the differ- 
ence between money income and money outgo over the time 
interval for which it makes advance calculations. This is iairly 
obvious. The question is — to what does the firm look in deter- 
mining the precise course of action which will produce the 
maximum profit, or difference between receipts and expendi- 
tures? Our first task is to analyze the character of the control- 
ling conditions to which the firm looks and which govern its 
activities in the pursuit of a profit. 

At least five things are of immediate concern to such a firm — 
the_ product it will produce, the price at which it will sell, the 
quantity., to, .be_produced, the__cp_^_of producing it, and the 
ampunt of selling cost to be incurred^ in soliciting custom. The 
firm must decide what to produce, both generally and pre- 
cisel}^ — ^whether to produce cigarette lighters or fishing poles, 
and, if it is fishing poles, what tjpe and what quality of poles. 
It must calculate what its chosen product wiU seU for, or the 

lO 
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alternative selling prices of each of a range of alternative 
products. It must decide how much to produce of the finallj' 
selected product. It must calculate how much this product will 
cost to produce, and how much to spend on advertising and 
other sales promotion. Out of these considerations it mav deride 
what to produce, how much of it, what to spend, and what to 
charge to its customers. 

As we consider this complex problem, two points are imme- 
diately e\ndent: (1) that the \^ ri ous determinants of enter prise 
action, such as prire^nutput. pj^urt, and _cost,.arejot' inde- 
aendent of on e another. but ra^er interdependent, and (2) that 
non e of these is single-\-alued o r iniairia nt — rather an y of them, 
s udi as p rice^ may assume different magnitudes as other deter- 
minants. such a<L^urp ut o r pro d uct, are v aried. In eff^ect, each of 
the five determinants mentioned is a variable which depends 
upon other variables. It follows that the firm is not simply in- 
terested in price, output, product cost, selling cost, and pn^uct 
— which for com’enience we maj’ designate respecth'ely y, y, c, 
r, and but in the relationships of each of these %’ariables to 
the others.* In fact, each t'ariable b in a complex or multiple 
relationship to the others — thus price f depends on or is a 
function of quantit)* y, production cost c, selling cost r, and 
product The problem may be, and often is, simplified, how- 
m*er, b)’ considering the strategic relationships between certrin 
pairs of the t’ariables which determine the actions of firms. 

The most significant relationships appear to be the following: 

1. The relation of selling price f to output produced and 
sold f — the relation of sales receipts to the amount offered for 
sale. This can be calculated or estimated for any given product, 
selling cost, and production cost, and is ordinarily known as the 
demand relation. It is precisely the relation of p to q, when 
and 3 aie held constant at chosen values. We will consider this 
relation at length in this chapter. 

2. The relation of cost of production c to output q for any 
given product. (Price and selling cost will presumably not in- 
fluence this relationship.) Thb measures the response of produc- 

* Sod? arHtraiy sInspIiHcatloa is inxolTed in rfgard:o» prodnct as a single 
triable represented by a single symbol, since product may be \-aried in 
numerous directions or dimensions. 
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Let us take these things — product, selling costs, and bujer 
preferences— as given for the moment, and inquire further. 
The pntenri!il <aTf ^ volume of the fir m will then also depend 
- upon the total volume of money pu rchasing power” offered for 
all outp uts and upon the prices of all other outputs. The greater 
the volume ot money bunng power, the greater the money 
price at which any firm will be able to sell a gh'en amount, or 
the larger the amount it can sell at a given price. Further, the 
sales volume of an)* firm will also depend on the prices of other 
outputs which compete for the buyer’s dollar — tending to be 
larger as the prices of other outputs are higher and smaller as 
other prices of other outputs are lower. 

Looking at a single firm, it is then evident that in a given 
situation of buyer preferences, with a given product and selling 
cost, and if total purchasing power and the prices of all other 
outputs are given, this firm will have a determinate sales volume 
at each price it can charge, and thus a definite demand schedule 
relating quantit)’ of sales to various alternative prices. Looking 
at all firms as a group, with given products, buyer preferences, 
and total purchasing power, tt is clear that each in turn has a 
demand sAedule which is dependent on the prices of all other 
sellers — so that in effect there is a fiimily of demand schedules 
which are mutuall)’ interdependent. 

To understand the character of the demand for any one 
firm’s output, it is thus necessarj', given total purchasing power 
and buyer preferences, to anaij’ze (1) the extent to whidi this 
firm’s sides volume responds to changes in its price, other prices 
being given, and (2) the extent to which other prices will re- 
spond to changes in the price of this firm, and the effect on this 
firm’s demand of such induced or competitive price changes. 
The character of the interrelationships among the demands for 
\'arious outputs and among ^wrious prices must be studied. As 
we approach such an investigation, however, h becomes evident 
that it is not expedient to consider each firm primarily in its re- 
lation to all other firms in the economy. Although the demand 
for the output of any firm is at least slightly influenced b)’ the 
price charg^ bv everj’ other firm in the econom)', the influence 
exerted by the prices of many sudi outputs is so small that it 
may for practical purposes be neglected. Thus the influence on 
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or perfect substitutes. There are instances where their outputs 
are in fact practically identical or homogeneous, as in the case of 
farmers producing wheat of a given grade and specification. In 
many instances, however, the outputs of firms producing the same 
sort of good are somewhat imperfect substitutes in the eyes of 
buyers, being dijjerentiated one from another by design, quality, 
packaging, advertising, or direct sales promotion. Thus the vari- 
ous makes of automobiles are di-fferentiated fi’oducts, as are the 
various brands of cigarettes, the brands of soap, and so forth." 
When this is the case, it is apparent that the output of one seller 
of cigarettes is related to another cigarette output in the same 
way in which it is related to another firm’s automobile output — 
it is an imperfect substitute for either of them. The relationship 
of Camels to Chesterfields and the relationship of Camels to 
Buicks are different only in degree — Camels are a close substi- 
tute for Chesterfields and a distant substitute for Buicks. 

This phenomenon requires alterations in the definition of an 
industry. Each seller of a slightly different good cannot be put 
in a separate “industry” if his price is in fact interrelated very 
closely with that of a number of close substitute outputs. In- 
stead we may recognize an industry either as including identical 
products or as including a group of close substitute products 
with close price interrelationships. We obviously include in an 
industry a group of sellers whose products are either perfect or 
close substitutes, a change in the price of each of which can cause 
the price of the others to change enough to influence its own 
demand significantly. Where the number of close- or perfect- 
substitute outputs in a group is large enough that the price of no 
one seller affects the others’ prices very much, we may still 
include in an industry the sellers of close-substitute products 
the demand for each of which is strongly influenced by concur- 
rent price changes for the others. The industry includes a range 
of sellers of close-substitute products so defined j it excludes any 
seller the demand for whose output is not significantly influenced 
by the industry’s price. 

Using this definition, we can discover many clearly defined 

” See Edward H, Chamberlin, The Theory of MonofoUstic Comfeth'ion 
(Sth ed.; Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University Press, 1946), Chap. 4, for the 
principal original discussion of product differentiation. 
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industries in spite of product differentiation. But there is neces- 
sarily some imprecision and owrlapping of industries, as ^vhere 
one or more firms will be fairly closely related to each of two 
otherwise independent groups of sellers. Thus firms A, B, and 
C maj' constitute an industr)’ of close substitute products, and 
firms F, G, and H another cfistinct industrj’, but firms D and E 
may be closely related by substitutability of outputs to both 
groups. The phenomenon of overlapping or imprecisely limited 
industries requires careful anal)lical treatment. Recognizing this 
potential difficulty, however, we may define an industrj' as a 
group of firms producing either identical or close-substitute out- 
puts, set apart from other firms the prices of whose outputs will 
not respond significantly to changes in the industry price. 

Second, u*e shall occasional!}' find two groups of firms each 
of which qualifies in part as a separate industry under the pre- 
ceding definition, but with some significant interrelation of the 
two industrj' prices— that is, there is a close substitution relation 
udthin each group, and further no seller in one group can alone 
significantly influence the price of any seller in the other group. 
But there may be a more distant but significant substitution rela- 
tion between the two group outputs, so that a change in either 
group price somewhat affects the demands for the outputs of the 
other group, and may thereby elicit significant price reactions. 
When this occurs, the two industries are of course not strictly 
independent, but the respective groups of sellers may never- 
theless be recognized as quast-separate industries. The analysis 
of price determination in such cases should take account of the 
interaction of the related group prices. 

The third major qualification in defining an industrj' stems 
from the fact that not all the firms producing a given range of 
dose-substitute outputs nnll necessarilj' sell to a common group 
of buj’ers or market. The world market for most goods is broken 
up into continental submarkets bj' the force of transport cost, 
and further into national markets by political boundaries, tariffs, 
trade restrictions, and so forth. The European and American 
producers of manj’ goods, for example, sell to largelj- exclusive 
groups of buyers. Within the United States, moreover, the 
sellers of many locally produced or hard-to-transport items 
supply local groups of buyers which are not reached by sellers 
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located in other states or regions. An industry, for analytical 
purposes, should include a group of sellers~witlrclose-substitute 
outputs which are sold in common to a single group of buyers. 
It should exclude sellers of the same good supplying an entirely 
different group of buyers. An industry thus has geographical or 
market limits as well as a commodity limit. Such geographical 
limits are seldom precise, and overlaps are very common. In 
practice we must be content to recognize an industry as includ- 
ing a group of sellers of close-substitute outputs which are sold 
in large part to a common group of buyers, and only in small 
part to buyers not supplied in common. Thus the automobile 
manufacturers of the United States constitute an industry for 
practical purposes, because they all offer the bulk of their out- 
puts on a nationwide basis to all potential American buyers, 
whereas they ship only a small fraction of their outputs into the 
foreign market (thus overlapping a bit with the European auto- 
mobile industry). In precise logic, an industry is a group of 
sellers of close-substitute outputs each of which offers his entire 
output to a common group of buyers, (It is this simplified con- 
ception of an industr)^ which we will employ immediately be- 
low.) In practice, an industry is any workably close approxima- 
tion to this logical ideal.® 

An industry being thus defined, we may view every firm as 
being the member of some industry of one or more firms, with 
an output which is a close substitute for those of other firms in 
the same industry and is a more distant substitute for those of 
firms outside the industry. (Overlaps and in-between firms are 
of course allowed for.) For the aggregate output of each in- 
dustry there is at any time some demand, or schedule of amounts 
the firms of the industry can sell at various common prices. The 
demand for the output of any firm will depend upon this in- 
dustry demand and also upon the competitive relation between 
it and other firms in the same industry. We will therefore inves- 
tigate in turn (1) the character of demands for the outputs of 

® See Joe S. Bain, Economics of the Pacific Coast Petroleum Industry 
(Berkeley, Calif., University of California Bureau of Business and Economic 
Research, 1944), Part I, pp. 10-11, for a further discussion of the definition 
of an industry; also George J. Stigler, The Theory of Price (New York, The 
Macmillan Company, 1946), pp. 280-283. 
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industries, and (2) the character of the internal structure of 
industries, and hovr this influences the demand for individual 
firm outputs. 


THE DEJIAKD FOR THE OUTPUT 
OF AN INDUSTRY 

To investigate the properties of the demand for the output 
of a single industrj’, let us take the simple case of what we will 
assume to be a clearly defined industry' of firms producing iden- 
tical or homogeneous outputs and selling entirely to a common 
group of buyers. We will assume a single good — let us say gray 
(imbleached) cotton jurn — produced by a number of firms and 
sold entirely in a single market, that of the continental United 
States. The demand for gray cotton )’am trill thus refer to the 
demand in this specific market alone. It must also refer to some 
specific time interval — let us say the amount to be bought in 
some certain month. We will further assume — perhaps some- 
what inaccurately — that for no one substitute commodity will 
the price respond to changes in the price of cotton yam enough 
to affect the demand for cotton )'am significantly, though of 
course such prices may change sigmficantly for other reasons. 
This sets the cotton )’am industry’ dearly apart from everj' 
other and simpHfies the case. Our problem is to analyae the 
demand for the gray cotton j-arn industiy' of the United States, 
and for the United States market for a chosen time period of one 
month. What are the essential properties of such a demand? 

*^6 amount of a commodit}- which buyers will take in a given 
month w LlLdep end upon the choice pattern of these buyers as 
betu'een this good and others, the ■volume of money purchas- 
ing_power bujing goods in general, the prices of other goods, 
and^the" p^ce of the good in question. Each of these rir- 
cumstances will influence the quantitj' of the good which buyers 
take. Let us center attention first, however, on the relation of 
the price of a good — gray cotton jum — to the quantitj' of it 
which buj-ers unll take. To do this, we shall suppose that buj'ers’ 
tastes, total purchasing power, and the prices of all other gx)ds 
are gii*en and fixed at certain lei'els — either absolutely constant 
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or sufficiently invariant to have no perceptible effect on the 
demand for cotton yarn. (These being given, the goods pro- 
duced by the industry in question will tend to sell a volume 
lying within some corresponding range — steam yachts may 
tend to sell 3 units per month, or gray cotton yarn in the 
range of from 650 to 700 million units.) And we shall investi- 
gate only the relation of cotton yarn prices to cotton yarn sales — 
the extent to which the number of units of cotton yarn bought 
would be influenced by variations in its price within this given 
situation. 

It is initially evident that the amount bought will depend on 
the price charged and will probably become larger as the price 
becomes lower. There is ordinarily an inverse relationshif be- 
tween sales volume and frice. At any one price, such as $1.25 
per unit, a certain number of units, such as 672 million, may be 
bought. If the price were $1.30, fewer units would be bought j 
if it were $1.20, more units would be bought. At each specific 
alternative price, there should be a specific corresponding sales 
volume, which tends to become larger as price becomes lower. 
Such a relationship of price to sales volume would be observed 
not only for cotton yarn but for nearly every good. 

This relationship of sales volume to price may be illustrated 
in a demand schedule. A demand schedule shows, for a given 
market and tirne interval, the volume of purchases which would 
take place at each of several alternative prices. Such a schedule 
might look as follows: 



Sales volume 

Price of yarn 

of yarn 

(per unit) 

(millions of units) 

$1.30 

661 

1.29 

662 

1.28 

663 

1.27 

665 

1.26 

668 

1.25 

672 

1.24 

676 

1.23 

680 

1.22 

684 

1.21 

688 

1.20 

692 
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The schedule could be extended to include any range of 
prices, but we should ordinarily be interested in a short range 
of prices which might be experienced wthin the chosen time 
mten.’al. The schedule shows how many units all purchasers 
from the industn* would buy in the given month if the price 
were altemativel}’ each of those shown. Thus if the price were 
$1.28, buyers would take 663 million units per month; if instead 
it were $1.22, they would take 684- million units, etc. The 
schedvile is drawn on the assumption of a given and unchanging 
pimdiasing power throughout the month and of a given state of 
bu)-ers’ wants. 

To put our estimates in figures, however, we have assumed to 
be temporarily unchanging certain other things (in addition to 
income and consumer taste) which might influence the sales 
volume of cotton ^rarn. These include the prices of substitute 
j'ams — rayon, nylon, and linen — ^and of an)’ other substitute 
goods variations in the price of which would perceptibly influ- 
ence the sales of cotton )’am. In effect, the demand schedule 
shows the net relationship of cotton j’am price to cotton )’am 
sales ^’olume, assuming that all other things influencing cotton 
j’am sales are for the moment unchanging. 

This idea raa)’ be made more precise b)* emplo)’ing mathe- 
matical notation. In effect, we have before us se^'eral variables 
(a variable is a quantit)- which assumes \'arious successive sires) . 
Two of these \’ari3bles are the price of gray cotton jam and the 
soles volume per month of this j-am in a gi^-en market. We 
may denote them as fe (for price of cotton jam) and qe (for 
quantitj’ of cotton jam sales). Now p is related to (or is “a 
function oP’) jr in a certain specific way. When pc changes, qe 
undergoes a definite corresponding change. We wish to know 
the exact relationship of the two ^ariables. But qc is also related 
to several other \ariables — the price of raj’on j’arn (pr) the price 
of linen jam (fi), buj'ei^ income (/), etc.— and changes also 
in response to changes in each of these. To get the net relation- 
ship of qe to fe — i.e.t to get the variation of cotton jam sales in 
response to a'ariations in cotton j’am price alone, and uninflu- 
enced bj’ a’ariations in fr, fi, and 1 — we assume that p, p, and 
I are constant at given levels (that each is sufficiently imariant 
to ha\’e no perceptible effect on p"), and isolate the effect of p 
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on qc. It is this isolated effect that the demand schedule should 
show us. 

This ceteris faribus^^ (other-things-being-equal) demand 
schedule is a meaningful conception if in fact no other price 
nor income will change in resfonse to changes in the cotton yarn 
price enough to influence the cotton yarn demand. Suppose, 
however, that some prices will so change, and will thereby affect 
the demand for cotton yarn. If this change follows no determi- 
nate pattern, no determinate independent relation of cotton yarn 
sales to price can be found. If, however, the other variables re- 
spond in a determinate and predictable fashion to cotton yarn 
prices, then a determinate demand schedule for cotton yarn can 
be defined on the assumption of predictable covariations in those 
variables. Such a demand schedule — a so-called nmtatis mutandis 
schedule — is the alternative to the ceteris 'paribus schedule in 
such cases. For simplicity in the succeeding argument, however, 
we will view Industry demand curves as being of the simpler 
ceteris paribus variety. 

Statisticians have attempted to find the market demand 
schedule for various products, such as potatoes, steel ingots, and 
automobiles, and have arrived at numerical results generally 
showing inverse net relationships of price and quantity for given 
goods. They encounter difficulty, of course, in eliminating prop- 
erly the effect of the “other variables” such as prices of compet- 
ing products. Whatever the difficulties of statistical measure- 
ment, however, the idea of a demand schedule relating price 
and sales volume for a given good is evidently useful and valid. 

The denvand schedule for a good, in summary, shows the net 
relationship of the price of that good to the amount of it which 
buyers will take. Such a schedule may also be represented graph- 
ically on a pair of coordinate axes as in Figure 1. This graph 
presents the same information contained in the table on page 20. 
The price of cotton yarn is measured along the vertical axis and 
the quantity (bought) along the horizontal. There are eleven 
points for the eleven prices In the table, and each point is a 
coordinate showing the quantity from the table which corre- 
sponds to one price. Point A, for example, lies a vertical distance 
of 1.25 from the zero point on the price scale, and a horizontal 
distance of 672 from the zero point on the quantity scale 5 It 
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QUANTITY 
Fijcxe 1 


thus shows that the quantit)' 672 corresponds to (would be 
bought at) the price $1.25. Other points show similar relation- 
ships. The ad\'antage of this graphic presentation is that when 
we obsen'e the relation of one coordinate point to another we 
get a ■\TA'id idea of the way in which the qxuntit}’ bought responds 
to changes in price. In the preceding example a m^erate reac- 
tion is noted. 

It is but a short step in graphic analj-sis to consider these suc- 
cessive coordinate points as connected up with a line, or, more 
con^’enientl)', to suppose that we have a series of successive 
price changes each of which is indefinitely small, so that the 
succession of points makes up a practically continuous line. In 
this way we pass from a graph of successive discrete points, 
showing disoete quantities for discrete prices (Fig. 1), to a 
continuous line, s howing the rehtinn nf quantit y , to priffi-f nr 
even* conceivable price. JThisJine-is called a dem^nd-cur^ie; the 
one in Figure 2 is drawn from the same data shown in Figure I. 
The demand line or curve (which we label DD') shows the 
general relation of price to quanbtj' bought for cotton j'am. 
Because it is a continuous lin^ it shows the quantit}’ for each and 
ever)’ possible price down to the millionth or smaller fraction 
of a cent. To derive such a curve in practice, we necessarily 
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QUANTITY 

Figure 2 


work v.’ith a number of discrete prices and interpolate between 
them, or “fit” a line to them, ordinarily by some statistical re- 
gression technique. 

The student may well inquire what purpose there is in get- 
ting a continuous line for every conceivable shading of price. 
Admittedly, the businessman is interested only in a series of dis- 
crete prices, at perhaps one-cent — or even five-cent — ^intervals. 
The justification for setting up a continuous demand curve is 
twofold. First, a continuous line is more susceptible to analysis 
than a series of discrete points. Such a line, without in any sig- 
nificant v.'ay distorting the picture, enables us to think about 
pricing problems more effectively. Second, fitting such a line 
statistically is an expedient way of eliminating random devia- 
tions in the actual data which would otherwise confuse the 
problem. 

The demand curve shown above, representing the net rela- 
tionship of price to quantity bought of the output of an entire 
industry, is an inSMstry or market demand curve. If the market 
should be supplied by a single seller — ^a monopolist — ^it would 
also be an individual seller’s demand curve. Otherwise it is the 
common demand for the outputs of the several or many sellers 
who supply the market. In the example we have chosen, it is 
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the demand b)' all bm-ers in the United States for gra^* cotton 
jam, and shows (under given drcumstances) how much }-am 
all these bm ers would take from all sellers at each posable 
alternative price within the range of the cuiwe. 

Such an industr}* demand curve has two properties of par- 
ticular relevance to the anal\-sis of pricing — its fossssw and its 
sha*e. The ^osiiion of a demand curve refers primarily to how 
far from the zero point it lies in the horizontal directioa at any 
price — to how large an amount is bought at any given price, 
or on the average at any of a number of prices. Suppose for a 
certain product we have a demand curve which alwa\’s has the 
shape of a straight line with a 45** slope (if the price scale and 
quantit)' scale are constructed to given dimensions). For some 
given month and in gi\'en circumstanres the demand curve for 
this product will look like line a m Figure 3. This line shows 
how much would be bought of the pnxluct at each possible price 
in the gx\’en circumstances of that month — ^with given in- 

come, buj'crs* tastes, prices of other products, etc. But in a suc- 
ceeding month the cuiwe might lie at because perhaps of an 
inarease in income, or an increased desire of buj'ers for the 
product, or an increased price of subsdmte products. In still 
another month the cun'e might shift to c, b^usc of smaller 
income, decreased bu\’er desires, or lower prices of subsotutes. 
The curves tf, and c represent the market demand curve for 
a single product in different poridons, or show how a demand 
curre mav from position to position with changes in the 
surrounding circumstances. "When a demand curve shifts, ordi- 
narily a difcrent quandtj- will be bought at eveiv* price than was 
bought before it shifted. It is not necessary, however, that a de- 
mand curv’c should retain the same shape as it shifts. 

It ^rill be inferred that when we employ a demand curve in 
ar.al\-s:s the effect of the changes of the price of a product on its 
own sales is shown bv the shape of the curve — ».e., by moving 
along a given cur^-e— ^ut that the effect of all other changes on 
the ^es of the product are shown by shifts in the curve — by 
changes in its position. The position of the market demand 
curve Is, of course, a donunant consideration in price determi- 
nation, and the succeeding discusson of the shape of the cur\'e 
should not be allowed to obscure this fact. 
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THE FDNDAI^^ENTAL DETERiONANTS OF THE NEGATRTLY 
SLOPING DEMAND CURVE 

Tie shape of a market demand cun^e involves the direction 
in which it slopes, the steepness of its slope, and characteristics 
of change of slope such as degrees and directions of cuiA^tme. 
Practically all market demand cun’es slope “downward to the 
right,” or are negatively sloped — ^that is, quantity sold increases 
as price decreases (if other prices, buyers’ tastes, and total pur^ 
chasing power are unchanged), so that the price change is nega- 
tive when the quantit)* change is posith'e, and wee versa. Some 
curves may slope steeply and others gradually, but nearly all of 
them presumabl)’’ slope negatively at one rate or another. 

Since the general piinciple that industry demand curves slope 
downward to the right is fundamental to further analysis, it may 
be well to consider the basis of the proposition. The assertion 
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that demand ciin-es slope negatively rests mainly on observa- 
tions of bwer^ ps\-choiog)'. For goods bought for direct con- 
sumption, such as shoes, ?he argument inns somewhat as fol- 
lows: The consumer ordinarily has limited means; he cannot 
acquire all he wants of every good- There is a^-ailable to him an 
assortment of desirable goods, which are in general substitute 
sources of satisfaction, but the amounts of them the buj-er can 
acquire are restricted by the limitation of his purchasing power. 
His problem is to apportion lus spending amon^ all available 
goods in such a way as to maximize the aggregate satisfection he 
receives from his total purchases. Given the prices for all goods, 
therefore, he trill try to juggle the relative desirabUiU' (to him) 
of various goods against their relative costliness until he arrives 
at that pattern of expenditures wluch seems to give him “the 
most for his monej\” Arriving at such a determinate spending 
pattern is made pcssible by the fact that as the consumer con- 
siders acquiring more and more of any one good (in place of 
other goods), additional increments to his purchases of that 
good become relatively less desirable; he can strike the best 
balance where the relative desirabilities of the last increments to 
his purchases of any two goods are in the same ratio as their 
prices. In short, he should bring into balance relative ‘hnarginal” 
dssirabilit)- and relative price for all goods. Now if the price of 
any one good declines, the consumer vtiU seek a new balance of 
derirabilit)- and relativ'e price, and to do so he will substitute 
the cheapened good for other goods until this new balance is 
reached. This increases his purchases of the cheapened good. 
Furthermore, the reduction of the price of any good frees more 
purchasing power in the hands of users, thus stimulating their 
purchases of all goods, including those of the immediately 
cheapened good, A rediKtion in die price of any_co«ja»;erij 
in sum, should tend to inc reasg its sale^ On the other 
hand, a rise in the price of such a good wili ordinarily dis- 
courage its use, b}- pinching the bupng power of users and by 
indudn? them to substitute other goods for it.* 

* la th? cEfrt of a d-cHce ia t!» pnco of aay food ca its qtaatitr of 
salts rssalts fro=J (I) scisrtrjdoa of food for ctb^rs, acd (Z) tfco e£iot 
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The preceding argument holds for consumer’s goods, the pur- 
chase of which depends mainly on the satisfaction to be realized 
from these goods by their buyers, blany goods, however, are 
not bought by final users but are acquired by manufacturers for 
processing or use in production, or by middlemen for distribu- 
tion. The purchase of these goods does not turn directly upon 
the satisfaction they could give to their buyers but upon the 
profit to be gained in producing vath them or reselling them. 
Nevertheless, the demand cur\^es for such 'prodmer’s goods will 
also be negatively sloped — i.e., the quantity purchased will in- 
crease with price reductions, and wee versa. This is because the 
demand for a producer’s good is necessarily derived from the 
demand for some ultimate consumer’s good, and the derived 
demand will ordinarity have the same general slope as the pri- 
mary dem-and. 

The demand for steel by automobile manufacturers, for ex- 
ample, is derived from the demand for automobiles by con- 
sumers. (The demand cun-e for automobiles is presumably 
sloped negatively for reasons mentioned above.) A price reduc- 
tion in steel will stimulate the demand for steel if it induces the 
automobile manufacturers to make more automobiles, and it will 
do this so far as it leads to a reduction of automobile costs and 
prices, which in txim should stimulate automobile sales. A steel- 
price reduction will thus tend to increase steel purchases by auto- 
mobile makers, although perhaps not by ver}^ much, by giving 
rise to lower automobile prices and increased automobile sales. 
(A steel-price increase should have the reverse effect.) A steel- 
price reduction may also stimulate steel use so far as it induces 
automobile manufacturers to substitute steel for other metals in 
making automobiles, or to use more steel per automobile. This 
tendency also causes the derived demand curve to slope in the 
same direction as the primary demand curve. But since the 
outlay for any one producer’s good is ordinarily only a minor 
part of the cost of the final product in the production of which 
it is used, the industrial buyer of such a producer’s good will 

of the increased real purchasing power of consumers on the sales of all goods. 
See J. R, Hicks, Value and Capital (London, Oxford University Press, 1939 ), 
Part I, for an extended discussion of the theory of consumer choice and the 
derivation of demand curves. 
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ordinarily not react verj’ strongly to moderate changes in its 
price.® As a general rule, therefore, the market demand cun’e 
for a producer’s good — a derived demand — ;vill be negatively 
sloped like the primar)' demand cur\'e from which it derives, 
but the quantity of the good which buyers take will be less re* 
sponsive to price changes than it is in the case of the primary 
good.*^ 

The preceding support of the idea that industry demand 
curves are negatively sloped proceeds largely from general ob- 
sers’ations concerning buyers* psychology and behavior. The idea 
is fairly well verified by statistical measures of the market de- 
mand curves for many products.’ If we choose any product and 
set out to find the statistical net relationship over a period of 
time between price charged and quantity sold, we will ordinarily 
find a negatively sloping demand curv’e. 

It should also be noted that m constructing an industry de- 
mand cun’e, showing definite amounts which buyers as a whole 
will take at definite prices, we impliritly presuppose that in the 
market there are many small buyers, no one of which buys 
enough that he can perceptibly influence the market price. As 
a consequence, each buyer takes any going price as given and 
simply adjusts his purchases to this price— he does not try to 
drive price down by purchasing less or more. When all buyers 
behave in this uuy there emerges a definite purchase volume at 
each of several prices, with no bargaining by buj’ers. This is 
indeed the most common situation. The situation where buyers 
are few requires special treatment and will be dealt uith in 
Chapter 7. 

^Thc main exception to this would occur if one producer's pood could be 
extensively substituted for another if its price fell enough. Aluminum is prob- 
ably a case in point. 

® Precisely, the elasticity of a derived demand for any good A depends on 
the elasticity of the primary demand (from which it is derived), the propor- 
tion of the cost of the primary good which is spent on good A, the substiiution 
conditions between good A and the other goods or factors used in making the 
primaiy good, the supply conditions for substitute goods or factors, and the 
response of the price of the primary good to changes in its costs. 

^See, for example, Heniy Schultz, TAe Theory and Measurement of De- 
vtasul. Chicago, University of Chicago Press, I93S. 
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ELASTICITY OF DEMAND 

A general proposition concerning the shape of market demand 
curves, therefore, is that they all slope downward to the right, 
evidencing an inverse relationship between price and quantity. 
This is about all that various different market demand curves 
have in common, however. For although a series of price reduc- 
tions for any good will ordinarily elicit a corresponding series of 
increases in quantity bought (tastes, purchasing power, and 
other prices remaining unchanged), the rate at which quantity 
responds to price may vary widely. A 10-percent reduction in 
the price of one good might bring about a 20-percent increase 
in its sales, whereas for another good a 1 0-percent price reduc- 
tion might be accompanied by only a 2-percent increase in sales. 
The demand for the first good is much more responsive to price 
change than that for the second. Suppose that of good A, 100 
pounds is bought at 10 cents and 120 pounds at 9 cents; but that 
of good 5, 100 pounds is bought at 10 cents and 102 pounds at 9 
cents. The two demand curves will differ as shown in Figure 4. 
It is ordinarily said that the demand for which the response of 
percentage change in quantity to percentage change in price is 
the larger (for good A) is mo7'e elastic than that of the less 
responsive demand (for good B). We will return to this idea of 
elasticity in a moment but may indicate meanwhile that the slope 
of a curve (on arithmetic scales) does not indicate the ratio of 
'percentage quantity change to percentage price change and that 
the relation of the slope of two ounces is not always an indicator 
of the relation of these ratios. Slope measures the ratio (in- 
verted) of absolute changes in quantity and price, which is per se 
less significant than the corresponding ratio of percentage changes. 

Demand curves may also differ in shape according to whether 
they are linear or curved. A straight-lme demand curve shows 
that a series of successive price changes of constant amount will 
elicit a series of quantity changes of constant amount ; this would 
be true, for example, if for every price reduction of 1 cent an 
increase in sales of 20 pounds took place. A curved-line demand 
curve shows that a series of successive price changes of constant 
amount will elicit a series of quantity changes of varying 



amount — thus five successive price reductions of 1 cent might 
eliat quantity increases of successively 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6 pounds. 
To illustrate this let us suppose the following two demand 
schedules for the two goods A and B: 


Price Quanriiy of Price Quantity of 

of A sales of A ofB sales of B 

10 100 10 100 

9 . . . 120 9 102 

8 140 8 105 

7 160 7 109 

6 180 6 114 

5 200 5 120 


If we plotted these schedules as demand curves, the demand 
for A would be a straight line, and that for B a curve. Demand 
cuiwes will thus differ in degree of curvature as well as in steep- 
ness of slope. Some of them may also be irregular in shape. 

The most significant thing about a demand curve, however, is 
that it shows the exact relation of each price change to the cor- 
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responding change in quantity bought. It also shows, inferen- 
tially, the effect of changes in price, on the total revenue from 
sales {f multiplied hy q). Suppose we have a demand curve F 
which shows sales of 1000 units at the price of $ 1.00 and sales 
of 1100 at the price of $0.99 5 a demand curve G which shows 
sales of 1000 at the price of $ 1.00 and sales 1010.1 at the price 
of $0.99; and a demand curve H which shows sales of 1000 at 
the price of $1.00 and sales of 1005 at the price of $0.99. In 
addition to the fact that quantity is most responsive to price in F, 
less so in G, and least so in we may note a crucial respect in 
which these curves differ. In curve F, total expenditure on the 
good increases as price is reduced. Thus at the price of $1.00, 
total expenditure is $1000, but at the price of $0.99, buyers will 
spend $1089. A price reduction increases total expenditure, and 
conversely a price increase will reduce total expenditure. In 
curve G, a price change leaves total expenditure unchanged (to 
a very close approximation in this example — exactly in concep- 
tion). Total expenditure is $1000 at $1.00, and also $1000 at 
$0.99. Finally, in curve H, a price reduction results in a curtail- 
ment of total expenditure. At $1.00, the total expenditure is 
$1000, but at $0.99 it is only $994.95. These curves differ 
generally in that price reductions result in, respectively, increase, 
no change, and reduction of total expenditure. The direction of 
this effect may be ascertained for any demand curve by multi- 
plying together the price-quantity combination at each of a 
succession of prices. 

The direction and rate of response of total expenditure on a 
good to change in its price is indicated by the elasticity of its 
demand. Where total expenditure increases with a price reduc- 
tion (or decreases with a price rise) — curve F — the demand is 
called elastic. When total expenditure is constant in spite of a 
price change, the demand is called unit elastic (curve G). When 
total expenditure decreases with a price reduction, or increases 
with a price increase, the demand is called inelastic (curve H). 
This is a rough tripartite classification of elasticity. But it is ob- 
vious that among elastic demands, there are those which are 
“more elastic” than others — ^in some a small price reduction 
might elicit a rather small increase in total expenditure; in 
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Others a small price decrease might cause a verj' large increase 
in total expenditure. Some measure not only of the direcuoyt of 
change, but of the degree of responsiveness of total revenue to 
price change is useful. 

An accurate measure of the direction and degree of response 
of total revenue ma)’ be obtained by dividing the proportionate 
change in quantity of sales by the corresponding proportionate 
change in price for an infinitesimally small price change at any 
point on a demand cur\'e. This corresponds to the percentage 
change in quantity dirided by the corresponding percentage 
change in price when the changes are very small. Thus in Fig- 
ure 5, we hat’e a demand cun’e and an initial price f and quan- 
tit}' q. To measure the elasticity of the demand curve at the 
point, let us suppose a ver)' small price reduction to p,, by the 
amount of Ap. This is accompanied by an increase of quantity to 
f j, by the amount of These changes are so small that the dif- 
ference between p and pi, or bet%vcen q and niay be neglected 
in calculation. Then the elasticity of demand is measured as 

^ g . P 

^ — Ap — Ap q * 

~P~ 

where A stands for small change in.” 

Now w’hen elasticity e, thus measured, is exactly — 1 (the sign 
is necessarily negative if price and quantity change in opposite 
directions), total revenue will remmn unchanged in response to 
a price change. If e is greater than —1 (—2, —3, — 10, etc.), 
total revenue increases with a price reduction and in greater 
degree as e is greater. If e is smaller than —1, (—0.7, —0.5, 
— 0.2, etc.), total revenue decreases with a price decrease and in 
greater degree as e is smaller. The cfirection of response of total 
revenue is thus indicated by whether e at a point is greater or 
less than — I. The degree of response is indicated by the size of e. 

Elasticity is precisely the ratio of proportionate change in 
quantity to proportionate change in price at a point on a demand 
cun’e. When this ratio is taken for discrete changes in price and 
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quantity, which are not very small, so that f and differ sig- 
nificantly for calculation, it does not give a precisely accurate 
indication of the direction and degree of response of total 
revenue to price change. But an approximation subject to a 
small error may be obtained by computing the ratio of per- 
centage change in quantity to the corresponding percentage 
change in price, using in the denominators of the fractions the 
smaller values of both f and q. Thus in curve F above, we may 
get elasticity approximately as 


In curve G, 


Lq 



Pi 



+ 10.1 
^ 1000 
" -.01 
.99 


(approx.) — 1. 
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The convenience either of the precise point measure or of the 
approximate “arc” measure is apparent. When the demand cunx 
is shaped so that expenditure increases wth price reductions, e 
is greater than — 1 (since proportionate quantity change exceeds 
percentage price change). When expenditure is constant in spite 
of price change, ^ is — 1 (since proportionate qmntity change is 
eqvial to percentage price change). When expenditure falls with 
price reductions, e is less than — 1 (since proportionate quantity 
change is Jess than percentage price ^ange). By the size of e, we 
can tell approximately how elastic or inelastic demand is. Thus 
an elastidt)' of ~50 would indicate a very elastic demand, one 
of —2 a moderately elastic demand, one of -.003 a very in- 
elastic demand, and so forth.® 

Two c-xplanator)' comments should be added to the preced- 
ing remarks. Since elastidty is measured It is clear 

that elasticity is related to the sh^e of the demand curv’e, which 
is measured by the inverse of — a ratio of absolute changes 

in y and f. But elastidty is not simply the inverse of slope. It 
is this multiplied by p/y. Thus although a steeply sloped 
demand cun’e is generally eWdence of inelastidt)’’, and a gradu- 
ally sloped one eridence of elastidt)', the slope must be related 
to the relative magnitudes of p and q at the point where elas- 
tidty is measured in order to get the predse measure of elastidt}'. 

Further, elastidt)' is a predse concept only as it refers to a 
'point on a demand cur\’e — ue., to an indefinitely small change in 
price at that point. Elastidt)' may ob^nously differ from place to 
place on a demand curve (and ordinarily does)i each point has 
potentially a separate elastidty. Thus for a straight-line demand 
cur\'e, such as that shown in Figure 5, we would find a different 

* See Stigler, of, cit,^ pp. 5 1-54, for a fntther discussion of ebsticitr. 
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elasticity at even’- point, as hq/ls,f remained constant at all points 
and p/y varied, so that elasticity decreased for successively lower 
prices. 

For purposes of further analysis in this volume, we need not 
labor the mathematical niceties of elasticity. We may be content 
to understand what it measures and why it is important. It is a 
precise measure of the “shape” of a demand curve at any point, 
and it is primarily important as an indication of the reaction of 
total expenditure to price change on a gi^^en demand curve. 

FURTHER COIvIPLEXITIES OF DEI>IAND ANALYSIS 

The preceding discussion has been concerned with the demand 
cum^e for the output of a single industry, specifically for the 
assumed instance of a precisely defined and neatly delimited 
group of sellers of identical outputs. For such an industry we 
have analyzed the relation of the quantity sold by the industry 
to the price which all firms within it charge, when there are 
given buyer tastes, given total purchasing power, and given 
prices for all other industries. It is established that for the out- 
put of such an industry under these conditions, there is a defi- 
nite market demand curve, with a negative slope and with some 
shape which gives rise to a certain elasticity or complex of elas- 
ticities. 

Each industry in turn has some such demand cun^e for its 
output, and together these industry curves constitute a family 
of demand ounces for all output, with each curve representing, 
in a prevailing situation, the quantities of a specific commodity 
salable over a range of prices for that good. This being recog- 
nized, a first additional question is: What determines the rela- 
tive poritions and elasticities of the demands for the outputs of 
various industries? 

The relative positions of various industry demand cun'-es — 
that is, the absolute amounts bought over- the usual range of 
prices and the corresponding share of all purchasing power 
v/hich the industi^^ commands — depends upon the current state 
of productive techniques, the state oTconTumer preferences, and 
the corresponding importance of the good in the production and' 
consumption scheme of the economy. Thus the demand for 
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wheat flour may be quite large at even’ practically conceh-able 
price, whereas the demand curi’e for fishermen^s rubber hip 
boots may reflect b}’ its position a tcc)' small demand at ever}’ 
price. The \'arjous positions of different industr}- demand cun'es 
IS a simple matter but one of great importance m a free-enter- 
prise econom}-. Anv indindual demand cun’e, reflecting bu}-ing 
power seeking a particular good, tends to attract business enter- 
prises to suppi}’ that good up to some point consistent with the 
costs of making it and with the firms* calculations of raaidmum 
profit opportunities. Thus 3 ver}’ large demand for gray cotton 
\'am tends to eiiat a large investment and the emplo}'ment of 
a large labor force in making it; a small demand for precision 
barometers elicits a small in\’estment and small emploj’ment in 
making barometers. 

Looking at the matter more broadly, the relative or compara- 
rive siaes of the various demands for all goods (together ^th 
the relative costs of producing them) tend to appordon or allo- 
cate productive effort among various goods roughly according 
to the relative spending power bu>’ers are prepar^ to offer for 
them. Business enterprises are not permanently wedded to the 
production of certain goo<isj over long periods they shift will- 
ingly from one product to another according to the money de- 
mand for it and the profit opportunities it offers. New enter- 
prises will be brought into b^g, moreover, to supply new or 
developing demands. The complex family of individual de- 
mands for goods tends, therefore, to guide the apportionment 
or allocadon of resources into various lines of pr^uction. We 
must consequently keep it in mind that any seller, though im- 
mediately faced by the market demand for the good he is cur- 
rently piTxiudng, is in fus long-range planning faced by a family 
of demands for all goods, the relative attractiveness of which 
he must keep in rmnd in conridering his profit opportunities. 
Tfus observation will appear to be of fundamental importance 
when we later conrider the function of the economy as a whole. 

The shape or elasticit}* of an industry demand curve in gen- 
eral reflects the substitution relationships between the output 
of the industrv in question and those of other industnes. When 
any such curve is drawn on the assumption of all other prices 
bems: constant, it essentially reflects the extent to which the 
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immediate good is substituted for others as its price is reduced, 
or to which others are substituted for it as its price is increased. 
It is apparent that if a good has no adequate substitutes at aU — 
if it furnishes a satisfaction which cannot be obtained alterna- 
tively from other goods or replaced by other satisfactions — ^it 
will tend to have an inelastic demand. Thus tobacco products 
are ordinarily reckoned to have an inelastic demand. Increases 
in their prices up to a rather high level will not reduce their 
sales by much, since smokers have no other product to turn to. 
Correspondingly, price reductions on tobacco products will not 
stimulate their sales very much. On the other hand, goods with 
a number of substitutes may have much more elastic demands. 

The elasticity of the demand cur^^^e of an industry, of course, 
depends in part on whether or not other industry prices respond 
significantly to changes in its price. The ordinarj'^ assumption is 
that no other price responds enough to influence the industry’s 
demand — that is, the good has no ver}^ close substitute but is 
moderately substitutable for each of quite a range of products. 
If this is the case, there are definite limitations on the elasticity 
of an industry demand curve. There are cases, however, of in- 
terrelated or quasi-separate, industries — such as sellers of theater 
admissions and sellers of night-club entertainment — the demand 
for each of which is significantly influenced by the price of the 
other. In this event, neither demand curve is validly constructed 
on the assumption of the other price being constant but should 
instead be construed as showing the response of sales to price in 
one industry given any systematic covariation in the other price. 
Such price responses by a substitute output of course reduce the 
elasticity of demand for an industry. More generally, of course, 
we should recognize that the two industries are interdependent 
and should take explicit account of the interdependent character 
of their respective demands. In a great many cases, however, we 
find industries more clearly defined, with the price of the imme- 
diate industry having a negligible effect on the demand for any 
one outside industry. It Is therefore ordinarily valid to assume 
that no other price will respond significantly to change in the 
Immediate industry price and to construct the industry demand 
curve on this assumption. 
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The close interdependence of industries js not limited to cases 
of substitutability, since there are also cases of complementarity 
of goods — instances where a decline in the price of one good, 
by stimulating its use, wU also stimulate use of another 
good ordinarily used together with it. Hardwood flooring and 
plumbing fixtures — both building materials — ^are complementar)' 
goods. A fall in the price of flooring, so fiir as it stimulates 
building b}' reducing its cost, also stimulates the demand for 
plumbing fixtures — shifts the demand curve for them to the 
right. Such groupings of interrelated complementarj' demands 
are fairly common. Where the complementar)' efi^ect is large 
enough to set up perceptible price repercussions between indus- 
tries, either demand curv'e must be drawn given the s)’stematic 
covariations in the other price, and the interdependence of the 
prices should be recogniz^. 

Subject to the exceptions of industries closely related by the 
perceptible substitutabilit)' or complementarity of their outputs, 
we have an economj’ made up of a large number of relativelj' 
independent industries. The demand curve for any one of them 
may be drawn on the assumption that the prices of other goods 
are given and unchanging, or, more precisely, on the assumption 
that no other price mil change enough in response to a change 
in this industr}''s price to influence the sales of this industrj’ 
perceptibly. This is in part because substitutabilit)'’ and comple- 
mentarit)’ between industries are in general not too close, and in 
part because most industries secure a relative!)’ small proportion 
of the total purchasing power expended on all goods. Although 
the interrelationship of the prices and outputs of most industries 
may thus be insignificant or impeiveptible from the standpoint 
of sellers in any one of them, it is nevertheless true that all in- 
dustr)' demands are in some degree interdependent. The posi- 
tion of the demand cun-e for any one good depends directly 
upon the prices of all other goods, although it ma)’ in man)’ cases 
depend insitjnificantl)’ on the price of an)' one other good. No 
single industr)' demand is genuinely independent. looking at 
the economy as a whole, we have an essentially interdependent 
family of industr)’ demand curves, the positions of which are 
mutually detemuned and interdependent. The firms of indus- 
tries pursue their price adjmtments in disregard of this inter- 
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time. Where sech product ciEereathtion occurs, it is not pos- 
^le in strict logic to construct an industn* demand curce rdat- 
ing the^ price of the industn- to the total output. There mav be 
more than one price, and the outputs do not add to a strictiv 
homogeneous total. It is ner*ertheless possible to construct a 
pro\-is:onal or vrorking demand curve for the industn- which 
represents the change in the aggregate amount (neglecting non- 
homogenerU') which all firms con sell if, starting with any given 
set of interfirm price difierentials, they concurrently change 
their prices by identical proportions. Some such approsimatioa 
must stand in lieu of a more sadsCiccory industry- ckmand curve 
in such coses. It is in fact a relati\*ely satisfoctorj' substitute, 
since the product difierentiation witban industries is usually not 
so great as to make summation of difierent outputs unreasonable, 
and since in most cases the member firms will be held by com- 
petition to ^-ejn* similar if not identical prices. The industry- de- 
mand curve in such industries is thus a slightly arbitrary’ con- 
cept, but it is nevertheless quite valid and in no wise upsets the 
generalizations heretofore drawn concerning the relation be- 
tween different industry* demands or the close interdependence 
of firms within an industry. Further implicatioas of product 
differentiatioa will be discussed as we turn to the demand curve 
for the output of the iadiridual firm. 

THE DE31.\NDS FOR INDDIDU-U. STIISIS’ OCTTUTS 

The industries the demand curves for which hive been dis- 
cussed abo\*e are, of course, nothing more than groups of firms 
whose prices are closely related because they sell close substi- 
tute outputs to a common croup of bm-ers. Such industiy- de- 
mand cun-es show how much all bujers from the industry will 
take at each of a range of altema^\-e prices during a 
tim.e inten-al. As such, it is the demand which all the firms in 
the industry face together — the common demand for their com- 
bined output. If there are 75 sellers in an industr)*, and the 
mdustrv- demand cur\'e shows sales of 10,000 at the price of 
$1.00 and of 11,000 at $0.95, tius m.eans that if the combined 
offerings of all 75 sellers are 10,000 units, the price for their 
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output will be $ 1.00 per unit, but if their combined offerings are 
11,000, the price will fall to $0.95. 

If an individual seller of a good knows the industry demand 
curve for this good — or makes an estimate of it on which he 
depends — it gives him the answer to one question; If (under 
given circumstances of buyer income, etc.) the total supply of 
the product is any amount what will the market price be? If 
the seller now wants to estimate future market supply, he can 
in turn estimate the price which he and his competitors will get 
for their outputs. Knowledge of market demand curves may 
thus be useful to individual sellers, and in some types of indus- 
try individual sellers may take direct account of the industry 
demand in making their decisions regarding price and output. 

The industry demand curve for a commodity, however, does 
not necessarily allow the individual seller to answer a second 
question: What will his own selling price be if his output is 
alternatively the amounts Xxy Xo, A’ 3 ? In short, it does not neces- 
sarily relate the individual seller’s output to the price he will 
receive. Yet every seller should be primarily interested in a 
curve which will give him just this information. He wants to 
know his individual seller's demand survey which may be de- 
fined as a curve showing how much output the individual firm 
can sell at each possible price. 

The demand for a single firm’s output is evidently derived 
from or related to the industry demand for the sort of product 
the firm produces, and is determined by the character of that 
industry demand and by the competitive relation between the 
instant firm and other firms producing identical or close substi- 
tute products. With some governing industry demand, the re- 
lation of price charged to quantity sold by a single seller de- 
pends primarily on the character of competition in his industry. 
Common-sense observation tells us, moreover, that there are a 
number of distinctly different sorts of competitive situations and 
that the character of the seller’s demand (and the way it is re- 
lated to governing industry demand) may thus differ consider- 
ably from industry to industry. In fact, the firm’s calculation 
of its own demand may be of several distinct types, and a first 
step in considering how firms calculate the demands for their 
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products (and eventually their price and output policies) is to 
construct a classification of industries. 

Industry or market classificatiora may be simple or complex, 
depending upon the number of differences among industries 
which we recognize. For beginning purposes we may distinguish 
five classes, as follows : 

L Industries w’ith one seller. 

2. Industries with many sellers. 

a. Where the products of all sellers are identical. 

h. Where the products of various sellers are ^‘differen- 
tiated.” 

3, Industries with a few sellers. 

a. Where the products of all sellers are identical. 

b. Where the products of t’arious sellers are “differen- 
tiated,” 

It will be noted that In this classification markets are distin- 
guished according to only two characteristics: the number of 
sellers — many, few, or one; and the relation among the outputs 
of the sellers in an industr)’ — whether they are identical or dif- 
ferentiated. The meaning of a “one-selleri’ industry is evident 
when we have defined an industr)'. By “many” sellers is meant 
a large enough number that each is so small that he controls an 
insignificant proportion of the total industry output or little 
enough that any possible change in his output will add or sub- 
tract so little from the total industry output as not perceptibly 
to affect the industr)' price. By “few” sellers is meant a small 
enough number that one or more sellers controls a significant 
proportion of industry’ output, so that changes in his output may 
add or subtract enough from industry output perceptibly to 
affect the industry price. The simplest version of fewness of 
sellers is found where there is a small number of firms (for 
example two, ten, or twenty) of approximately equal size, so 
that each controls a significant share of industry' output. The 
meaning of product differentiation has already been discussed. 
In some industries, the outputs of competitive sellers will be 

*®Cf. Fijtz MacHup, “Monopoly and Coropexhion,” American Economic 
Rerle^i', September 1937, pp. +45-451. 
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tjje price of which greatly affect t he monopolist's demand The 
single-iirmmonopolist has no direct and also laces^no group 

of closely competitive outputs. The single-firm monopoh' cate- 
son’ is relatively rare in our economy, but several industries, 
including cash, registers, basic aluminum, and telephone commu- 
nications, are or once were pracriciily monopolized. 

The relation of the sales volume to the frice of a s}ngle-f.rm 
rr.onofolht is evidently shovsn by an industry demand curve for 
his -product — his orrn **selleT*d* demand curve is an industry de- 
mand curve for an entire commodity. The characte ristics of de- 
mandsTQr:.-lhe outputs of such monopolists aro-therefore those 
of ^industrv de mand curves generally, as regards both direction 
of .slope and elastidtr-j and they may difi^er from monopoly to 
monopolv according to the varj-ing patlems of bm'ers’ desires 
for the various products. The demand for a single-finn monopo- 
list’s output of a certain product ought appear as in Figure S. 

The fact that a single-firm monopolist, in calculating the effect 
of each possible price change on his sales volume, can refer to 
the industry* demand for an entire product is important in two 
principai Wat's. First, the monopolist fiices a demand schedule 
for his output which, subject only to his finding it out, is quite 
definite. He can freelj' sdea each of a large number of prices, 
with the expectation that a definite sales volume will correspond 
to eadi. He an move from one price to another without directly 
enqenderinff am* competirive reactions in other prices which 
which wo\dd in turn influence hb sales. This is because, as a 
sincle-firm monopolist, he produces a good for which there are 
no “dose substitutes” — i.e., no substitutes sufficiently dose that 
a price change bv the monopolist will elidt price changes in 
direct response which will perceptibly influence the monopo- 
list’s demand. And his demand will not shift about greatlv in 
response to the independent price changes of any limited range 
of dose substitutes.'’ 

*- Is tl» d^£nit:oa of cxjaopclf adopt«I too carrow? Evi- 

d-Ktlj" w ECrt CTcluds from the o'fgory £rms for Triwe ottpcts there are 
cuso close s'-bsJ:tctes, cosccrrest covcments m the prices of ■whldi will ame 
the firm’s drmasd cort'e to shift marLedlv asJ srstematicjllT. (This s:tcatio3 
t» better described in a special otegorr as moropoh^ttc compeetioc.) Bat ws 
have also esclcded cases •where a s.tisle «Uer tas cae or a few sabst.tat'*? for 
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The single-firm monopolist, to summarize our first point, has 
a definite and relatively stable demand schedule for his own 
output. The second significant property of this monopolist’s de- 
mand schedule is that, like any industry demand curve, it sloped 
downward to the right. This means, from the monopolist’s 
standpoint, that under given circumstances (of general purchas- 
ing power and the like) an increase in the output he offers to 
buyers will result in a reduction of pricej a decrease in output 
should cause an increase in price. The monopolist’s revenue per 
unit of output tends to fall as output increases. As a result the 
monopolist, even if his output cost him nothing, would have 
some tendency to restrict his production below the maximum, 
seeking that combination of price and output which promised the 
greatest aggregate profit. In short, the monopolist has a definite 
demand curve for his output, with some degree of slope down- 
ward to the right} he is therefore in a position to exploit the 
given relation of price to output to his maximum advantage. In 
effect, he can deliberately select a frice folicy of his own. 

his output sufficiently close that their prices shift in response to changes in his 
price, and by shifting perceptibly influence the volume of his sales. Such a 
situation is excluded from single-firm monopoly generally because, where such 
direct price interdependence exists, it is ordinarily mutually recognized by the 
sellers involved, a direct rivalry exists, and no seller can know his own demand 
curve without guessin'g his rivals’ reactions to his own price changes. Since 
such anticipations, especially when the correctness of ^’s anticipations of 5’s 
actions implicitly depend on the character of B's anticipations of A'’s actions, 
are often extremely indefinite and uncertain, the individual seller then does 
not have a definite or unique demand curve for his output, and the situation 
is better described as oligopoly than as monopoly. There may be limiting 
cases, however, where a single seller, acting independently, may legitimately 
anticipate unique, definite, and limited price reactions on the part of several 
substitute outputs when he changes his own price (in turn affecting his own 
demand in determinate fashion) , so that he can predict definitely the total effect 
of his own price change on his own output. This might be true if the prices 
of several substitutes alwaj's reacted in a definite and more-or-less automatic 
fashion to the monopolist’s prices, w'ithout significant uncertainty appearing. 
Such limiting cases may also be referred to as single-firm monopoly, the mo- 
nopolist still retaining a unique and determinate demand curve for his own 
output. We will view single-firm monopoly in general, however, as typically 
the case of a seller with an output having no close substitutes and no per- 
ceptible price interdependence with any other one output. Cf. Stigler, op. cit., 
pp. 219-221. 
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The manner and the extent to which the monopolist exploits 
the demand for his product will of course depend upon its elas- 
tidt)'. If he has a verj* elastic demand, output may be extended 
with ver^- small sacrifice in price, and there will be less tend- 
ency to restrict output. With a ver\' inelastic demand, on the 
other hand, where total revenue is greater the smaller the out- 
put, there may be a tendenc)* to restrict output indefinitely or 
until the demand finally becomes elastic. 

The preceding is a partial analtris of the demand for a single- 
firm monopolist’s product. To understand its full significance, 
we must consider how such a monopolist balances the cost of 
his output against this demand to select a definite price and 
output which trill maximize his net profit. Before turning to this 
(see Chapter 5), however, we should consider the relation of 
price to output as it is viewed by firms in other categories of 
markets. 

PURE COMPEXmOS’ 

Monopoly, in the sense of full-fledged single-firm monopoly 
which can disregard the rivalrous reactions of other sellers, is 
rare in the American economy. This is also true of the markets 
at the opposite extreme, with many sellers, all of whom sell a 
homogeneous (identical) product, often characterized as mar- 
kets in ptre comptuioti. An industry in pu re com petition has 
enQUgh..sellers,_aIl^ reladveJy small, that no one of them pro- 
duces a significant pr opo rtion of the .total market supply. No 
seller, eiTher-by- extending his own output to the practical limit 
.or b\‘ withdrawing it entirely, can perceptiblj’ influence the 
market price of his product. The product of ever)’ seller, more- 
o\*er, is in the minds of buyers quite indistinguishable from 
that of other. Ordinarily a hundiwi or more small sellers, 
none of whom produced more than 1 or 2 percent of the market 
output, would be required to fulfill approximately the condition 
regarding numbersj and all would have to produce some single 
commodity sold at specified grades and quite undifferentiated 
by qualiu’, advertising, packaging, or branding. We find a fair 
approximation to pure competition in agricultural markets for 
certain grain crops, and in the industrial field in the cotton gray 
goods industr}-. But the practical instances of pure competition 
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are relativel)' few. It may nevertheless be instructive to obsen’e 
the contrast betv^een the single seller’s demand curve m pure 
competition and in monopoly. 

The seller in pure competition, since he produces a very small 
and indistinguishable proportion of a large aggregate suppl};-, 
has no control over the price of his output. The going market 
price for the good he makes (s.g., gray cotton yarn) is the price 
at which he can sell his maximum output or an)'- part of it. He 
cannot force market price up perceptibly by withholding his 
supply or depress price by increasing his output within practical 
limits. To look at it in another way, he can sell nothing at any 
price above the market price j he can sell all he can produce at 
the market price 5 therefore he has no reason to sell below the 
market price. If we diagram the resulting relationship of his 
output to his selling price, we find that m -pure comfeUthn the 
demand curz'e for a- single seller’s output is a horizontal straight 
liu'e at the level of market price^ as in Figure 6. In effect, as the 
seller views demand, changes in his output have no influence 
on price 5 it is not possible for him to initiate price changes. He 
can set his output at any attainable level without influendng 
his selling price. The individual seller’s demand curve is related 
to the industi)' demand so that at an)^ time it lies at that level 
of price determined by the interaction of the industry demand 
cun^e and the aggregate market supply ofiered by the man)'' 
firms of the industry. 

The demand situation faced by the small seller in pure com- 
petition thus difi-ers from that faced b)'" the monopolist in two 
significant ways. First, the competitive seller has no control over 
price and no possibility of adopting a price polic)'. He can at 
the most select the output he wants to produce at the going price. 
Since increases in his own output do not tend perceptibly to re- 
duce his price, he does not have the virtual tendency that the 
monopolist does to restrict his output.^” Only the rise in his costs 
with increases in his output will limit his production. In short 
he is not in any position to exploit for his own ends the slope 

The horizontal demand curv’e is ‘^‘perfectly elastic,” or has elasticity equal 
to iimnit}', since there is indefinite increase in quantity Trith zero decrease in 
price. 
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Figure 6 

of the industry demand curve for the good he produces^^^ 
second pecul iarity of demand situation of the seller in pure com- 
petltion is that his own demand curve is^uch less stable than 
t harBFlHe' rhondpolist. Sm« it is just a line at the level of the 
going marliet'price, it shifts with every change in market price 
and thus in response to any shift either in the industry demand 
curve or in the volume of market supply. By contrast, the 
monopolist’s demand curve changes only with shifts in the in- 
dustry demand schedule (resulting from changes in buyers’ in- 
come, tastes, or the prices of other goods), but is obviously not 
aifected by competitive changes in the supply of the goc^ he 
produces. The seller in pure competition thus has a less stable 
and dependable demand cun'e on which to base his calculations. 
The preceding is sometimes aptly expressed by saying that the 
seller in pure competition is simply at the mere}’ of an imper- 
sonal market price, which changes frequently and is outside his 
power to control, ^vhereas the monopolist is able to “administer” 
price, or to select one of many alternative prices according to his 
ou’n best interests. 
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MONOPOLISTIC COMPETITION 

Neither single-firm monopoly nor pure competition is espe- 
cially common in the American economy 5 these categories rep- 
resent mainly extreme cases between the limits of which most 
real markets lie. In practice the number of sellers in an industry 
is usually neither one nor very many, and the products they 
sell are usually not identical, but differentiated in some degree. 
Thus we find that the three remaining categories of our market 
classification are factually more important than those already 
mentioned. These three categories are; 

1 . Industries with few sellers selling identical products, or 
fure oligofoly. 

;2. Industries with few sellers selling differentiated products, 
or di-fferentiated oligopoly. 

3. Industries with many sellers and differentiated products, 

‘ or monofoUstic comfetkioji}* 

Of these the second is probably the most common and the 
third the least common, but there are numerous industries which 
have the approximate characteristics of each category. Let us 
investigate the character of a seller’s demand curve in each case. 

An industry in monopolistic competition has many sellers with 
differentiated but close-substitute products. By “many sellers” 
we mean that the sellers are many and small enough that no 
one of them controls a significant proportion of the total market 
output; no firm by extending or reducing its output will affect 
the sales of any other seller enough to induce a direct reaction. 
(This would be true, for example, if there were 100 small, 
sellers. Then the aggregate effect on other sellers of a gain in 
sales by any one would tend to be divided 99 ways, with no one 
•effect — or even the total effect — being noticeable.) 

The products of the various sellers are relatively close substi- 
tutes for each other (as one brand of cigarettes for another) but 
they are not fej-ject substitutes. Mo nopolistic com petition is-thus 

“Monopolistic competition” is used here to refer to a somewhat narrow 
and restricted market category. It may also be used to refer to all pricing under 
other than purely competitive conditions. See Chamberlin, o/>. cit. 
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distinguished from pure competition, where the product s of a ll 
t he sdJers in the group are perfert sul^dtute s. Since an indi- 
■\*idual seller in monopolistic competition has a product which 
no other seller duplicates, at any rate exactly, he is in a sense 
a monopolist. The practical difference between his position and 
that of the single-firm monopolist described above is that the 
seller in monopolistic competition has a product for which there 
are many close substitutes, whereas the product of the single- 
firm monopolist has no such substitutes. Consequently, the de- 
mand for the monopolistic competitors product unll be much 
more sensitive to a relatively small range of prices than that of 
the single-firm monopolist- His position is like that of the 
tj'pical single-firm monopolist in that his price does not influence 
the price of any one other seller enough to engender a signifi- 
cant reaction, and he thus disregards other prices in setting his 
own. It is unlike the monopolist's in that there is a closely related 
group of other sellers concurrent changes in whose prices will 
definitely influence his demand curve — thus the demand for his 
output is much less independent and stable than that of the 
monopolist. The monopolistic competitor stands in much the 
same relation to an industr)' of close-substitute outputs as that 
of the single-firm monopolist to the economy as a whole. We 
recognize the industr)* in monopolistic competition as a separate 
case because in praaice n-e frequently find a group of closely 
related sellers producing dose-j-ubstitute though not idendcai 
products, and such a group is separated from all other sellers by 
a rather wide gap in intersubstilutabaliU' of products. Such a 
group of closely related sellers, if it is large, is designated an 
‘findustr)"^’ In monopolistic competition. 

The relationship of price to output for a seller in monopo- 
listic competition thus reflects the fact that he is a sort of a 
monopolist, or that he possesses a “degree” of monopoly in his 
distinctive product. At least some buj'ers distinguish his product 
from close-substitute products, rating it as slightly preferable 
or slichth' less desirable. As a result a small reduction in this 
seller’s price (the price of close substitutes remaining the same — 
and they will not respond to one scller^s price change) should 
increase his sales volume substantially, and correspondingly a 
slight increase in price should reduce his sales greatly. In effect 
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Figure 7 


the demand cun^e for the individual seller in monopolistic com- 
petition should ordinarily be one v/hich slopes downward to the 
right vtr)r gradually, or is ^oery elastic to price changes, like that 
shovm in Figure 7. This is in contrast to the demand curve of 
the single-firm monopolist, which should ordinarily be less 
elastic. With so very elastic a demand curve for his product, 
the seller in monopolistic competition, although he can exercise 
some choice over his price, in fact finds this choice limited to a 
very small range of prices. 

The second distinction between the demand curve for a seller 
in monopolistic competition and that for a single-firm monopo- 
list is that the position of the former is much more sensitive to 
a limited number of other prices than the latter. The industry 
demand curve for any product of course tends to shift in re- 
sponse to changes in the price of substitutes — outward if substi- 
tutes become more expensive, backward if they become cheaper. 
The position of the demand curve for every good in effect de- 
pends upon the pattern of prices of all other goods. This is as 
true of a single-firm monopolist’s demand curve as it is of that 
of a monopolistic competitor. But the single-firm monopolist 
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typically sells a product for which there are only a very large 
number of relatively distant substitutes, and his demand curve 
shifts only mildly in response to changes in the prices of any 
one or few of them. In monopolistic competition, on the other 
hand, the seller’s demand curve shifts immediately and clearly 
in response to concurrent changes in the prices of a limited group 
of close substitutes. It is therefore much less stable — much more 
a will-o’-the-wisp. This is another way of saying that in monopo- 
listic competition the seller comes very close to being at the 
mercy of a market price for the group of which he is a member, 
and enjoys only a slight degree of independence in pricing.’® 
The position of his demand curve is determined by the prices 
and outputs of all sellers in his industry^ the relationship of the 
aggregate output of all sellers of the group to the industry de- 
mand determines the general position, on the price scale, of the 
demand curve for the output of each seller. 

OUCOPOLY 

Thfi-lhree-market-situations discussed so far, although they 
evidence significant differences, have one thing in commoHj^^In^, 
£ach.casey-the*individ\ial firm has a “definite” demand curve for 
its prod uct: it can postulate and potentially learn a definite re- 
lationship between the price it can charge and the output it 
offers, and it can decide to produce a certain output with the 
assurance that its own particular decision will not induce any 
retaliatory changes in the prices of substitute products. In the 
case of single-firm monopoly, this is typically so because there 
is no substitute product “close enough” to have its sales signifi- 
cantly affected by the monopolist’s price changes. In pure or 
monopolistic competition it is because the competing sellers are 
so numerous and small that no one of them commands a signifi- 
cant proportion of the total market of the industr}’ and thus can- 
not influence the sales of any one rit'al perceptibly. But in any 
event, no seller in any of these three categories has a demand 
cur\'e which will shift about more or Jess unpredictably in re- 
sponse to competitive price retaliations if he changes his own 

*®See Chamberlin, o^. at.. Chap. S. 
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luzed direct interdependence to a significant degree with that of 
ri\’al sellers. Of the total market demand for the sort of product 
an oligopolist produces, he can depend upon selling no definite 
independent proportion. The se\'eral sellers in an oligopol)’ at 
any moment will share total demand for the good in some given 
proportion which depends upon the relationships of their various 
prices and upon other circumstances influencing purchasers. But 
should any one attempt to increase his sales by an independent 
price reduction, the result will be uncertain. As his sales increase, 
other sellers will feel a definite pinch and will tend to react in 
some tN'ay. If they reduce price, this will reduce the demand of 
the first seller (cause it to shift backward), and this may in turn 
cause him to react again. Any independent price change bv' an 
oligopolist tends to set off a long chain of repercussions, ordi- 
narily with no dtfinitel)’ prediaable outcome, since the adjust- 
ments of each seller depend, in nim, upon his conjectures re- 
garding the counterreactions of each of his riiTils. In short, the 
oligopolist if acting quite independently ordinarily does not have 
a definite demand curte for his own output. He has at his going 
price a share of a total market demand which depends upon the 
price and competitive balance struck between him and his rivals. 
At possible alternative prices, the share he will get depends upon 
the course his rituls take in reaction to an)’ changes which he 
makes. An oligopoly is a recognizedly interdependent group of 
sellers- 

The dominant motif in oligopoly is therefore uncertaint)’. As 
long as the sellers in an oligopoly remain independent of each 
other and have no explicit or tacit means of coordinating their 
pridns polides, the indiridual oligopolist has no_ definite or 
j inique demand cun:e .t o relate Jii£.price_tQ_his sales. In place of 
a dehnite demand cuive, of course, the independent oligopolist 
mav contemplate curious frovisional demand cun-es drawn ac- 
coring to \'arious assumptions about his ri\'als’ polides. There is 
logicalh- an indefinite!)- large number of possible prorisional or 
conjectural demand curves which an oligopolist might imagine/* 
Cfcamb^rlin, of. cit.. Chap. 3} also R. F. Kata, “The Prcblea of 
Duopoly,” Ecomnic March 1937. 
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gopoJy the sellers may shift in imstable fashion from one sort 
of calculation to another o'V'er time. 

In differentiated oligopol)', where a few sellers have differ- 
entiated products, the gener^ demand situation faced by any 
seller is much the same, and the \’arious specific cilculations he 
may make follow about the same pattern. Xhe main differences 
from pm^ oligopoly are that if the product differentiationis dis- 
tinct the several sellers ma)' find it feasible to charge somewhat 
different_prices, and that their relative shares of the market at 
price will tend to be more stable. One seller may be able to 
make small independent price changes without eliciting auto- 
'matic* reactions from rivals, and to this extent he can have an 
independent price policy within some narrow range. In the main, 
however, the alternative demand calculations possible for a 
seller in differentiated oligopoly are roughly similar to those 
found in pure oligopoly. The principal distinctions between the 
two sorts of oligopoly are found in the differing importance of 
selling costs and will be discussed later. 

The economy as a whole includes industries of all tj^ies, so 
that in practice there are firms subject to ever}’ npe of intra- 
group relationship and of relationship to industr)' demand. 
There are industries in monopolistic competition, pure compe- 
tition, single-firm monopoly, and both sorts of oligopoly. Fur- 
ther, there may be firms in in-between or mixed situations. We 
have already emphasized that the \'arious industr)- demand 
curs'cs in the economy have mutually interdependent positions, 
so that the price-<juantity of sales relation for each depends on 
the prices of all others. Within industries, individual firms have 
\’arious U’pes of individual demand cuiwes for their outputs, 
eridencing \‘arious relations to each other and to the o^’er-all 
industn’ demand. More broadly, the individual demand curs’es 
of all sellers in .all industries constitute a mutually interde- 
pendent famil}', and their positions are mutuallj’ determined. 
For indixadual firms, however, the primary interdependence is 
arithin the industrj-. As between firms in different industries, the 
interdependence is indirect and largely ria the beharior of the 
industr)- or group prices in question. The complex of inter- 
related industr)- and firm demands is the primar)' guiding force 
in the allocation of resources in a free-enterprise economy. 
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variable costs will ordinarily be the costs of variable factors, such 
as wages and material costs. But the categories are not neces- 
sarily fully congruent, and there may be some fixed-factor costs 
which are variable and some variable-factor costs which are 
fixed. The distinction between fixed costs and variable costs is 
therefore an independent one. 

The content of fixed costs for a chosen interval is sometimes 
obscure, and an additional comment may be in order. Fixed costs 
for an interval will ordinarily include, first, costs incurred in the 
past — ^before this period — and allocated to the period. These are 
amortizations of past costs, like depreciation of the cost of equip- 
ment on hand which will occur even at zero output, although 
such allocations may be intrinsically arbitrary. Such costs are 
already “sunk” and cannot be lessened by any stratagem. Second, 
fixed costs will include current outlays, made during this period, 
which will in any event be made at zero output. It will be noted 
that the second category of fixed cost, though fixed for the cur- 
rent short period, are evidently made in anticipation of opera- 
tions in a future period. Although currently fixed, therefore, 
they are — for a longer period of calculation — essentially variable 
costs the future recovery of which is anticipated. It may also be 
noted that economic fixed costs and accounting overhead costs 
are not identical. The latter include any costs which are allo- 
cated by formula against different lots or units of output, and 
may include variable as well as fixed costs. 

SHORT-RUN RELATION OF COST TO OUTPUT 

Given these general considerations, what regularities can be 
observed in the short-period relation of cost to output for a busi- 
ness firm? The cost schedule shown on the next page indicates 
a pattern which is usually approximated. The first column shows 
various alternative outputs, and the second the aggregate cost 
of producing each. If such a cost schedule is translated diagram- 
matically into a continuous curve (called an aggregate cost 
curve) it looks something like that in Figure 8. 

This schedule and curve possess several characteristics which 
are felt to be typical of short-term cost variation for most firms. 
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Firsti as have obsen-ed already, there is some positi\'e fixed 
cost at the zero output le\-d— thus the aggregate cost cur\’e has 
a positive origin on the \'erticai axis. S econ d, the aggregate cost 
inoeases with increasing output. This is obrious and is cridenced 
by the fact that the aggregate cost cur\’e slopes continually up- 
ward to the right. Third, the aggregate cost mcreases a: vjryin^ 
rj.vj in response to given \*ariations in output} specifically, it 
first increases ai a decreMKg raie, and then begins to increase 
ai an ir^eashg ra:e as output is progressiv e!)' extended. This 
is evidenced by the fiict that the aggregate cost curve becomes 
progressively less steep in slope up to the output of 20, but be- 
comes progressive!)' steeper in slope after the output of 25 is 
passed. 

This third propert)' of the short-run cost curve is the least 
obvious and at the same time the most important. If aggregate 
dost increases first at a decreasing and then at an increasing rate, 
it is evident ( 1 ) that there is a corresponding initial increase and 
succeeding decrease in effidencj'} (2) that there is some inter- 
mediate output where the costs fer tin:: of out^ns will be a 
minimum} and (3) that short of this output costs per unit will 
decline, whereas past this output costs per unit will rise with 
increasinc output. This last generalization, as applied to any 
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operation where certain variable factors are employed in con- 
junction with certain fixed factors, constitutes a “la^v” of vary- 
ing costs. In effect, as the output produced from a given aggre- 
gation of fixed factors is successively increased, the costs per 
unit of output will at first decline and will then progressively 
increase. 

The reason for this law of costs is not found in any variation 
in the price the firm pays per unit of variable factors, since this 
we assume to be constant. It stems rather from the variation in 
the proportions of variable and fixed factors which occurs as 
output is extended within a fixed plant, and which alters the 
physical productivity of the factors employed. As output in- 
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creases from zero, the proportion of variable to fixed factors be- 
comes progressively greater. At some point we strike the pro- 
portion where costs are a minimum. Short of this point the pro- 
portion is becoming more economical and unit costs are fallingj 
past this point the proportion becomes less economical and unit 
costs increase. The law of varying costs is thus based on a phys- 
ical law that variations in the proportions among productive fac- 
tors produce variations in physical effiriency.^ 

The preceding generalization concerning cost variations ap- 
plies specifically where some productive factor is either invariant 
or less than perfectly variable in amount. If all factors were 
freely variable, an optimum and unchanging proportion among 
them could be maintained at any rate of output, and cost would 
increase in exact proportion with output.* 

The significance of the typical pattern of short-run cost varia- 
tion just described is more easily seen if we analyze the aggre- 
gate cost variation as follows: 

1. By dividing the aggregate total cost schedule, already 
shown, into two main component schedules; aggregate 
fixed cost and aggregate variable cost. 

2. By expressing aggregate fixed, aggregate variable, and 
aggregate total costs as averages per xmit of output. 

3. By calculating the increment m cost for each increment in 
output. 

* The basic physical law was traditionally referred to as the “law of dimin- 
ishing returns,” but has been mote frequently referred to by the less revealing 
title of the “law of \’ariable ptoportLons.'* In either ecent, the basic phe- 
nomenon referred to is this; If m produdng any good certain factors of pro- 
duction are employed m fixed quantity and certain other factors of production 
are emplotcd in tarying quantity, successive equal increments in the quantity 
of the sariable factors will be rewarded at first by increasing increments in 
output and then by decreasing increments in output. This tendency is the basis 
of siiccessnely decreasing and increasing costs per unit of output. See Kenneth 
E. Boulding, Economic Analysn (Nctv York, Harper & Brothers, 194J), Chap, 
22, for a detailed discuHion of the laws of return and the deriiation of cost 
curves. 

* For this to hold, however, all factors would have to be perfectly divisible 
as well as freely variable (see pp. 86-SS below). And the “firm,” or manage- 
ment coordination, should be variable without disadvantage. It is unlikely that 
both of these conditions would ordinarily be found in fact. 
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The results o£ those calculations, applied to the cost data from 
page 67, are expressed in the table on page 71. 

Careful examination of this table reveals the principal prop- 
erties inherent in the sort of aggregate cost variation we have 
characterized as typical. The following points may be noted: 

a. Aggregate -fixed cost) as shown in column (3), is, of course, 
constant for all levels of output — in this case at $50. 

b. Aggregate variable cost, as shown in column (4), is calcu- 
lated as the difference between aggregate total cost and 
aggregate fixed cost (column 2 minus column 3). This 
aggregate variable cost contains all the variation to which 
aggregate costs are subject. 

c. Average fixed costy or fixed cost per unit of output (column 
6), is calculated by dividing each aggregate fixed cost 
(from column 3) by the corresponding output (column 1). 
Average fixed cost declines monotonically, of course, as a 
constant amount is spread over more and more output. 

d. Average variable costy or variable cost per unit of out- 
put (column 7), is calculated by dividing each aggregate 
variable cost (column 4) by the corresponding output 
(column 1). Average variable cost at first declines with 
increasing output, reaching a low of $1.23 per unit at the 
output of 30, and thereafter increases with increasing out- 
put. This variation reflects the general law of varying costs 
already referred to. 

e. Average total costy or total cost per unit of output (column 
5), is calculated either by adding the average variable and 
average fixed cost at each level of output (column 6 plus 
column 7), or by dividing each aggregate total cost 
(column 2) by the corresponding output (column 1). It 
will be noted that average total cost also first declines with 
increasing output, reaches a minimum, and then increases. 
The minimum average total cost, $2.40, is reached at a 
larger output than the minimum average variable cost — 
at an output of 55 instead of at 30 — ^because of the influ- 
ence of declining average fixed costs. The variation in 
average total cost thus reflects the same law as variable 
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•A»‘ertgrs are compufed only to the nearest cenr. This obscures some details of 
the a> trace cost variations. 
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Figure 9 

The mechanical formal properties of such a family of cost 
curves are clear from our discussion above. The curve MC 
necessarily intersects A VC and ATC at their respective minima j 
the minimum of ATC lies at a larger output than the minimum 
of A VC ^ the curve AFC is in every case of a given fixed shape — 
a so-called rectangular hyperbola. It is also clear that the rising 
marginal cost and U-shaped average-variable and average-total- 
cost curves reflect the varying proportions of variable to fixed 
factors as output is progressively increased. 
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The fijl significance of these cost variations to an enteqjrise 
must be explored in succeeding chapters. It should be clear, how- 
ever, that the cost curves are drawn to summarize certain infor- 
mation of importance to the firm: (1) the movement of total 
cost per unit of output with v’ariation in output {ATC) j (2) the 
corresponding variation of average variable costs (AVC)^ (3) 
the corresponding variation of average “overhead” or fixed cost 
(AFC)j and (4) the addiiiom to cost for given additions to 
output Considering such variations in conjunction with 

the price variations shown by his demand curve, the entrepreneur 
should be able to select the price or output which will maximize 
his profit. 

This representation of the variation of cost with output in the 
short run and wth given plant is drawm on the supposition that 
the prices of the productive factors which the firm employs are 
given at certain levels and do not vary' by reason of variations 
in the firm’s output. \Vage rates, for example, are $1.50 per 
hour regardless of output, and the same is true of material prices 
and machine costs. This is because the firm’s employment of 
factors is supposed to be so small that variations in it will not 
influence factor prices. As a consequence, the variation in aver- 
age and marginal costs shown reflects only varying efficiencj’ due 
to varying proportions of fixed to \’ariable factors, and not to 
any variations in wage rates or other factor prices. Where the 
prices of factors \'ary systematically because of ^'ariations in the 
firm’s output, the behavior of the cost cur\'e is more complicated. 
Such situations wll be discussed in Chapter 7. 

The preceding cost -curve diagram, however, does not purport 
to describe exactly in all respects the short-run cost \’ariation 
experienced by all firms and industries. It is t)’pical in that it 
reflects (1) the inclusion of at least some fixed cost, and (2) the 
incidence of at least some upward variation in marginal and 
variable costs as output increases bet'ond a certain point. From 
firm to firm, and more particularly from industry to industry', 
there are very significant differences in (1) the proportion of 
a’ariable to fixed costs, and (2) the shape of the \'ariation in 
average ^’ariable and marginal costs. In the example we have 
given, for instance, the proportion of fixed to variable costs is 
fairly high, and the x-ariation of at'erage variable and of mar- 
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glnal cost is comparatively gradual (although at some output 
larger than we have shown average variable and marginal cos 
would necessarily rise steeply as the physical capacity o 
plant was reached). This gradual variation o costs, re e 
a rather flat or shallow U shape in the average-vanab e and 
average-total-cost curves, and in an only moderate y s p g 
marginal cost, indicates that the plant in question could be used 
fairly efficiently over a rather wide range of output— the ra e I 
■utilization of plant could be varied widely with rather mo 

variations in unit cost. _ 

Cost variation for firms in other industries, however, mig 

be very different. Textbook examples often favor a 
cost curves which shows the average variable cost 

decided U shape, as in Figure 10. the 

rise rather steeply as output moves in either direc ion 

optimum, so that there is only a small range in the rate o p 

utilization which gives reasonable efficiency. Such 

might characterize plants with certain techmcal pec 

Bu? it is equaUy possible that the pattern of cost 

within the general limits of the law of varying costs, fall an} 
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Figure 12 

widely among plants. In the first place, the technical character 
of plants may differ considerably. In some plants, the ratio of 
variable to fixed factors may be technically inflexible, so that 
output cannot be had at all without a given “dose” of labor and 
materials per plant unit and cannot be increased much by adding 
^ more variable factors per plant unit. This might be true, for 
example, of a mechanical punch press operated by one man — it 
needs one man and only one, and consumes no less or more than 
so much material per hour. In other plants, the ratio of variable 
to fixed factors may be technically variable away from their 
optimum proportion with only a moderate disadvantage in cost. 
Thus a road-building company with given fixed equipment 
might employ from one to several men (up to the final limit 
of overcrowding) with only moderate variations in variable unit 
cost. The more variability in the ratio of variable to fixed fac- 
tors that the technique and design of a plant allow, the shallower 
and flatter the U-shaped variable-cost curve will tend to be. 

A more potent consideration affecting the pattern of short- 
run cost variations in a plant is the divisibilky of the plant. If 
all of a plant must be operated at once in order to run at all, 
then employing a small proportion of the normal work force 
will greatly affect the working proportion between labor or 
other variable factors and fixed plant. But if the plant is divisible 
into identical fractions or parts, each of which may be operated 
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separately while the other parts are dosed down, it will be pos- 
sible to maintain an efficient proportion of \’ariable to fixed fac- 
tors while employing t\'idely different amounts of ^’ariable fac- 
tors. Thus if a steel plant consists of a single technical unit — let 
us say one Bessemer converter — anv considerable •v’ariations in 
work force or amount of materials used ^vi]I seriously affect 
costs. But if an iron-making plant js made up of ten largely 
independent blast furnaces, any number of which can be oper- 
ated at a time, the work force might varj' from 10 percent to 
100 percent of the maximum uathout greatly influencing the 
a\-enig:e variable cost of producing iron. In the latter case, the 
average ^’ariable cost cur\'e might be almost horizontal over 
most of its length, Vinth the U-shapedne?s appearing only at 
extremely small or large outputs, as in Figure 11. In short, 
divisibility of the plant into numerous identical subdivisions 
tends to lessen cost variabilit)’, and to result in wide flat- 
bottomed U-shaped cost cun-es — up to capaari’. Technical in- 
divlsibilit)' of plant Is associated with more distinct \’3ri3bility of 
short-nm a^’erage ^’ariabIe costs. 

Nonvariabilit)' of average costs is also favored where a plant 
may be operated for any fraction of the working week or month. 
A short-run cost cur.'e shows c'ariation in unit cost in response 
to %*ariation in output per some unit of time, such as a month. 
In most plants, such a %’ariation in the rate of output does not 
involve using more or fewer \-ariable factors in a plant at any 
one time, but mav be accomplished by operating more or fewer 
clavs per month, or more or fewer shifts per day. As long as the 
num^r of shifts worked per week or month is easily \-ariable, 
the rate of output per month can be I'aned uadely without 
affecting verj’ much the physical proportion of labor to plant, 
and therefore without much influencing average X’ariable costs. 
Wherever the tetJinique and other go\'eming conditions are such 
as to allow this variation in time worked, therefore, we tend to 
find relativelv constant average I’ariable costs over a wide range 
of output, reflected in a flat-bottomed U-shaped cost curve. 
Where the technique does not easily allow alternate shutdowns 
and start-ups of plant, costs will tend to more with \’aria- 
tions in output- 
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In short, although any enterprise operating with fixed plant 
will experience some variation of average costs in response to 
varying output, and although unit costs will ultimately rise as 
physical capacity is reached, the degree of variation in average 
variable and marginal costs may differ greatly from case to case. 
In some cases, where intermittent plant operation is not feasible 
and where the plant is an indivisible technical unit, the average- 
variable-cost curve may be a very steep U, with unit costs fall- 
ing greatly as optimum utilization is approached and rising 
quickly as it is surpassed. In many others, where the plant char- 
acteristics are otherwise, average variable cost will tend to be 
relatively constant over a wide range of output, and significant 
cost variations will occur only at extreme outputs. 

In American manufacturing industry, where plants are often 
very large, where a single enterprise may operate several similar 
plants, and where intermittent operation is often feasible, the 
phenomenon of constant average variable costs (except at ex- 
treme outputs) has been frequently noted. For this type of 
business enterprise, at least, statistical studies lead us to believe 
that the typical pattern of cost variation is represented in a wide 
flat-bottomed U shape for the average-variable-cost curve, and 
in constant or unvarying marginal costs over a wide range of 
output. This may be significant in price determination.'^ 

Although the variability of average variable costs in the short 
run is of primary importance, considerable significance attaches 
to the relative size of fixed and variable costs. In certain indus- 
tries fixed costs are very large, amounting to as much as 50 per- 
cent of the total unit cost at capacity output; in others they are 
relatively insignificant. The relative size of the aggregate fixed 
cost is important because fixed costs per unit of output always 
decline in a set pattern with the extension of output. If fixed 
cost is a very large proportion of total cost, this decline of 
average fixed cost is likely to dominate the whole pattern of cost 
variation; whether variable costs are constant or sharply rising, 

^ For an example of the empirical study of cost behavior, see Joel Dean, The 
Relation of Cost to Out-put for a Leather Belt Shof (New York, National Bu- 
reau of Economic Research, 1941). A general discussion of cost behavior 
appears in National Bureau of Economic Research, Cost Behavior and- Pnce 
Policy (New York, 1943). 
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e average total cost of production will fell significantly over 
relatively wide range of output. In a plant with big fixed costs, 
■eat economies attach to full production because of the con- 
eted opportunities for ‘‘spreading overhead” over large out- 
its. In a plant with small fixed costs, the pattern of ^■ariation 
vanable costs will dominate the \*ariation of average total cost. 
Our discussion of costs so far has centered about the variation 
production costs in response to A'ariation in output, where the 
itput t'ariation is effected by TOrjing the rate of utiliaation of 
given^ fixed plant. We have thus emphasized the short-run 
St variation with which a firm is concerned in making derisions 
er rime periods which are too short to permit it to \'ary the 
:e of its plant. This so-called short-nin cost ^'ariation is thus 
dinarilj' rele\’ant to price-output derisions which affect the 
xt month, six months, or year. Before another tj'pe of cost 
riarion is discussed, two additional comments on the short-run 
St cuTTi’es may be added. 

First, it should be re-emphasized that the characteristic pat- 
m of short-run cost \*ariations discussed above, which features 
successive fall and rise in average \’ariabie costs and in unin- 
(Tupted decline in average fixed costs as output is increased, is 
reflection of the e-xistence of fixed factors which are imTiriant 
amount over the period for which output N*ariations are con- 
mplated. The eiristence of such factors gives rise not only to 
:ed cost, but also to the axu-ying proportionalit}" of factors 
iich accounts for chajiffing average \’ariab]e costs. The short- 
n cost pattern is not characteristic of situations where all fac- 
rs are ^uriable and where the proportions of all factors can 
us be kept constant at different levels of output. 

Second, the formal properties of short-run cost curves are 
ch that they show the net relationship between \’ariation in 
itput and ^■ariation in costs. Movements along the cost curve 
ow onl}' those changes in costs which occur directly in response 
changes in output ; they do not show cost changes which are 
te to independent changes in u-age rates or material prices, or 
te to independent ^■ariations in the <juaUty of factors. Since the 
pical assumption is that the latter \'ariables udll not A-aiv’ in 
sponse to the firm’s output ^-ariations, but only independent!)', 
e cost cuive is U'pically drawn on the assumption that wage 
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rates, etc., are constant, as above. We consider cost r, as one 
variable, which is specifically related to several other variables, 
including output y, the wage rate PF, material prices M, and so 
forth. Cost may vary in response to changes in y or PF or M or 
all of them. The cost curve, however, typically shows only the 
net relationship of c to y, assuming that all other variables which 
influence c remain constant as output varies. Variations in cost 
which are caused by independent changes in wage rates and ma- 
terial prices are shown not in movements along our cost curves 
but in shifts of these curves. In the less typical case where wage 
rates and material prices vary systematically in response to varia- 
tions in the firm’s output, the effect of such connected variations 
is reflected in movements along average and marginal curves. 
(See Chapter 7.) But any independent variation in factor prices 
is still reflected in shifts in the curves. 

COST VARIATION IN THE LONG RUN 

Short-run cost calculations, since they show how a firm’s costs 
will vary in response to variation in output within the limits of 
a given fixed plant, are relevant so long as the firm is con- 
cerned with a short future time period within which it cannot 
greatly expand or contract its plant. But the firm will also be 
concerned with the relationship of cost to output for successively 
longer periods, including intervals long enough for it to vary 
the size of its plant freely, A simplified version of this relation- 
ship is the theoretical “long-run” relation of cost to output, cal- 
culated on the assumption that there are no fixed factors, or no 
given size of plant. 

The long-run cost cwve of a firm is correspondingly one 
which shows the variation of cost in response to variation in 
output for a period long enough that all factors of production, 
including plant and equipment, are freely variable in amount. 
The “long” period in question, like the “short” period, thus has 
no certain chronological limits but is functionally defined. But 
it is fairly approximated in intervals of three to ten years over 
which firms may calculate their plans for long-run expansion 
(or contraction). 
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In precisely what dedsion-maldng context would a firm have 
reference to such a long-run cost cur\'e? It will refer to it in 
connection with a period which (1) begins far enough from now 
that the firm mil have time fully to adjust the size of its plant 
to the necessities of that period, and (2) lasts long enough after 
its beginning that all durable goods acquired for use in the period 
can be fully used up or worn out during the period and that their 
costs can be fully amortized in accordance with plan. The long- 
run cost cun’e, appropriately referred to as a “planning cun'e,*’ 
is applicable in deciding the relation of the firm’s scale of plant 
to an average situation of demand for its output over a future 
period of considerable length. 

A long-run cost cun’e for any firm, like a short-run cun'e, 
shows the net relation of cost to output. Like a short-run curve, 
it can represent average costs or marginal costs. The principal 
formal difference is that in the long run there are no fixed costs. 
All costs are variable. The family of cost cuiwes will therefore 
consist only of an average-total-cost cujwe and a marginal-cost 
cun.’e. If long-run average costs followed the same sort of 
U-shaped variations as short-run average costs, therefore, the 
long-run average and marginal costs of a firm would appear as 
in Figure 13. The absence of any distinction between fbced and 
N'ariable costs will be noted. 

In drawing an)’ long-run average cost cuiwe, like that illus- 
trated, it is supposed that the plant, equipment, and all other 
factors are fredy \’ariable. At the same time, the rate of utili- 
zation of any chosen plant is also freely \’ariable. The drawing 
of the long-run average cost cun-e thus assumes that the scale 
of plant and the rate of use of any plant are coordinated and 
simultaneously adjusted so as to produce any chosen output at 
the lowest possible cost. Any cost amount from a long-run 
average cost cuive which corresponds to a specific output is thus 
the lowest cost at which that output can be produced, scale and 
rate of utilization of fJant being coordinately chosen. 

Does the long-run average cost cun’e also have a n’pical 
shape, which Is found with some uniformity in all sorts of busi- 
ness enterprise? The answer to this question is not entirely cer- 
tain, although investigations of the relation of cost to scale in 
a large number of industries give us some basis for generaliza- 
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tion. Speaking ver}^ broadly, it is possible to say that the long- 
run average cost curve is typically U-shaped — that as the scale 
of the firm- is progressively extended, the cost per unit of output 
at first declines, then becomes constant, and finally increases. 
Thus the “typical” long-run average cost curve has the U or 
“dish” shape illustrated in Figure 13. 

Empirical studies of industrial costs seem to support this 
statement. In most industries a very small firm is quite ineffi- 
cient j as the firm becomes larger it tends to become more effi- 
cient, reaching a minimum cost per unit of output at some par- 
ticular scale. Thereafter, further expansion up to some still 
larger scale may have little effect on unit costs, vrhich remain 
constant with increases in capacity. But if the scale of the firm 
is made sdll larger, a point ordinarily seems to be reached where 
unit costs begin to rise as the firm becomes “too large.” 

The explanation of this phenomenon in terms of the common 
sense of engineering and organization has been extensively de- 
veloped. It is suggested that in most industries there are certain 
economies, or cost savings, a^mlable through expansion of scale 
up to a certain point. These include the economies of greater 
specialization of labor, of greater specialization of capital equip- 
ment, of large as opposed to small mechanical devices, of large- 
scale distribution, and so forth. As a firm becomes larger it can 
reduce its average costs by taking advantage of those economies. 
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(We refer strictly to “real” economic of using factors priced 
at given JeveJsj separate attention may be given to pecuniary 
economies due to any decline of foctor prices with increasing 
scale.) The range of alternative scales over which it can so re- 
duce average costs is referred to as a stage of decreasing costs in 
response to increasing scale. The extent to which further and 
further expansion of scale will result in falling average costs will 
differ from industry to industry according to the sorts of tech- 
nique they employ. After scale has been extended to some critical 
point in each case, however, the economies of increasing scale 
will have all been fully exploited, and further additions to the 
size of the firm will not result in further reduction of unit cost. 
Since plants of optimum size can be duplicated by a single firm, 
on the other hand, there is apparent no automatic tendency for 
costs to rise with still greater scale. Once all economies of in- 
creasing scale have been exploited, costs should tend to remain 
constant in the face of further expansion, unless some other 
factor inten'enes. 

The reason that average costs eventually tend to rise \rith 
further increases in scale, it is held, is found in just such an ad- 
ditional factor — the diseconomies of very large-scale manage- 
ment. If a firm becomes large enough, the argument goes, the 
burden of administration becomes disproportionately great 5 “red 
tape” tends to proliferate; and total costs per unit of output 
tend to rise. Thus we get a terminal stage of increasing costs 
\rith increasing scale which adds the last leg to the U-shaped 
long-run average cost cun'e. 

All the preceding is probably true in a general sense as ap- 
plied to many firms and industries. It should be emphasized, 
however, that within this general pattern there are big differ- 
ences in long-run cost behavior among industries. In certain in- 
dustries, economies of increasing scale are realized for expan- 
sion of the firm up to such a point that the whole market would 
be fully supplied by a single firm before it had reached its 
optimum size. Such an industry' may be called a “natural 
monopoly,” and the firm in question may never grow big 
enough to encounter the ultimate upturn in its long-run aver- 
age cost curv’e. In other industries the optimum scale of firms 
may be large enough that only a few firms of optimum size 
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can be supported b)^ the market. In stdl others^ a verj' small 
firm may be able to exploit the economies of scale fully, and 
the market may be able to support many firms of the most effi- 
cient size. One of the reasons that in so many of our industries 
there are ve.Ty few firms is that in most manufacture the econo- 
mies of large-scale mass production are great and effidenc}’ is 
increased by concentrating production in a few hands. 

The variation of a firm’s production costs in response to TRry- 
ing output in the long run, in sum, tends to be such that the 
cost cun'’e relating average cost to output is of U shape, evidenc- 
ing successive fall and rise of unit cost as output is extended. 
Correspondingly, the firm’s long-run marginal cost curv'e, show- 
ing increments in cost with increasing output, will usuall)'- first 
fall and then rise, alwa}"s intersecting the average-cost curve at 
its lowest point, as in Figure 1 3. 

In terms of such a relationship of unit cost to rate of output 
(considered in conjunction with the demand for its product), 
any business firm wiU dedde how large to make its long-run 
scale of operations. We may antidpate here a later discussion 
by remarking first that it is not at all inevitable that the firm 
will select the “optimum scale” — ^that is, the long-run rate of 
output which gives the lowest unit cost — and second that it is 
only under special conditions of market structure that produc- 
tion by firms at exactly this “optimum” scale will be most de- 
sirable from the standpoint of sodety. From a sodal standpoint 
it is important that the output of any industr}'’ be related to that 
of other industries in an “ideal” fashion (yet to be defined), 
and that the resulting industry output be produced at the lowest 
attainable aggregate cost. If this output cannot conceivably be 
produced with firms operating at optimum scales, then any 
necessary departure from these scales is consistent with maxi- 
mum sodal welfare. 

The rule that the usual firm’s cost per unit of output is a 
minimum at some determinate scale of operations and becomes 
higher if the scale is made smaller or larger than this, has so far 
been supported only by referring to certain “economies of large- 
scale production” and to ^^diseconomies of ver}7- large-scale man- 
agement.” Although such economies and diseconomies are un- 
questionably found in practice, reference to them does not put 
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the explanation of \'ar)’ing Jong-nin costs on the same footing 
as that of \-ar)’ing short-run costs. In fact, it leaves unsettled a 
clear implication of our earlier discussion to the effect that, with 
all factors freelj' \’ariable, \re rmght expect no \’ariation at all 
in long-run a^’erage costs in response to \’ar)'ing scale. 

In the discussion of the short period, it was pointed out that 
the tendency of short-run \-ariabIc costs first to fall and then to 
rise as the rate of utilization of a fixed plant is increased results 
from the changing fro-portion of \-ariable to fixed factors. The 
optimum rate of utilization can be struck at only one rate of 
output, where this proportion is the best- This is because, in the 
short run, part of the factors of production are fixed instead of 
being freely ^■ariable. But if all factors are freely \*ariable in 
amount, as they are in the long run, it would seem that at any 
rate of output the ideal proportion of factors could be had, and 
that therefore the long-run rate of output or scale of operations 
should have no effect on unit costs. Unit costs should remain 
constant at a minimum level for any scale of operations. How 
may this logic be reconciled with our observations concerning 
the economies and diseconomies of increasing scaler 

The key to this apparent dilemma is simply that there are 
concealed limitations on the free variabdit}' of all factors in the 
long nui. Although all factors of production, excepting perhaps 
management, are freel)' variable in amount, th& various factors 
(apital equipment, labor, and resources) are not indef.mtely 
dhlslhle into small units. Thus although it is possible for a firm 
to use more or less capital equipment within u-tde limits, it is 
not aluuys possible to use more or less equipment in the spe- 
dfic forms it is needed. It must use a whole belt-com’eyor for 
its assembly line, or none at all — it cannot use Koo of a belt con- 
veyor. Similarly, although it can use more or less labor within 
wide limits, it cannot use the \'arious specialized forms of labor 
in fractional units, A big plant may be able to use one produc- 
tion-control statistician to ad\-antage; a small plant cannot ordi- 
narily use Ko of a statistician. In brief, the recognized econo- 
mies of large-scale production are essentially a refection of a 
technical indhisihility of factors of production zcithm ghen pat- 
terns of technique. This indi\asibilitj’ prevents the attainment of 
the best proportion among factors until a scale of operations 
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Jarge enough to overcome all indivisibilities is reached. The de- 
cline of unit costs in response to expansion of scale thus reflects 
a progressive approach to the best proportion of factors. Vary- 
ing proportionality of factors is at the heart of long-run cost 
variation just as it is for short-run cost variation.® 

The same line of argument holds in explaining the rise of 
unit costs as scale becomes too large. If diseconomies of large- 
scale management are encountered, this is because the manage- 
ment factor cannot be indefinitely expanded to match expansion 
in other factors 5 management is a “fixed,” or more properly an 
“imperfectly variable,” factor, and indefinite increase in the 
amount of other factors will thus result in rising costs. In other 
words, the “firm” itself, or its administration, is a concealed or 
passive fixed element which accounts for varying costs even 
when the proportions of all other factors may be varied at will. 
The U shape of the long-run cost curve is thus a reflection of 
varying factor proportionality with variations in the scale of the 
firm, although this variation has a somewhat different origin 
from the varying proportionality found in the short run. 

Throughout the preceding discussion of long-run cost curves, 
we have assumed that the factor prices paid by the firm do not 
vary in response to variations in the firm’s output, and thus con- 
structed the curve on the assumption of given factor prices. The 
economies and diseconomies referred to are thus entirely tech- 
nical or real economies and diseconomies, and they alone cause 
long-run costs to vary. Where the firm becomes very large, how- 
ever, there may In addition be systematic variations in factor 
prices in response to variations in the firm’s output, giving rise 
to strictly pecuniary economies or diseconomies of large scale. 
Where these are encountered, they should be reflected in the 
shape of the long-run cost curve. This special phenomenon is 
neglected below, but will be considered in Chapter 7 . 

To this point we have characterized as having in general a 
U shape the average-total-cost curves showing, respectively, 
short-run and long-run cost variations in response to varying 
output. One of these curves shows the firm how unit cost will 
respond to varying output within its present fixed plant 5 the 

° Cf. Boulding:, of. cU., Chap. 23. 
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gradations; every point on LRAC is thus a point of tangency 
with some short-run cost curve which it envelops.® 

We have so far discussed the relation of cost of production 
to output for business firms and have discovered certain typical 
patterns of cost variation which are likely to influence all price 
determination. But in so doing we have centered attention on 
only one of the changes which can cause a firm’s production 
costs to vary — namely, the variation in its output of a given 
good. As we have specifically indicated already, Independent 
changes in wages or in the prices the firm pays for its materials 
are not reflected in our cost curves, although these changes can 
be readily represented by shifts in these curves. Thus the average 
and marginal cost curves of a firm when wages were $5 an hour 
and materials and equipment were at some specific price might 
appear as ACi and MCi in Figure 15. These curves typically 
show the variation of cost in response to change in output, given 
the stated level of wages and material prices and positing no 
response of wages and material prices to output. If wages rise, 
for example to $7 an hour, and materials to some corresponding 
higher level, we would register the resulting change in produc- 
tion costs by a shift of both cost curves, to the new positions AC 2 
and MC 2 . The new cost curves would show the relation of cost 
to output, given the new wage-price level. The effect of inde- 
pendently changing wages and material prices on costs is thus 
shown in the shift from one curve to another (and also in any 
change in the shapes of the cost curves, resulting from dispro- 
portionate changes in wages and material prices, which might 

® It will be noted that the LRA C curve does not intersect the minimum-cost 
points of any of the short-run curves except the lowest. This is because at 
scales short of the optimum scale the lowest cost for any output is to be had by 
“underusing” a plant with a capacity slightly larger than the output needed — 
by operating a certain plant at an output short of that ^f or which its own 
average total costs are a minimum. With costs declining in response to increas- 
ing scale, the output for which the plant’s average total costs are a minimum 
can be produced more cheaply with a slightly larger plant operated at slightly 
less than the larger plant’s minimum-cost output. Past the optimum scale it is 
conversely most economical to “overuse” plant with a capacity slightly smaller 
than the needed output. (The capacity of a plant here refers to the output of 
the plant which gives it its own minimum-unit-cost rate of utilization.) For 
further discussion of the envelope curve, see Stigler, of. cit., pp. 138-142. 
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of cost curveSj as from AC]_ to AC^ in Figure 15. Both the posi- 
tion and the shape of the cost ounces may, of course, be affected. 
The shift of costs in response to variation of product ma)' be 
just as significant to the firm in deciding its polic)'’ as is the cost- 
output relation shown by the shape of any one cun-e. 

The same ma}^ be said of changes in technique 3 the cost- 
output relation represented in any cost curve is linked with and 
reflects a specific technique of production. Changes in cost re- 
sulting from change in technique must be reflected in shifts 
betv’'een cost ounces. 

The advantage of showing separately in a cost curve the 
simple net relation of cost to output, and of representing an}^ 
other changes in cost by shifts in cost cun’^es, is that it enables 
us to consider the ^*ariables which cause costs to change one at 
a time, and thus to simplify the problem. It also enables us to 
describe cost variations on a simple two-dimensional diagram, 
rather than having to use multidimensional mathematical equa- 
tions. It must be recognized, however, that the cost of produc- 
tion for a firm is jointly and simultaneously influenced b}^ the 
rate of output, the t}-pe and qualit)? of product, the tjqje of 
technique, and the wage-price level at which it hires and buys. 
The firm in practice must take simultaneous account of all such 
^^riations, and of their effect on costs. It does not choose a rate 
of output m vacuo, or a technique jn vacuo. It must make a 
joint decision on the technique to use, the quality and design 
of product to produce, and the rate of output to maintain, and 
it must consider the combined effect on cost of the various 
aspects of its total decision. This must be kept clearly in mind 
when we employ cost cun^es in analyzing price determination. 

The student will also recognize that the arbitrar}^ dichotomy 
of cost-output relations into a ^‘short-run” and a “long-run” 
is a drastic simplification made for purposes of elementar}* 
analysis. The firm in practice, starting at any given date, con- 
siders man}^ successivel}^ longer “short runs,” each including the 
prewous and extending a little further into future time, until 
it reaches one long enough to permit variation of all factors and 
thus to qualify as a “long run.” Its decision-making process 
must in essence consider the relationship of a series of such 
overlapping time periods extending up to the “time horizon” 
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appropriate that they should be given separate treatment, in the 
course of analyzing price determination. We will therefore turn 
at once to problems of price determination and discuss selling 
costs as those problems are analyzed. 
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PRICE determination IN PURE 
COMPETITION 


Since the purpose of price anaJ}’sis is to deternilne how a price 
S)*stem functions to allocate resources and distribute income, the 
nature of demands for and costs of products are not essentially 
important matters in themselvesj a detailed knowledge of de- 
mands and costs, however much it is buttressed by mathematical 
refinement, has a distinctly limited usefulness. Demand and cost 
are important mairJy because they are essential to the explana- 
tion of how the price sj'stem works. 

Price formation begins with the indixadual firm, whose pric- 
ing decisions turn primarily upon the demand for its product 
and the cost of producing it. Let us now consider, in a simpli- 
fied case, how such a firm makes derisions concerning price and 
output. 

PRICE DETZR.MIN*ATION FOR VARIOUS HUE INTERVALS 

The most important problem concerns the function of the 
price svstem over time intervals long enough that the rate of 
production of goods can be A"aried and can thus become adjusted 
to the current "le^■els of demand and of cost. We are thus con- 
cerned with price determination by the interaction of production 
costs and bm-ers’ demands, an interaction which requires a suffi- 
cient passage of time for rates of output to change and for both 
95 
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demands and costs to make themselves felt/ We will not con- 
sider at any length price determination in very short periods, 
during which the rate of production cannot be varied, and for 
which, in effect, costs of production are less important in price 
determination than the size of stocks or inventories on hand. 

We have already mentioned two sorts of time intervals for 
which cost variations may be analyzed: (1) the long period, 
during which the firm may vz-vy output through free variation 
in the quantities of all productive factors employed, and (2) the 
short period, during which output can be varied through varia- 
tion in quantities employed of only a part of the factors of 
production, certain “plant factors” being fixed in quantity. In 
either of these periods costs of production interact with demand 
to determine price and output. For long-period planning, ex- 
pected long-run average and marginal costs interact with the 
anticipated long-run average level of demand to determine a 
long-run central tendency for price and output. During short 
periods, short-run average costs interact with the currendy pre- 
vailing (and changing) levels of demand to determine specific 
price tendencies for these shorter periods. A series of short- 
period prices, following a fluctuating demand, may have as their 
central tendency the long-run price just mentioned. 

There is, however, an even shorter interval, which we wiU 
simply call a ^‘very short’^ -period, short enough that for its 
duration output cannot be varied at all. For such a period, price 
depends mainly on immediate demand and on the amount of 
stocks on hand. If demand fluctuates during such periods, price 
movements will depend on the amount of inventories on hand 
and on the rate at which the owners of such inventories are 
willing to dispose of them. Such very-short-period prices may 
tend to fluctuate on either side of short-run prices. 

The theory of very-short-period pricing will not be ex- 
pounded in much detail. In a very short period there will be 
for any good a given market demand, showing the amounts 
buyers are ready to take at various prices. There will also be 
a certain stock of the good -available or on hand over a time 
interval during which existing stocks of finished output cannot 
be supplemented. Dealers in the good may decide to put the 
entire stock on the market during this very short period, in 
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which case price will find a corresponding level on the demand 
curve, or they may decide to withhold part of it, in which case 
the price will be higher. Thus if in Figure 1 6 the demand for 
a good is DD' for a very short period, and the stock on hand 
is oy, offering of the entire stock tviU result in a price of op. But 
if sellers offer only oft, withholding the amount the price 
trill be opi. Various suppositions concerning the tendency of 
sellers to withhold stocks may be developed. By and large, 
however, their tendency to withhold tvill be governed by the 
prospective short-run price, which is expected to prevail as ad- 
ditional output is forthcoming and which trill rule as existing 
inventories are replaced. Ver)’-short'period prices are thm tied 
fairly closely to short-run prices and to costs. We trill dispense 
with further (^scussion of spedal theories of verj'-short-run 
prices and turn directly to price determination as related to costs 
of production. 


TllE SlGNinCANCE OF PURE COitPETITlON 

The process of such price formation, and indeed the prices 
which result from it, differ sigmficantly according to the sort of 
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market structxire within which individual sellers operate. The 
characteristics of this market structure influence the nature of 
the demand for the individual seller’s product, with the result 
that price formation and price results are different for different 
types of industries. This was suggested at the end of Chapter 2 
in our discussion of individual sellers’ demands. We must 
therefore consider separately the nature of price determination 
in each of several t}^es of industry — ^initiaUy in pure competi- 
tion, monopoly, differentiated and pure oligopoly and monopo- 
listic competition. 

We begin with industries in pure competition — ^where there 
are many small sellers, all of whom produce identical products. 
Several markets for agricultural crops, especially the grains, 
reasonably approximate purely competitive conditions. That is, 
a given crop is produced by several thousand farmers, no one 
of whom controls a significant proportion of the total output. 
Their various outputs, moreover, being reduced to standard 
specifications or grades, are viewed as identical by all buyers. 
In the field of industrial production, purely competitive market 
structures are unusual, because ordinarily the sellers are few and 
their products are often differentiated. Two industrial markets 
which give fair' approximations to pure competition, however, 
are that for cotton gray goods and that for bituminous coal. 
Cotton gray goods are produced by about six hundred small 
firms, without any ver}^ significant differentiation among then- 
outputs. Soft coal is produced by over a thousand small mining 
companies, and the output is substantially undifferentiated. But 
for the American economy as a whole, the purely competitive 
market or any reasonable approximation to it is an exceptional 
case. 

Some explanation is therefore required for treating this rather 
special case before turning to the more common market situa- 
tion where sellers are few and products significantly differen- 
tiated, Pure competition is considered first for two reasons. First, 
the analysis of pricing in pure competition is relatively simple 
and uncomplicated, and thus serves as a useful introduction to 
more complicated phases of price analysis. The range of pricing 
and allied decisions which must be made by a seller in pure com- 
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Jistic and oligopolistic markets. There is thus less for analj-s 
to take account of, and certiun fundamentals common to a 
markets may be made to stand out more clearly. Second, th 
price beharior and results which emerge from purely corapeti 
tive markets serve as a convenient measuring rod or standar 
for appraising the price results in other (and more common 
sorts of markets. The price results associated theoretically wit 
pure competition are often held to possess certain normath 
properties, or to represent a sort of ideal in capitalist pridn 
behavior. In any event, many of the traditional justifications fo 
a laissez-faire economy, which argue that a capitalist econom 
is through its price sj-stem automatically self-regulating towari 
ideal results, refer explicitly or implicitiy to a world of purel 
competitive markets, or at any rate of markets not signi^ntl 
different in their operation from markets in pure competitiot 
This is true of Adam Smith {Tfte Wealth of Nations, 1776 
and of Friedrich Hayek {The Road to Serfdom, 1944). 

Without prejudging the normative merits of pure competi 
tion, we recognize here that the analj-sjs of purely competitiv 
markets may proride tentative standards by which other mor 
common sorts of beharior may be measured- Also, of course 
there are enough purely competitive markets in the moder 
economy to make investigations of this tjpe practically impor 
tant. We will therefore consider at once the operation of th 
firm, the industry, and the economy when governed by pur 
competition. 

SHORT-Rt.^ TRICING BY THE FIRH IS PURE COMPETmOS 

The basic characteristics of a market in pure competition ar 
(1) that the various sellers in the market produce a single iden 
tical product, and (2) that they are so many in number and si 
small that no one of them can perceptibly influence the price o 
this product. From the lai^ number and relative smallness o 
these sellers there may also ordinarily be inferred a third marke 
characteristic. It is quite east' for additional sellers to enter th^ 
market if they so derirej there is ease of entryj- In such : 
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market, how may price and output be expected to behave, and 
how may the force of competition be expected to govern pro- 
ductive activity? 

There are in general two ways of seeking an answer to this 
question. One is to find some markets with a purely competitive 
structure, observe what happens in them, and then make some 
generalizations concerning their behavior. Another is to postu- 
late the relevant conditions which control the operation of enter- 
prise in such a market, and to work out deductively the sort of 
behavior which logically should emerge from the postulated 
circumstances. The latter method is that of conventional price 
analysis. It is certainly not a substitute for inductive investiga- 
tion, which should always supplement and test the conclusions 
of the more abstract theory. But it does offer by far the most 
facile and accessible means of developing a general idea of what 
the significance of any market situation is. We will therefore 
turn immediately to the more or less abstract analysis of purely 
competitive pricing, and will comment a bit later on the induc- 
tive examination of the process. 

Our first inquiry must concern how the individual firm in a 
purely competitive industry decides upon its price and its out- 
put. Suppose, for example, there are 600 small sellers of gray 
cotton yarn, and consider the price-output decisions of one of 
them — ^first for a short period. Here we have a firm with a given 
product (a standardized grade of yarn) and a given fixed plant, 
which for the course of the short period it cannot vary in size. 

potential entrants can obtain sufficient funds to establish a firm; ( 2 ) the incre- 
ment to industry output resulting' from the entry of one additional firm is so 
small as to have no perceptible effect on industry price, and thus the potential 
entrant is not deterred by fear of changing the existing price situation; (3) 
all potential entrants have free access to all resources or factors needed for 
production, at competitive market prices, since there is no monopolization of 
resource otvnership or control by established firms; (4) there are no other arti- 
ficial impediments to entry; and (5) ne'w entrants can produce outputs iden- 
tical to those of established firms. Where all these conditions are observed, we 
have the ultimate in ease of entry, or purely competitive free entry. In markets 
outside the purely competitive category, however, there may be relatively easy 
entry, -where some but not all of these conditions are observed. “Easy” entry in 
oligopoly, for example, might observe all conditions except the second, and 
possibly the first and fifth. 
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is equal to average total cost) though at outputs smaller th 
or larger than it would make a net loss. To choose t 
output (between q-y and q-^) which will maximize its profit, t 
firm will refer directly to its marginal cost of -produ ction a 
the nmrginal ^receiq>t5 from its s ales. '' 

The marginal cost of production, shown by the line MC^ 
the addition to cost for any unit addition to output. The mi 
ginal receifts is nov/ defined correspondingly as the addition 
total revenue for any vmU addition to output (and sales), 
pure competition, where price remains invariant as the m 
viduai seller increases his output, his marginal or additional : 
ceipts from any unit added to output are the same as the pr 
of that unit of output. Thus if a firm’s demand schedule sho 
the following uurelv competitive relation — 
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it is apparent that marginal receipts are always the same as price. 
The firm’s demand curve, dd\ is therefore also its marginal re- 
ceips cttrve^ showing additions to total revenue per unit of 
a^itions to output. 

To find the most frofitable outpity the firm will logically add 
to iti output as long as the marginal cost of additional output 
is less than the margincl receipts of that output. But it will not 
extend output when the marginal cost of additional output be- 
comes greater thaixihe marginal receipts. It is then evident "tirat 
the firm tvittTn^imize its profits at the output for which mar- 
g inal cost just equals marginal receip ts. In pure competitl^, 
wh’fcr^lte rnarginal receipts earned by any unit of output are the 
same as Its price, the firm will evidently extend output exactly 
to the point where marginal cost equals price. This is the output 
oq in Figure 17. ^ ’ 

At this output the price is measured by the distance qcy the 
total cost per unit by the distance qby and the profit per unit of 
output by the distance be. The aggregate profit is the rectangle 
abed (the profit per unit, be, multiplied by the quantity of out- 
put, ab). This is necessarily the largest profit W’hich can be 
earned during the short period in question. It is suggested that 
the student reconsider the preceding four paragraphs until he 
understands the argument thoroughly. 

The general rule which the firm follow’s to maximize its 
short-run profit is to select the output at which marginal cost 
is equal to marginal receipts, which in the case of pure compe- 
tition also means that marginal cost is equal to price. If the 
market price at which the firm can sell changes during a short 
period, the firm will change its output sufficiently to bring mar- 
ginal cost into equality w’ilh the new' price. 
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In Figure 18 we suppose that a firm, with the same costs 
shown in Figure 17, is faced successively with the prices ^i, /> 2 , 
^ 3 , and As the market price changes from one level to 
another, the competitive firm^s demand curve, a horizontal line, 
simply shifts to a new level. It is evident from our preceding 
argument that at the price fi the firm will produce qi\ at fz it 
will produce j />3 the quantity at fi the quantity qi. That 
is, it \vill adjust its output so as to eqmte marginal cost to each 
new price. In this way it will earn the largest profit or incur the 
smallest loss obtainable at any particular price. 

It is not necessary that the firm make a profit in excess of full 
costs, or that it break even, to induce it to remain in business for 
the short period. (The average total costs of the firm, repre- 
sented in the ATC cur\T, are defined as inclusive of a normal 
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return on capital and of wages of management — or, in effect, of 
a normal or necessary profit.) Whether the firm makes more or 
less than costs including this normal profit in a given short pe- 
riod simply depends upon where market price happens to lie. 
If market price is high, as at fi, the firm makes an excess profit 
at its most profitable output, in the amount be per unit. If price 
falls just at the firm can just recover full costs (average total 
costs equaling price), but can make no excess profit. If price is 
ps, the firm makes a net loss in the amount gh per unit. If price 
is still lower at pi, it makes a larger net loss of ij per unit. Any 
of those results might ensue m the short period. Higher prices 
ordinarily characteri 2 e prosperous and lower prices depression 
periods. 

It is easily evident that the firm should be willing to produce 
at the prices pj or pj, where it either makes an excess profit or 
recovers full costs. But it may at first appear surprising that the 
firm should continue to produce at a net loss, at prices p, or pi. 
The logic of such a procedure is evident, however, if we recall 
that short-period costs are partly fixed and partly \’ariable, and 
that the fixed costs would be incurred at zero output. If the firm 
refuses to produce at all, it will incur a net loss equal to its total 
fixed cost. It should therefore be willing to accept any price 
w’hich will enable it to reduce this loss or, in other words, any 
price in excess of the average variable (or out-of-pocket) cost 
of production. If it does this, it will find that production at a 
net loss per unit nevertheless enables it to minimize its total 
loss for the short period, by recovering some proportion of the 
otherwise lost fixed cost. 

Thus in Figure 1 8 the firm is willing at the price pa to pro- 
duce the output qa (making a net loss per unit of g/;), because 
this enables it to make a return per unit above average variable 
costs in the amount fg. This return, though not enough to 
defray all fixed costs, at least recovers a part of them and thus 
makes production worthwhile. We may therefore generalize 
that the firm will produce in the short run (at an output where 
marginal cost equals price) as long as price exceeds the average 
^-ariable cost of output. Thus the minimum price which would 
induce the firm to produce in Figure 18 is fi, where price just 
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2Qa, showing the amounts of yarn which buyers as a whole are 
prepared to take at each market price. The price scale in Figure 
2Qa is the same as that shot^m for the indiwdual seller’s demand 
line. The quantit)’’ scale runs in much larger quantities. Thus 
the output oq of one seller is represented by a very small dis- 
tance, whereas the combined output of 700 sellers is the much 
longer distance OQ. 

In the example in Figure 20/7, we began by supposing a pro- 
visional price ofi (similar to of in Figure 19) for the good. At 
this price sellers react and produce a combined output OQ. Now 
the process of market price determination is under way. The 
output OQ will sell at some specific price, but not necessarily 
at the provisional price ofx which brought it forth. In the 
example above, it will sell at a lower price, and market price 
will therefore fall to this level. But with this price drop each 
seller will produce a little less (reducing output to a point where 
marginal cost again equals price). The aggregate output will 
therefore be reduced to somewhat below OQ, and price will rise 
above of^- By a process of successive adjustment the market will 
arrive at some price ofe, intermediate between of -2 and ofij at 
which the aggregate amount buyers are willing to take just 
equals the aggregate amount sellers are willing to suffly. 

Thus it is clear that the aggregate of adjustments of supply 
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undertaken by many small firms, interacting ^th the market 
demand, determines a short-run ^‘eq uilibrium’* price at wh ich 
industry' nnd cup ply are_in bailee. This explanation is 

accurate enough as far as it goes, but it is unnecessarily cumber- 
some. The determination of short-run market price in pure com- 
petition may be characterixed more concisely as follows. The 
demand conditions affecting price arc evidently represented in 
the industr)' demand schedule for the good, DD\ showing the 
amount which all buyers will take at each price. The short-run 
supply conditions for the market as a whole may be represented 
in a corresponding industry supply curve SS'y which shows the 
amounts of goods ail sellers wdl offer at each price. This short- 
run industry supply curve is evidently the aggregate of the 
3l;orJ-ni» jwpply cuTces oj all the indrvidtial firms in the market, 
or, in e§ect, the sum of the short-run marginal cost curves of 
these firtns. The supply curve of the indiridual firm in pure 
competition is that range of its rising marginal cost cur\’C which 
lies above its intersection wath the firm*s average-Nairiable-cost 
curve, since this segment of marginal-cost cuiwe shows the 
amount of output the firm will pr^uce at each corresponding 
price. To get the indn'^rn* «^iipply amply nuke a 

“horizontal” addition of all such individual marginal-cost 
cujves, and arrive at a summation which shows the aggregate 
amount all firms ■nill furnish at each possible price. 

If we now, as in Figure 20h, place this industrj' supply cuiwe, 
in juxtaposition \riih the market demand cun'c, DD', the 
intersection of the t^vo curves shows the equilibrium market 
price. In the short period the equilibrium price will be op,, at 
which the amount supplied by all sellers just equals the amount 
demanded by all bmers. Departure from this price in either 
direction ivill set in course adjustments which tend to return 
price to the equilibrium level. 

(The preceding construction of the short-run industp* supply 
curve assumes that \-ariabIe factor prices paid by firms in the in- 
dui'tn* do not change in response to a change in industry output. 
The supply cun-e thus is a simple summation of firms* mar^nal 
cost curves, each drawn on the assumption of given factor prices, 
and its slope reflects only mox-ement along such cuiv«. If, how- 
ei'cr, factor prices chans^ in response to changes in industry' 
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output — ^though not to changes in any firm’s output — thus caus- 
ing the cost curves of all firms to shift as industry output varies, 
then the industry supply curve must be drawn to reflect such 
induced shifts in firms’ marginal cost curves as well as move- 
ments along them.) 

The equilibrium has two essential properties. First, price is 
such that the aggregate amount sellers are willing to produce 
just equals the amount buyers are willing to take. The price 
thus tends to be maintained rather than to be departed from, 
so long as demand and supply conditions are unchanged. Second, 
each seller is in individual short-run equilibrium, producing just 
such an amount that his marginal cost equals market price. 
This is of course essential if the price is an equilibrium price. 

It is thus clear in a purely competitive market, although each 
seller regards price as outside his control, and simply adjusts his 
output to whatever the going price may be, that the combined 
actions of many such sellers unequivocally determine a definite 
market price at which the individual profit-seeking adjustments 
of ’ all sellers can be maintained consistently with the aggregate 
desires of buyers. 'We thus see, first in the instance of short-run 
adjustments, that a market in pure competition is “automatically 
regulated” or “self-regulating” to a certain end. “An invisible 
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hand,” as Adam Smith described it, harnesses the essentially 
selfish adjustments of each of many sellers to produce a price 
result that none of them has plarm^ 

What is the character of tius unplanned price result: For the 
short run, it has relatively few properties. First, the equilibrium 
price is equal to the marginal cost of production of :dl sellers- 
Second, the short-run price may be equal to, greater than, or 
less than the average total cost of any or all pr^ucers. As long 
as all plant capadtx' and the number of firms are fixed, a short- 
nm equilibrium can be maintained e\*en though net losses are 
general, or though highly attracti\'e excess profits are generally 
being earned in the industn-. Adjustments to correct for such 
conditions can occur only in the longer nm. All that is required 
in the short run \% that price shall be at least as high as the 
average variable costs of production of at least some sellers in 
the industn*. In the short run, price bears no necessarj' corre- 
spondence to average total cost of production. 

These are the principal evident properties of purely competi- 
tive price in any given short-nin situation. Certain other sig- 
nificant properties are obser\*ed, however, if we consider short- 
run adjustments to changes in demand or cost. As the economy 
moves through time, the level of demand for goods generally 
or for anv particular good ordinarily fluctuates irith changes in 
the volume of consumer purchasing power. Similarly, the level 
of industry* costs fluctuate with changes in wage rates and ma- 
terial prices which are independent of the indusirt'^s output. Such 
fluctuations are reflected in si'Stematic ihifts in industry* demand 
and supply curves, as shown in Figure 21. Thus an increase \a 
demand with the advent of more prosperous times would be 
reflected bv a shift of the industn,- demand curve for a good 
from DD' io DtDi. A rise in the level of costs mdep^dently 
of industiv output would be r^^istered in a shift of the industry- 
supply (combined marginal cost) curve from to SiS\. W hen 
such shifts occur in a purely competitive industry*, no seller cm 
control price, and as a result there is an immediate and full 
adjustment of price and output to changes in demand or cost. 
Thus if demand is DD‘ and supply .y5','eqmlibrium price is op 
and quantit}- or. But a shift of demand to ViVt (supply re- 
maining the same at wrill automatically raise price to opt and 
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quantity to ogi. Other shifts in supply or demand will bring 
rimilarly immediate responses. 

An important propert}^ of pure competition is thus that price 
is automatically responsive to changes in demand or cost, and 
tends to be very jiexi-ble over time if there are changes in these 
price-determining variables. The purely competitive price thus 
tends to perform an active regulatory function in adjusting 
output to changes in the surrounding economic situation. So far 
as it tends to rise and fall readity in response to controlling 
changes, moreover, it tends to dampen fluctuations in output, 
vriiich thus can be more stable over time than it would be if 
price were more rigid,® 

The preceding discussion has characterized the determination 
of price and output in pure competition for the short run — that 
is, for periods of sis months to one or two years during which 
the amount of flored plant available in such an industr}’’ is rela- 
tively inflexible. For such a period, price and output observe 

®Vor a general diECHssion of price flexibility, see Saol Ivelson and W, G. 
ICdra, Price Behavior and- Business Policy, Temporaip I^ational Economic 
Committee, Monograpb Ivo. 1 (IVasbingtoii, 194]), Cbap. 2. 
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lowest-cost scale. At the price it will build to a scale to pro- 
duce the output q — ^to optimum scale. At any lower price ^ 1 , 
this firm will not produce at all 5 it will refuse to build any new 
plant or will begin to liquidate its existing plant. 

So much for the reaction of the single i&m to any anticipated 
long-run price, which is precisely the same order as its adjust- 
ment to a short-run price. The determination of the long-run 
price for the industry, however, does involve a different ele- 
ment and a different result.' The industry price will in effect be 
determined jointly by the aggregate output adjustments of an 
initial number of firms in the industry and by the entry or exit 
of firms in response to excess frofts or net losses. Suppose ini- 
tially, as in Figure 23, that the long-run industry demand is 
DD', that '2<MC represents the summation of the long-run 
marginal cost curves of the existing firms in the industry, and 
that AC IS the level of the minimum average cost (including 
normal profit) of every firm in the industry. (The reason for 
considering all firms equal in this respect will be discussed 
below.) In this event, the combined industry output will be OQ, 
the price, o^, will be equal to AC, and all firms will be maldng 
just a normal profit at minimum cost. Each firm will be in a 
position indicated by the relation of p to LRAC in Figure 22. 
Since none will wish to leave, and since additional entry would 
cut price below minimum average costs, this is. evidently ajlpng- 
run equilibrium output for the industry. 
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Suppose, alternatively, that with the same minimum average 
costs, and with the initial aggregate marginal cost 2MC, the 
industry demand is D^D-f. Now with the initial number of firms, 
price would be 0^25 and above the average costs of all firms, 
in the position shown by the relation of po to LRAC in Figure 
22. These firms will therefore be content to remain and make 
excess profits, but additional firms will wish to enter the in- 
dustry to get some excess or supernormal profits also. As they 
do so, the aggregate supply (2MC) will shift rightward and 
price will fall. When it reaches iSMCo, price will be of, equal 
to minimum average costs, AC (the minimum LRAC from 
Figure 22), and the industry will be in equilibrium to the de- 
mand DoDn- The entry of firms takes place until total supply 
is such that price equals minimum average costs. 

{ Taking the preceding argument as a whole, it is evident that 
I in the long run, and with unimpeded entry and exit of new 
; firms, the scale and number of firms will adjust together to 
I such a level that price equals the minimum average costs of 
■' production of all firms. This is the result of free and unrestricted 
pure competition. In arriving at this conclusion, however, we of 
: course made certain simplifying assumptions — ^namely, that all 
firms in an industiq^ have the same minimum average cost 
{LRAC) at any given industry output and that this minimum 
cost does not shift up or down as industry output is extended 
or restricted by entry to or exit from the industry. Where these 
conditions both hold, the long-run suffly cwve for ths industry 
is in effect a horizontal line at the level of this minimum average 
cost — for example, the line extended from AC in Figure 23. 
That is, under free entry and exit firms are in the long run 
continually forced to produce at prices equal to their minimum 
average costs, and output will be extended or retracted at this 
uniform minimum cost-price level simply by adding to or sub- 
tracting from the number of firms until output is such that 
price equals this cost. Hence the locus of successive minima of 
the long-run average costs of the member firms (AC in Figure 
23) is the long-run supply curve for the purely competitive 
industry. AVhere the demand curve intersects this supply curve 
we find the long-run price and output for the industr}^ Al- 
though each firm adjusts so as to produce where long-run mar- 
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glnal cost equals price, the pressure of entrj' and exit is such that 
it succeeds in producing only where minimum average cost is 
equal to price. Since this minimum average cost is not altered 
as industrj’ output is changed by entrj' or exit of firms, the in- 
dustry' has a perfectly elastic supply cun-e at its level. 

Let us now reconsider the simplifying assumptions concern- 
ing uniformity of minimum costs as among firms at any given 
industry output and the constancy' of the minimum cost let'el in 
the face of entry or exit. The proposition that all firms have 
identical minimum costs at any’ given industry* output in the lone 
run stems from the definition of costs. It is initially assumed for 
this argument that all firms can and do use the one most eco- 
nomical technique of production (this may' be considered a corol- 
lary of free entry) and thus that their costs do not differ be- 
cause of differences in technique. Given this, all firms must have 
identical minimum average costs in equilibrium so long as the 
units of any factor used by one firm have the same efficiency’ as 
those used by others, and so long as each firm pays or counts as 
the cost of any factor the same given market price that other 
firms do. If they use factors of differing efficiency, their mini- 
mum average costs will be identical if each factor unit is paid or 
imputed a market value representing the full earning power cor- 
responding to its particular efficiency. .An apparent difference in 
costs among firms may resvdt from the fact that some firms in 
calculating costs impute or pay' to factors of given quality’ other 
than their market prices, or from the fact that they do not pay- 
or impute to factors of superior efficiency the full market value 
of their superior efficiency'. When costs are defined to include 
a market value imputed to each factor unit which represents 
its full earning power (under conditions of competitive free 
entn’) — as they should be — all firms in a competitive industry 
\rill ha^-e identical minimum a\'erage costs, which will equal in- 
dustry price in long-run equilibrium. Costs will of course not 
include the earning power of impediments to entry, since these 
are assumed not to exist.* 

* Cf. Stigler, of. ct:., pp. 159-166, and BoulJing, of. a:.. Chap. 21, for 
funh«r analysis of this somewhat complicated *ss«c, which is treated only in 
elementary and simplified fashion here. 
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A third norm of price beha\*ior is found in the equalit)- be- 
tween price and the sodallj* reJe\"ant marginal cost of adding 
to industry' output.* When such a condition holds for a number 
of industries at once, the relative outputs of the several indus- 
tries are governed by a consistent rule and to some advantage. 
This matter tvill be discussed at length below. 

It is also relevant that purely competitive prices in general 
are flexible or responsive to changes in cost and demand. For 
any one industr)’, price flexibilit)' tends to make output more 
stable in the face of given fluctuations in purchasing power; for 
a number of industries it tends, when buying power fluctuates, 
to keep their relative outputs in a relationship governed by im- 
personal cost and demand conditions rather than by the rela- 
tively arbitrar)’ decisions of indhndual enterprisers. 

It is further significant that production takes place without , 
any “selling cost” for advertising, sales promotion, and the like, , 
since no seller has anj-thing unique to advertise. Although the ' 
total absence of such costs is not necessarily ideal in e^'er)• 
market situation, an absolute maximum of economy in this tj'pc 
of e.'Cpenditure must be counted as a \irtuaj adN'antage of pure 
competition. The significance of selling costs in other market 
situations must be discussed at a later point. 

The prog^essivene^s of firms in purely competitive indus- 
tries, as measured by the readinciS with which they adopt new 
techniques, improve products, or expand plant to supply the 
needs of a growing market, cannot condusively assessed on 
a priori grounds. On the one hand the freedom of entr)' to such 
markets, together with the impossibility of any firm withhold- 
ing developments for fear of adversely affecting price, are defi- 
nitciv favorable to progress. On the other hand, the indiddual 
seller’s complete lack of control o\-cr his market price may make 
anv contemplated investment seem more risk)- than it would, 
for example, to a monopolist. -•Uso, ven- small sellers ma)‘ 
lack adequate fxmds for research. Both of these factors tend to 
dampen progressiveness. The net effect of pure competition on 

• And, at tht sacre time, the agg r e g ate co*t of producing the total output for 
t\hich marginal cost c< 5 uals pHcc is the minitaum attainable aggregate cost of 
that output (los\e« available average cost per istiil timea the number of units), 
so that e£ci«ncv is at a practical maximnni. 
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progress depends on the relative force of these two sets of fac- 
tors. We will return to this matter in our discussion of monopoly. 

The preceding appraisal of the performance of pxirety com- 
petitive markets stems directly from an exploration of the logic 
of profit-seeking within this sort of market structure. The con- 
clusions are deduced rather than inducti-^^ely discovered. The 
student is therefore entitled to ask how these conclusions square 
with obsen'ed results in actiml markets. 

We should first re-emphasize that verj^ few markets in the 
United States have structures reasonabl}'- approximating pure 
competition. In mining, manufacture, transportation, and com- 
munications, concentration has with ver}'' few exceptions pro- 
ceeded to the point where the number of sellers is small enough 
that indhidual sellers can influence the market price. Many of 
these markets are further complicated b)'^ differentiation among 
the products of ri^-al sellers, which gives such sellers further 
direct control o^’er their pricing. In the distributit^e and service 
trades, the number of sellers in a market is ordinarily large, but 
product differentiation is important enough to cause a distinct 
departure from purel}^ competitive conditions. Agriculture has 
ordinarily been dted as the final stronghold of pure competition, 
since farmers are ordinaril)'’ many and their products highly 
standardized. But even here the growth of verj'’ large-scale 
farming in certain crops, coupled with the formation of pro- 
ducers’ cooperati^■es in many others, has frequentl}^ resulted in 
the concentration of output in the hands of a few sellers. As a 
result we find anything like pure competition among sellers only 
in one of two industrial markets and in a part of the agricul- 
tural sphere. 

In this limited area of the economy, purely competitive 
markets seem to behave about as our theorj'’ would lead us to 
believe. The average profits of enterprise are low — certainly 
lower than in many fields where strong monopoly’ elements are 
present. Ptices tend to be ver}'- flexible over time, responding 
very strongly to nodical changes in the level of buyers’ de- 
mands, and the rate of output is correspondingly more stable 
over time than it is elsewhere in the economy. There is also 
incomplete evidence that output is generally adjusted to keep 
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marginal costs of production close to price. Scales and rates of 
utilization of plants eudence no consistent average departures 
from the optimum. 

An extended perusal of an indindual industn’ — such as the 
cotton gray goods or bituminous coal industries — ^\vhich approxi- 
mates conditions of price competition, may of course reveal spe- 
dal considerations affecting price which are not accounted for in 
a general theory of pure competition. Unstable usages or ma- 
terial prices, for example, have for a long time led to rapidly 
shifting costs and extreme instability of price in both the cases 
just mentioned. Price reduaions once under way tended to 
stimulate further instability of tvage and other costs — in effect 
competitive wage-cutting — with undesirable end results for labor 
employed in coal mines and cotton mills. Both industries, more- 
over, were plagued during the long interval between World 
Wars I and II with what appeared to be insufficient profits. 
Yet the process of exit from these indtistries, which should have 
tended to restrict output enough to raise prices to a normally 
profitable level, was very slow. The long run u'as ver)’ long 
indeed, if newed as a period during whii capacity might be- 
come adjusted to demand. Similar difficulties of accentuated 
price instability and of slowness in adjusting to declining de- 
mand have plagued agriculture and other purely competitive 
industries.^ 

Put in strict analytical terms, the peculiar difficulties of these 
industries include: (1) The fact that industry’ demand has de- 
clined over long periods, from wartime or other irregular 
peaks, leading to the need for progressi\'e exit of a significant 
proportion of established firms if a long-run equilibrium were 
to ^ struck. (2) The fact that fixed plant — whether coal mines, 
cotton mills, or developed agricultural land — long-lived, so 
that exit is \‘ery slow to take place so long as out-of-pocket costs 
are covered. For very long time inlenuls, therefore, firms con- 
tinue to earn qxusi rents less than full fixed cots, and their ac- 
counts show profits less than normal. (3) The labor supplies in 
these industries (including self-employed labor in farming) are 

' See Lloj J G. Fejrold>> “Cutthreat Competition,” Jrrtri.-jrt Ecansnh Rt- 
December 194C*. 
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immobile and have not tended to leave these industries as the 
demand for their services declined. As a result, the declining 
demand for the products has led to lower wages (and lower 
variable costs) rather than to sm.aller output. This has in turn 
delayed the exit of firms. 

It is also true that sellers in purely competitive industries 
have been at an absolute or comparative disadvantage because so 
many industries in the economy were oligopolistic and highly 
concentrated. When this is the case, entry of potential new 
enterprisers into the concentrated fields (where large invest- 
ments are ordinarily required) is likely to be quite difficult, and 
the few remaining industries with many sellers and easy entry 
are likely to become overcrowded, especially if there is any 
tendency to over-all unemployment. These industries therefore 
tend to realize smaller profits than those with more difficult 
entry, and sellers in them may feel that they suffer from “too 
much” competition. Not only is abnormally active entry a 
problem, but with some given number of sellers these many- 
seller industries suffer comparatively also because they cannot 
arrange an organized restriction of output when demand de- 
clines, whereas in concentrated industries such output restriction 
may be quite feasible. The depression-period earnings of un- 
concentrated industry are thus likely to be much less favorable 
than those of concentrated industries. 

As a consequence sellers in such industries have generally 
been unhappy in their lot, have decried as destructive, cutthroat, 
and murderous the sort of competition to which they are sub- 
ject, and have sought special relief from the rigors of compe- 
tition. This drive to escape pure competition has been basically 
responsible for producer cooperatives in agriculture, for govern- 
ment price supports in the same field, and for special price regu- 
lation for bituminous coal. There is probably an inherent tend- 
ency in capitalist enterprise to attempt escape from pure com- 
petition by one device or another, and this in part explains why 
this sort of market structure becomes less and less important 
through time. This tendency is accelerated when a great num- 
ber of industries have attained the greater stability and higher 
profits ordinarily associated with more concentrated market 
structures. 
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In spite of the several socially desirable properties theo- 
retically associated with pure competition, therefore, there is 
some question that it has ever been a practically tenable sort of 
market structure for verj' many industries in the economy. This 
is partly because the free enterprise on which it depends tends 
in its own interest to alter this sort of market situation as much 
and as quickly as possible. It is also partly because pure com- 
petition in the markets for goods has fostered excessive price 
instability, 'which was reflected in underlying labor and raw 
material prices, and because this put the areas affected in a much 
more precarious position than the remainder of the economy. 

Nevertheless, the functions of market price as a regulator in 
industries in pure competition gives us a good simple picture 
of the general function of price in any market. At the same 
time, it gives us a reference mark in terms of which pricing in 
other more common sorts of markets may be described and 
measured. 


NORMATIVE PROPERTIES OF AN ECONO.\n’ 

IN PURE COMPETTnON 

The function of a price system, however, 'will not be re- 
vealed simply by considering one industry at a time. Perhaps 
the most important task of the price s)’stem is to guide the 
allocation of resources among different industries in accordance 
uath relative cost and uith consumer demand. Analysis of this 
process requires that we examine a large group of industries 
(preferably all of them) at once. In the actual economy, of 
course, the various industrial markets are of divergent struc- 
tural t\’pes. Some are monopoliesj many are oligopolies} mo- 
nopolistic competition is fairly important; and there are a few 
markets in pure competition. In this mixed situation the func- 
tion of the price system is quite complicated. To understand 
certain basic elements of the price sj'stem, therefore, it is useful 
to extend our an3l}'sis of pure competition to consider briefly 
how an economy with all its Industries in pure competition 
might function. This will give us certain simple general ideas 
which will be useful later on, and will at the same time pro- 
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ride some reference points for the measurement of more com- 
plex (and more real) situations. 

Suppose tiiat ive had an economy in which every industry 
was purely competitive — where in eadh industr}^ there were many 
small sellers %vith a uniform product^ and where entr}^ to all 
industr)' was free and easy. Suppose also that there was a given 
constant flow of mone}!- purchasing power seeking all goods^ 
which was maintained invariant through time. The accomplish- 
ments of a free price system should be clear and definite. 

We should first expect everj- industrjr in the long run to tend 
toward a purely competitive equilibrium — ^in each industryj 
price should equal both the mimmum average cost of produc- 
tion and the long- and short-run marginal cost. This result 
should be reached in the following manner. For each product 
which is being produced or can be produced, there exists at 
2Jiy moment a gi'^^en industr)^ demand schedule, showing the 
schedule of mone)' offers b)' all bu}’ers for that good. For the 
familj- of all goods there exists an interrelated family of such 
demand schedules, reflecting the relative importance, in terms 
of money expendittire, which bu5'ers attach to various goods. 
Enterprising sellers, in pursuit of a profit, will be attracted by 
these monetary* demands to imdertake in each line a productive 
effort roughl}? proportionate to the mone}' demand, considera- 
tions of cost being taken into account, and to increase output in 
each line until some balance betv'een price and cost is struck. In 
this wa}q the mone}* demands of bu}-ers and the profit-seeking 
acti'rities of sellers interact to accomplish some organization of 
resource use relati^'e to consumer needs. This is generally true 
of an}^ free-enterprise economy, regardless of whether market 
structures are purel)^ competitive or are in a considerable degree 
monopolistic. 

\Wth all markets purely competiti-^^e, however, the adjust- 
ment would be influenced by the facts that all firms were free 
to enter an}^ field without impediment and that in no field could 
indnddual firms affect the working of market price. Entry of 
sellers into each industn*, and shifts from industr}' to industry, 
could then proceed until the return to capital invested was 
equalized in all fields and until no industr}^ offered more attrac- 
tive profits than another. The pursuit of profits by enterprise 
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should thus be able to adjust the relative outputs in ^'arious 
fields to relative consumer demands mihout until 

the force of competition made the discrcpanc)' bett^-een cost and 
price in each sin^ar. 

Any geTjeral discrepanc}’ between cost and price throughout 
the economy should also be clinunated, by competitive bidding 
among enterprisers for land, labor, and capital, so that factor 
prices in general would be adjusted to commodit)' prices in gen- 
eral in such fashion that there were no excess profits left. The 
net result of all this is that the economy should at last tend 
toward a sort of general equilibrium of relative prices of such 
character that in everj* industry price would be equal to both 
a\'erage cost and marginal cost. It would also necessarily be 
true, tvith a money fiow which was self-sustaining and firtor 
prices which were freely adjustable, that all factors would be 
fully emploj'ed.* 

As this situation was approached, an impersonal price sj'stem 
would have imposed a vcr^* defimte tjpe of regulation on all 
economic actiritj-. As long-run equilibrium was attained in ail 
industries, resources would be allocated among the production 
of difierent goods ii\ such wise that price was everywhere equal 
to the marginal cost of firms and to the minimum average cost 
of production of all firms at the prevailing level of factor prices. 
Now in this situation the following may be argued: (1) The 
socially reieiunt marginal cost of increasing industrj' output is 
the increment to asgregate industry' cost caused by an increment 
to industry output, griw; the factor pices pevailin^ at the pint 
of the increrszer.t. This cost reflects the rise of aggregate costs 
due to additional use of real resources at the preiuiling prices — 
the money “ojlue of the real cost incretnen! — but not any added 
rise. In industry costs due to any induced rise ira the money prices 
of faaors. (2) The industry' average cost as defined represents 
this socially rele\-ant marginal cost of industry output, or its 
marginal cost. (3) When this marginal cost equals price in 
each industry, as it will in a purely competitive economj-, the 
allocation of resources among the production of various goods is 
ideal from the standpoint of total consumer satisfaction. The 

* S« Ctapwr 10 for fcnSrr dl^ccssion of this joisl. 
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argument proving these points and qualifying them, however, is 
perhaps too complex for an elementary treatment. We may con- 
tent ourselves with a sketching of the general argument subject 
to a simplifying assumption. 

Let us assume that factor prices do not respond to changes 
in any one industry output and that no factor is supplied in 
limited quantity or successively worsening quality as industry 
output increases. Then the average-cost supply curve of the 
competitive industry, the locus of the minima of all firm 
average-cost curves at successive outputs, is horizontal. The 
marginal cost curve showing additions to cost for additions to 
industry output is then in every sense the same as the average 
cost curve, and shows only the money values of the (constant) 
increments to real cost per increment of output.® 

From this it follows that a dollar’s increment to industry cost 
in any industry buys a dollar’s worth of additional resources, and 
(given perfect factor markets) the same amount of resources in 
each case — let us say one hour of labor in each industry. Let us 
further assume that the last dollar spent by buyers on each good 
brings them equal satisfaction. Suppose marginal cost equals 
price in every industry, as it will in competitive long-run equi- 
librium. Then the resources acquired by virtue of the last dollar 
increment to costs in each industrj^, and therefore the last hour 
of labor in each case, yields an output representing the same 
(a dollar’s worth) increment to buyer satisfaction. 

When this is true, allocation is ideal in the sense that any shift 
of an hour of labor from one industry to another will reduce 
the aggregate of buyer satisfaction. If we were to shift a dollar’s 
worth or an hour of labor from any one industry to another, 
decreasing the first output and increasing the second, it would 
add the same physical output to the second industry as the last 
previous hour of labor had (since costs are constant), but this 
output would he worth less than a dollar to buyers because of 
diminishing marginal satisfaction with increased supply. It would 

® And, at the same time, the output of each industry for which marginal cost 
equals price is being produced at the lowest attainable aggregate cost of that 
output (which in pure competition represents the output times minimum average 
costs). Producing every output at the lowest attainable aggregate cost is essen- 
tial if resources are to be ideally allocated and used. 
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subtract a unit of output from the first industry worth a dollar 
(or, with further subtractions, more than a dollar because of 
increasing marginal satisfaction with reduced supply). Any such 
shift would thus result in some Joss of total satisfaction from all 
goods, and the original competitive allocation is ideal. This may 
also be shown where the industry supply curve is not horizontal, 
excluding certain special cases. A first property of purely com- 
petitive equilibrium pricing for the whole economy would there- 
fore be an ideal in allocation of resources among uses. This at- 
tainment only becomes especially meaningful, however, if all 
resources are employed.*** 

Two other properties of a purely competitive economy are 
merely the extension into a larger area of results identified with 
any purely competitive industry. As all Industries reached a 
competitive equilibrium, prices would everywhere equal average 
costs, and for the whole economy there would then be no excess 
profits to enterprise. Competition w'ould squeeze out such an 
excess wherever it arose, with the result that the entire income 
of industry (except as appropriated by the government) would 
be shared by labor in wages, capital in interest returns, and land 
and resources in rents. (The manner in which the relative shares 
of these productive factors is determined must be discussed 
later.** Entrepreneurship would make no return, once equilib- 
rium t^us reached, in excess of the normal return on its own 
labor and its investment. 

A second result of this competitive equilibrium would be that 
in all industries, firms would be forced to attain optimum size 
and rate of use of facilities. For the whole economy this should 
mean that ever)' output was reduced at the minimum attainable 
aggregate cost (fortuitously coincident with minimum attain- 
able avera^ costs). Efficiency' is this at a practical maximum. 

*® Precisely if (l) there is no inx-oluntary unemplojinent of factors which 
rvish to work at the going rates of pay but cannot find employment, and (2) if 
no resources arc discouraged from seeking eraploymeni by monopolistic pricing 
practices. The second condition should be observed in pure competition, but 
the first may not be, as we will see in Chapter 12. For a further analj-sis of 
competiti\-c and ideal allocation, see Abba P. Lemer, Tht Eeonortia of Con^ 
trot (New York, The Macmillan Company, 1944), Chaps. !-9. 

** See Chapter 10. 
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This tendency- tovrard effidencj' would be reinforced by the fact 
that no resources would be devoted to selling and sales promo- 
tion (although sucli an extreme condition seems hishlv imaoina- 
tire). 

Progressiveness in a purely competitive economy would cer- 
tainl}- not be absent and might or might not be as great as under 
an}* other organixation of capitalism. 

Considering tlie ad\*antages we have enumerated, it might 
seem that for a whole economy pure competition would repre- 
sent a relatively ideal state of affairs. Subject to its strictures, 
the price s}’stem would function automatically to effect satisfac- 
tor}" allocation of resources, distribution of income, and effi- 
denc}* ot production. Why, then, don’t we have a purely com- 
petitive economy, or insist on hawng it? The answer to this lies 
in part at least in aspects of the function of the whole econoni}^ 
whidi we have so far largely neglected. 

In tlie ffrst place, pure competition in actual markets can be 
a practical ideal onl}* if it is a tenable alternative within the real 
economy. Any brief histor}* of modern industrialism shows that 
pure competition is not generally feasible in present-day capi- 
talism. One basic postulate of pure competition is the edstence 
in every market of a ven* large number of small ffrms, eacJ: oj 
Krhlch has hccn jorccd by comycHUon lo attain oytinmm size or 
scale. It is therefore iinplidtly necessar}’-, for tlie maintenance 
ot an}' reasonable approximation to pure competition in an in- 
dustT}', that the tediniques of production be such that ever}?- 
ffrm can grow large enough to espdoit ever}* advantage of large 
scale or mass production, and can still be small enough, rela- 
tive to the total demand for the product, that no finn controls 
more than two or three percent of the market As soon as tech- 
niques develop in sudi a manner that the firms in an industr}^ 
must become so large to attain all economies of mass production 
that the market can support onl}’- a few of them, pure compe- 
tition is self-destro'^ting and is replaced by a market structure 
with few sellers instead of many. 

One aspect of tlie later phases of the industrial revolution 
was to make pure competition technoJogicall}* untenable in most 
manufacturing and transportation Industries. Great economies 
were promised to ver}'-large-scale production, and this encour- 
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aged the growth of indi\*idual firms to the pomt where the 
number in any indusm- could no longer be large. By 1 890, there 
were in this countrj' few industries where pure competition 
would not simply have destrored itself and have been replaced 
by some form of oligopoly. This is not to sav that the great size 
attained by many firms, and in general the degree to which in- 
dustrial concentration proceeded, was wholly or even principally 
explained by the pursuit of economies of large-scale production.' 
But such a pursuit alone could certainly have carried us far 
enough on the road to concentration generally to wipe out 
atomistic (many-seJler) market structures in most industrj'. 
Pure competition may thus be regarded as technolofficallv im- 
tenable in most of the economy, because reall\’ large numbers 
of sellers are now inconsistent with efiacienc)’. 

A second condition essential to the e.xistencc of piwe compe- 
tition is probably equally inconsistent with the functioning of 
modem capitalism. This is the condition that in any industr)' 
the products of various sellers should be and remain identical 
and undifferentiated. To be sure there are some industries, in- 
cluding several in agriculture, where the opportunities for 
produrt differentiation are quite sLght, and others where the 
pressure of informed bujers forces some sort of standardization. 
But in the production of mo«t consumers^ goods, there is a clear 
tendenc)’ for sellers to differentiate their products from those 
of their ri^xils and thus seek some adxuntage in amount or se- 
cuxit}’ of profits. They tend to do this just as surely as they tend 
to equate marginal cost to price or to seek more eficient scales 
of plant, and they have done it in the great majoritj’ of cases. 
As long as we are talldng about free enterprise, therefore, it is 
prolxiblv illegitimate to assume the general possibilit}- of product 
uniformit}- among ri^'al sellars, cither voluntar)* or enforced, 
Market structures involving product tfiSerentiation seem to be 
integral parts of the capitalist s)-stem in a ver\' large proportion 
of markets. For this second reason also, therefore, it Is not 
reasonable to contemplate purely competitive markets as prac- 
ticallv attainable in many instances in the modem u-orld. 

We do not have a purely competitive economy, never have 
had it, and could not reasonably sustain it in the free-enterprise 
setting in which it is relet-ant. One might therefore inquire why 
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we have discussed it, and also why we have mentioned certain 
results associated with it as ideals of economic performance. 

The justifications for discussing pure competition are quite 
clear. First, although it is oversimplified and otherwise removed 
from reality, the purely competitive economy gives us a simple 
model within which the general function of a free price s)"stera 
may be observed. Oversimplification and artificiality are thus 
virtues if they assist us in learning the elements of a complicated 
process. Second, a purely competitive v^orld (or one not sig- 
nificantly different from it) seems to have been the implicit ref- 
erence of most of those political economists who, from Adam 
Smith on, have argued for a laissez-jah’e {i.e., hands off) gov- 
ernmental policy toward the economy. They justified nonregu- 
lation by referring to how a purely competitive economy regu- 
lated itself. It may be useful to recognize the nature of this 
mythical economy to which they referred, and also to see how 
it differs from the real economy of then or now. 

Admitted that pure competition is not tenable for most in- 
dustries in the modern world, howe%^er, it does not necessarily 
follow that we err in ascribing normative properties to results 
hypothetically associated with purely competitive industries or 
economies. We have rejected the idea that pure competition is 
ideal as a market structure, since it may be inconsistent with 
technology or with the fundamental character of enterprise. But 
it may still be true that certain results hypothetically associated 
with it can serve as norms or ideals for the function of any price 
system. If so, they will have To be further established in any 
realistic setting where they are imposed. For the moment the 
results ascribed to a purely competitive economy sen^e onl}^ as 
potential or tentative norms for examination in connection "with 
real market structures. 

Analysis of the purely competitive economy has had the fur- 
ther advantage of establishing, on the abstract level, a definite 
law of behavior for prices and outputs which an economy would 
obey under the guidance of free and unrestricted competition. 
This pattern will at least serve as a measuring rod for other 
sorts of behavior we may encounter. And it clearly poses an 
Important question: If this is not the pattern of behavior im- 
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posed bj' the price system we hax-e, what is that pattern of be- 
harior, and to what ends does the enterprise s)-stem auto- 
matically govern itself? 

AYe have now in part established the usefulness of a theor)’ 
of pricing which points to certiun properties for the long-run 
individual equilibrium of purely competitive industries or gen- 
eral equilibrium of purely competitive economies. It must be 
emphasized, however, that even if we admitted the assumption 
that the structure of all markets is purely competitive, the theory 
developed to this point would hardly embrace all significant 
processes of a free-enterpnse econora}'. What we have done so 
far is to examine the manner in which, in the assumed situation, 
prices, outputs, and price-cost relationships would be determined 
if there were a given predetermined family of market demand 
cuta*es for all products (reflecting a given aggregate level of 
purchasing power and given buyer tastes), and also given rela- 
tionships of cost to output for all firms in ever)’ industry’. Taldng 
these determinants as given, we have reasoned our way quite 
legitimately to the conditions of long-run equilibrium for an 
industr)* or for the economy. In doing this, however, we have 
neglected certain phenomena whi<di in practice hamper the func- 
tioning ofiany price system. 

This neglect stems in part from our implicit assumption to 
this point that there is a given stable level of general purchas- 
ing power, from which the governing family of demand cuiwes 
for \’arious goods is derived. We must assume some such stable 
situation, and preferably at a level of full employment for the 
whole economy, if we are to suppose that any long-run price 
equilibrium is fully worked out. But in fact we know that the 
general level of income and purchasing power is continually on 
the move m a oever-eadmg; series of business fluctuarious, atvi 
that any persistent stability at full emploj’mcnt is rare Indeed. 
It is therefore clear that in practice we should not theoretically 
expect a purely competitive industry or economy to attain and 
hold long-run equilibrium. Rather we should expect it to pro- 
ceed through an ever-changing series of short-run equilibria 
and to pursue some sort of long-run equilibrium — perhaps as 
some average of fluctuating short-run values. The results here- 
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tofore ascribed to long-run equilibrium should exist as inherent 
tendencies in an unstable and fluctuating situation. 

It is also clear that we have not undertaken to explain the 
origin of the persistent fluctuations in general purchasing power 
to which we have referred. We need not necessarily do so at 
this point, so far as this is logically a separate task, concerned 
with the determinants of income, investment, consumption, and 
saving for the whole economy. So far as price behavior influ- 
ences the stabilit)^ of the economy and the character of fluctua- 
tions, however, this influence should be taken into account in 
appraising any sort of market pricing. Assuming then the pre- 
existence of a tendency to persistent instability or fluctuation in 
the economy, would the pricing which characterizes a purely 
competitive economy in any way influence these fluctuations? 

Extending our previous arguments from the single industr}^ 
to the whole economy, it is clear that if all markets were purely 
competitive, the price system in general would be very respon- 
sive to fluctuations in income, with both absolute and relative 
prices reacting sensitively to changes in demand. It is not clear, 
however, that this would necessarily be an ad^^ntage to the 
economy. General price flexibility would virtually tend to sta- 
bilize output, pro'vflded that we could suppose that the fluctua- 
tion of purchasing power was itself uninfluenced by the flexible 
changes of price it induced. Then any given fluctuation of in- 
come, initiating shifts in the demands for various products, 
would effect a smaller fluctuation in output the more flexible 
prices were. But it is possible that any induced fluctuation in 
price in turn generates further fluctuation in income, and thus 
intensifies any initial fluctuation in purchasing power. It will do 
this if, with any initial price change, buyers sfeculate on further 
price changes by buying in advance if prices are rising or wth- 
holding purchases if prices are falling. In this event, price flexi- 
bility may be cumulative and may intensify instabilit}^ The case 
for a purely competitive economy in a world of dynamicall}^ 
fluctuating income is therefore by no means clear, and must be 
deferred to more detailed discussions of the matter. We will 
refer to the issue again in Chapters 9 and 10. 

To this point we have examined the process of price determi- 
nation and the regulatory function of price in industries in pure 
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PRICING IN MONOPOLIZED 
IvIARKETS 


The preceding discussion of how an economy would work if 
all the markets for all commodities were in pure competition 
clearly poses some questions about the actual economy of the 
United States, Granted that our economy is not atomistic in 
structure, and granted that its behavior is probably not that 
ascribed to a purely competitive system of markets, how does it 
behave? Is there a law of beha\nor which the economy wu have 
does obe)'‘? These queries can be satisfied if we can determine, 
for th e sorts of markets which we have in fact: (1) how firms 
determine their prices and outputs^ (2) how industry prices are 
made for groups of rival firms, and to what endsj and (3) how 
the resulting system of prices for all industr}'- operates to accom- 
plish its regulator}'- functions. 

Any investigation of pricing in the real world is of course 
guided by the fact that a variety of market types is practically 
important, including monopoly, monopolistic competition, and 
several sorts of oligopoly- Each significant market categor}' 
must be investigated separately. There is some advantage to 
beginning this investigation by considering simple or single-firm 
monopoly — the m arket in which one firm cont rols all the supply 
of a good and is not troubled by the competition of any vety 
"cl bie^bstitutes. Such m onopoly is, to be sure, not tne most 
common thing in our economy, although there are important 
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This blockade is occasionally “economic” in character— that 
is, the conditions of production may simply be such that the 
entry of more than one seller is not attracted by profit possi- 
bilities. This may be so if the optimum scale of a single firm is 
so large as to oversupply the whole market, or if supply by 
more than one seller is inconvenient to consumers, as in the 
case of telephone service. In those instances we have what has 
been called “natural monopoly,” and public price regulation has 
ordinarily been considered desirable. 

The barrier to entry, however, is just as often institutional or 
legal in character. Three principal types of legal barriers to 
entry are patents, trademarks, and tariff import levies. The 
grant of a patent is explicitly a 17-year monopoly over the 
patented article, device, or process. A trademark is similarly a 
monopoly grant covering the package or description of a good. 
Tariff laws may exclude the entry of foreign outputs of certain 
goods, thus affording a degree of monopoly to the domestic 
seller or sellers. 

A common institutional blockade to entry arises when a single 
firm manages to acquire all or most of a strategic raw material 
required to produce a product and thus is able to exclude com- 
petitors at will. This is essentially an exercise of the rights be- 
stowed by the law of ownership or property. Where a monopoly 
occurs, therefore, we must recognize that it may very often be 
neither a chance phenomenon nor a natural occurrence, but the 
result of some aspect of the deliberately adopted legal and in- 
stitutional framework within which business operates. Most 
monopolies, to be sure, are less than single-firm monopolies j 
they are tempered by the active rivalry of substitutes. But occa- 
sionally a blockade to entry can be secured which establishes a 
real single-firm monopoly. 

k - PRICING BY A SINGLE-FIRM MONOPOLIST 

The distinguishing character of pricing in single-firm mo- 
nopoly is that the monopolist can arrive at his price policy with- 
out much concern about the prices of other outputs. He has 
a market all to himself to exploit more or less as he will. Let 
us investigate the general principles of such pricing. 
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justment,” other than the general equilibrium adjustment of the 
monopoly to the whole economy, need be taken into account. 

^Knowing or estimating the demand for his product, the 
monopolist can select the most profitable output by balancing 
the variation of selling price in response to variation in output 
against the corresponding variation in production cost. In effect 
he will set his marginal cost curve (let us say for the short run) 
against his demand curve, and will maximize his profits at the 
output where marginal cost is equal to marginal receipts — 
where the addition to total cost incurred in producing the last 
unit of output equals the addition to total receipts earned by 
selling ity 

The marginal receipts from sales — ^the additions to total re- 
ceipts for additions to output sold — follow a different course in 
monopoly than they do in pure competition. Since the purety 
competitive seller can extend his sales with no reduction in price 
(his demand curve is a horizontal line), any addition to output 
sold adds as much to his total receipts as the selling price of 
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that output. A sector of a seller’s demand curve in pure com- 
petition might follow the pattern shown in columns (I) and 
(2) below. Then the marginal receipts should be equal to price, 
as shown in column (4). 


(1) 

Price 

(2) 

Quantity 

of 

1 output 
' sold 

1 

(3) 

Total 
receipts 
(0 X (2) 

(•1) 

Marginal receipts 
(Addition to total 
receipts per addition 
to quantity) 

$0.50 

1 7 

$3.50 


o.so 

1 8 

4.00 

.50 

0.50 

9 

4.50 

.50 

0.50 1 

10 

5.00 

.50 

O.SO 

U 

5 50 ' 

.50 

O.SO 1 

1 

12 

1 

6 00 1 

.50 


Marginal receipts arc equal to price in pure competition, because 
the seller’s price does not decline with increases in his output. 

But the monopolist's demand curve slopes negatively— in- 
creases in his output sold are accompanied by reductions in his 
price. In monopoly the marginal receipts, or additions to total 
receipts for additions to output, arc therefore always less than 
price. Thus if the monopolist’s demand schedule is as shown in 
columns (1) and (2) below, marginal receipts are as shown in 
column (4), consistently less than selling price. 


(1) 

P) 

(3) 

w 

Price 

Quantity of 

Total 

Marginal 

output sold 

receipts 

receipts 

$0.50 

7 

$3,50 



0.49 

$ 

3,92 

.42 

0.4S 

9 

4.32 

.40 

0.47 

10 

4.70 

.38 

0.46 

11 

5.06 

.36 

0.45 

12 

5.40 

.34 
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sales. His decision as to how much to produce and what to 
charge in a s hort period is charted in Figure 26, which brings 
together the monopolist’s demand and marginal receipts curve 
and his short-run cost curves. Here dd' is his demand cur\’e, 
mr the marginal receipts drawn therefrom, ATC the average 
total cost of production, and MC the marginal cost. (Average 
variable cost and average fixed cost curv’es are omitted for the 
sake of simplicity.) Assuming that the monopolist’s motive is 
to maximize his profit for the short period, he will extend his 
output just so long as the added cost of additions to output is 
less than the added receipts they bring in sales. This will bring 
him into equilibrium at the output oy, charging the price <?/>, 
where marginal cost equals marginal receipts. This output evi- 
dently makes the aggregate profit abep the largest obtainable 
with this cost and demand. (The student should momentarily 
disregard the price fi and the quantity qi.) 
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In this way the monopolist should decide, for a short period, 
(1) the price he will charge, (2) the output he will produce, 
and (3) the rate at which he will utilize his given fixed plai^ 
The monopolist’s long-run adjustment of output to demand 
and price should follow strictly similar lines, provided we view 
his product as invariant and exclude selling costs. The monopo- 
list should choose that long-run rate of output, and correspond- 
ing scale of plant, for which long-run marginal cost is equal to 
the marginal receipts expected over the longer period. If in 
Figure 26 we read all curves as applying to the long-run rather 
than the short-run calculations of the seller, the same solution 
applies without change. 

Although our analysis so far is limited by certain arbitrary 
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assumptions, it should now be possible to detea some tendencies 
inherent in monopoly pricing. What sort of price results tend 
to emerge from monopoly, and how do they differ from those 
of pure competition r 

MONOPOLY PRICE RESLTTS AND TKE 
GENER-A^L ECONOMIC WELFARE 

The relationship in monopoly of price to the average cost of 
produaion, and the resultant siae of profits, is one important 
matter. For the short-run, to be sure, the general linsits on 
monopolistic price-average -cost relationships are the same as 
those for a competitive firm. Pnce, that is, may be above or 
below or equal to average total cost, so long as it exceeds average 
Yariable cost. The single-firm monopolist may find himself in 
a short-run position where net losses are ine\*itable and may still 
produce, even though he fails to recover all of his fixed or sunk 
costs. Thus the short-run relation of his demand to his- cost does 
not have to be like that shoum in Figure 26; it could be such 
that there vt*as no output (or which price was as great as average 
total cost. This does not mean, however, that a single-firm 
monopoly is just as likely to incur short-run losses, and no 
more likely to make short-rxin profits, than a competitive firm. 
There is certainly a greater disposition toward higher profits 
and prices in monopoly. If there is any market output at which 
market price exceeds cost and allows a profit, the monopolist is 
free to and presumably will choose this output. The short-run 
returns of a seller in pure competition, on the other hand, are 
at the me^c^' of a market pnce which alurij’s tends to be driven 
to the level of marginal cost. The monopolist can rejea such 
a price (pi in Figure 26, the cqw'olent of short-run competi- 
tive price) * and can choose any higher price that allows more 
profit, .Although the single-firm monopolist n'^' sustain short- 
run losses, therefore, he is less fikely to do so than any other 
sort of seller. 

Long-run excess profits are also more likely to occur in single- 
firm monopoh’, .As in pure comperition, the cffecti\x minimum 
* That i>, Ii rt iFtf pricf to tsar^nal ««. 
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for long-run monopoly price is at a level equal to average cost. 
But there is no effective price maximum as long as the monopoly 
is maintained. In pure competition, with free entry, profits in 
excess of normal return to investment tend in the long run to 
be eliminated. In single-firm monopoly, with completely im- 
peded entry, long-run excess profits can be as large as the rela- 
tion of costs to demand allows. The monopolist is free to choose 
the price which maximizes his profit, and therefore will tend 
to arrive at a price greater than average cost if there is such a 
price. Monopoly thus has a clear predisposition toward excess 
profits. 

It has sometimes been the fashion to refer to the excess profit 
of the monopolist (the area abcf in Figure 26) as a return to 
whatever it is he possesses which impedes competitors from enter- 
ing his market and thus eliminating his profit. The excess profit 
might accordingly be called the earning power of his patent on 
a process, of his public franchise to monopolize a field, or of his 
trademark. Such a terminological venture is useful in calling 
attention to the institutional source of most monopoly earnings. 
When one proceeds along this line, however, to the extent of 
calling this return a cost (since it is the necessary return on the 
investment that would be made in the patent or franchise if the 
monopolist had had to pay all it was worth to him in excess 
profits), he is obliterating a valid distinction between costs and 
excess profits and simply confusing the issue. We cannot whistle 
away the idea of excess profits. Explaining the source of exces- 
sive earnings does not keep them from being excessive.^ 

There is, in sum, a tendency in monopoly toward profits in 
excess of the necessary rewards to invested capital and to man- 
agement. Such profits are simply the earnings of artificial 
scarcity, imposed by a monopolist with the aid of some barrier 
to competitive entry which protects him. Against this must be 
set the fact that it is always possible to find an unfortunate 
monopolist who, even through the fullest exploitation of his 

^ At the same time it is necessary to distinguish between costs and excess 
profits by defining the monopolist’s costs very carefully — generally as the 
market value of all factors, like labor and capital goods, employed, but exclud- 
ing the market value of special barriers to the entry of other sellers. In prac- 
tice this poses a complex problem. 
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monopoly power, is barely able to make ends meet. Monopoly 
may be a real necessity in an instano: of this sort. 

The argument so far is that in specific monopolized fields 
there may be a relation of demand to cost such that the monopo- 
list can and uill earn an excess profit. Fundamentally, this is 
equi\’alent to saying that the prices of productive factors in gen- 
eral — which the monopolist purchases and which make up his 
costs — are so related to the demand for the monopolist’s output, 
and to the most profitable price he can charge for it, that he can 
earn an excess of commodity pnee over full cost. This result is 
quite likely if factor prices are determined largely by the bids 
of competitive industr)' where outputs are not restricted and 
commoditj' prices are lower. Then the monopolist, by restrict- 
ing his output, can enjoy a high product price, set by himself, 
and a lower level of factor prices, set or dominated by many 
competitive industries. It is also a likely result if many or all 
industries are monopolized, and if at the same time there is a 
restricted entr)' of enterprise generally into additional fields or 
industries, so that there is not sufficient bidding for factors to 
bring factor prices and costs into equaliC)- with monopolistic 
prices. 

The basic setting for monopolistic e.vccss profits is thus a re- 
striction in the supply of monopolistic enterprise bidding for 
scarce factors of produaion. This condition is found in fact in 
conjunction with monopoly, generally. But it should be pointed 
out that an unlimited supply of enterpri'^ — let us say in addi- 
tional industries producing additional commodities — could force 
factor prices up sufficiently to eliminate monopolistic excess 
profits in all except especially favored industries. This brings 
us back to the practical significance of blockaded entr)’ in con- 
nection with the monopoly phenomenon. 

Part of the impact of monopoUstic excess profits on economic 
welfare is fairly obvious. Because the recipients of excess profits, 
the shareholders in monopoly companies and perhaps their 
executives, are relatively few and wealthy, the addition of excess 
profits to their earnings tends to make ot‘er-aIl income distribu- 
tion more unequal. The rich get richer and the poor get poorer. 
Another aspect of this same phenomenon is that consumers of 
the monopolized good pay for excess profits in the price of the 
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good— price is “high.” And both the distortion of income dis- 
tribution and the raising of price are the results of artificially 
imposed scarcit}^, made possible b)’- some unproductive obstacle 
to the entr}' of competitors. On those grounds, monopolistic 
excess profits seem undesirable. The only possible avenue for 
justification of them lies in some fimction they may play in the 
progressive development of a free-enterprise economy. 

Some writers have suggested that opportunities for enterprise 
to establish monopoly positions are useful incentives to the pro- 
gressive adoption of new techniques and to the development of 
new products, and that whatever current distortions in income 
may be caused b}' monopol)’ are more than atoned for by the in- 
creases in output and efficienc}^ which are engendered b)^ the 
djmamic pursuit of monopoty gains. This ma}- or may not be 
true. At anj- rate it is not logically necessary that the adr^ntages 
of monopoly should outweigh the disadvantages. 

A second aspect of single-firm monopoly? pricing is that out- 
put alwa}"S tends to be set at a level where marginal cost is less 
than price. That is, the additional cost of producing the last unit 
added to output is smaller than the price which buyers are will- 
ing to pa}' for that unit. (This is the natural result of setting 
output so that marginal cost equals marginal receipts — see Fig- 
ure 26.) In pure competition, on the other hand, output is 
general!}' extended until the industn' suppl}' curve, which is the 
rele\'ant industr}' marginal cost, is equal to price. From this it 
appears that if a competitix'e or a monopolistic industry' fac- 
ing the same market demand cuia'e were to have the same mar- 
ginal cost or supply curve, the monopolist would produce less. 

This comparison is inadequate, however, until we have con- 
sidered the definition of costs imder the tV'o situations. In pure 
competition, the long-rim industr}' suppl}' curve is not a firm’s 
cost curve but the locus of the minima of the average cost cun'es 
of all firms in the industr}' at successive outputs. It shows the 
marginal cost of any increment to industr}' output given the 
factor prices pre'^'ailing at the point of such increment — ^the 
mone}' value of the real resources added to produce one more 
unit of output. When we say that marginal cost equals price m 
purely competitive long-run equilibrium, therefore, we mean 
that the money value of the mar^nal real cost equals price. The 
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Jong-nm industr)’ cun’e determining supply in monopoly is the 
marginal cost cur\'e of a firm — presumably a much bifjger firm 
than one in pure competition. It reflects any rise in the firm’s 
money costs due to unit increments in output. But if the prices 
of all factors are given to this industry-firm, and do not van- 
in response to its output A-ariations, its marginal costs will, like 
the competitive supply cun-e, reflect only the money value cf 
the real resources added to produce a unit of output — the monev 
value of the marginal real cost. In this case, the marginal cost 
of a monopolist has the same significance as the relevant mar- 
ginal cost of a competitive industry — both measure increments 
to real cost \*alued at going pnces. In comparing monopoly and 
cornpetime output in this chapter, we may assume for simplidtv 
that the monopolist’s output x-ariations do not induce responses 
in the factor prices he pa\s, so that his long-run marginal cost 
may be considered on a par with the long-run supply cuire of a 
competitive industry as a measure of marginal r^ costs. In 
either case then, for example, a dollar of marginal cost would 
reflect an added real cost of, let us si), I hour of labor, assum- 
ing both industnes paid the same wage rate. 

It may be noted parentheticallj that where the monopolist’s 
factor prices increase in response to increases in his output, his 
marginal cost curve U not the same as the supply curve of a 
competitive indu5tr>' which faces similar factor-pnce beha\'ior, 
and an cquaht) of monopolv marginal cost to pace then does 
not indicate the same relation of real cost to price ai. when the 
competitive industiy equates its rele\*ant marginal cost to price. 
The effect of such an induced rise in faaor prices paid by a 
monopoly will be discussed in Chapter 7. In this chapter we will 
assume that the monopolist pays constant factor prices regardless 
of output, and that his marginal cost reflects increments to real 
cost in the same wai as the supply curve of a competitive 
industiy. 

I In monopolv then, such a marginal cost is less than price, 
and in pure competition marginal oist equals price. Output 
would be extended if an industry were competitive until the 
money \*alue of the increment to real cost for another unit of 
output was equal to price; if thc^'ndustry were monopolized it 
would only he extended unril marginal cost so defined was equal 
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to marginal receipts. ESectivety, assuming that the industrj’' in 
either cise would pa}^ the same Ector prices and Lave the same 
real costs, the monopolist would emplo}' fewer units of real re- 
sources and hence produce less output. Suppose that either a 
competitive or a monopolistic industry would have a horizontal 
long-run marginal cost cun'e showing a constant marginal cost 
or 31 or 1 labor hour per unit of output- The competitive indus- 
tr}' extends output imtii price Ells to $1, the level of marginal 
cost. The monopolist extends output only until price Ells to, 
let us say, <1.25. The monopolist will thus employ fewer hours 
of labor and produce less output than a competitive mdustiy^ 
would. .iJso, the price of the output added by the last hour of 
labor he employs will be higher than it would with purely 
competitive selling:. This is the essential sig:m£cance of the excess 
ot pnce over marginal cost in monopol}'. 

The same comparison applies to the short-nm outputs of com- 
petitive and monopolistic industries. If, m Figure 25, we regard 
the MC curve aitemativeh' either as the short-run marginal 
cost of a single monopolist or as the summed short-run marginal 
costs (provisional short-run mdustr}' supply cun*e) of a large 
group of competitors, the comparison is clear. The monopolistic 
industn* charges the price op and produces the output oq. The 
competitive industn’ with identical costs and capacity' charges the 
lower price op, and produces the larger output oyi. 

It should further be noted that, whereas in those cases where 
a purely competitive structure can sunm'e b}' giving unit costs 
as low as am,' other market structure could, the aggregate cost 
of producing an'^' output for which margmal cost equals price is 
the lowest attainable, the same may not be true for an mdustr}^ 
which is fully monopolixed. When a tingle seller can produce 
more eSdenti'^' than two or more (there is a “natural” monop- 
oly), then the monopohstis aggregate costs for his output 
are the lowest attamable, even though this output may not be 
such that average costs are at the “optimum” level. Then the 
restriction of output is fully reflected m the apparent discrepanc}' 
of price Eom marginal cost. But if the monopolist produces less 
eScientlv than two or more sellers would, and excludes added 
entiw bv artiflcial barriers, then, Hs aggregate cost for his output 
are not the lowest attainable. In this event, there are two dis- 
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output it produces at the minimum attainable aggregate cost of 
that output, and second that it produce an output which is in 
desirable or ideal relation to other industry outputs. 

On the first point, the monopolist may or may not attain the 
minimum attainable aggregate cost of the output he produces. 
He will if he has a “natural” monopoly, which means that one 
producer is more efficient than two or more would be. In this 
case, his departure from minimum average costs is socially un- 
desirable only so far as it could be overcome in the course of 
adjusting total output to a more desirable level, as defined by 
the relation of marginal cost to price. He will not attain the 
minimum attainable aggregate costs of his output if he is less 
efficient than two or more sellers would be (having expanded 
well beyond optimum scale). In this case, at least a part of his 
departure from minimum average costs is eliminable at his at- 
tained or larger industry outputs, and so far as it could be re- 
duced by having more and smaller firms and at the same time 
producing a desirable total industi*}^ output, it is socially un- 
desirable. 

On the second point, the monopolist will generally restrict 
output below a socially desirable level. If, in the course of its 
extension to a desirable level, average costs would fall, then this 
much of the discrepancy from minimum average costs is socially 
undesirable. But even if ( 1 ) industry output were moved to the 
ideal level, and (2) the number of firms were adjusted so as to 
permit lowest attainable aggregate cost of that output, the firm 
or firms then producing would not necessarily be able to pro- 
duce at “optimum” scale, although it or they would possibly 
be closer to it than the single-firm monopolist acting in his own 
interest. 

It follows that the “optimum”-scale average cost and output 
of a monopolist are not generally socially best (unless by sheer 
coincidence) 5 some different output and cost ordinarily must 
serve as a criterion — ^in effect, socially ideal output, as defined in 
terms of ideal allocation,® and a unit cost consistent with the 
lowest attainable aggregate cost of producing that output. The 
monopolist ordinarily departs from this more precise standard, 

Cf. pages 164-165 below. 
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but not ordinarily in the same degree that he departs from 
optimum-scale cost and output. 

The distinguishing character of single-firm monopoly pric- 
ing, as revealed by our simplified analj-sis so far, is that the 
monopolist has broad jurisdiction over his price and can thus 
have a price policy, setting price and output to suit his ends. 
This allows him to restrict his rate of output to his advantage, 
and thus to earn any excess profit that is at all available. The 
effect of such exercise of policj' on output, price, and profit is 
:lear and distinct. 

The monopolist is enabled to restrict output and earn extraor- 
linarj' profits by a blockade he can impose against entr)* by 
ompetitors — ^by a fence around his position which excludes 
Jose substitutes for his output. We have thus far been con- 
cerned with the static price-output adjustment through which 
a monopolist exploits a given protected position. Regarding 
the dynamic polic)' of monopoly through time, it is clear that 
enterprises unll be continually concern^ with maintaining the 
barriers against entr)' which protect them, and with creating 
and establishing new protected positions which will jicld attrac- 
tive profits. This is clear from the histor)' of business, as well as 
from the logic of a profit-seeking s)'stem. Successive establish- 
ment and destruction of monopoly positions has characterized 
the progression of capitalist industries through time. 

Returning to the static adjustment of the single-firm monopo- 
list to a given situation, the question may arise whether ordi- 
narily he actually exacts a price high enough to maximize his 
immediate profits. This issue is especially pertinent where the 
monopolist’s demand cur\-e is considered to be less elastic than 
unit)' over a tnde ranee, so that it would seem that the smaller 
the output he produces, the more profit he makes. If a single 
seller had a monopoly in steel, for example, the demand cur\'e 
for the product might appear as DD* in figure 27, being less 
elastic than unity at least until a t'crt- high price uus reached. 
In this case marginal receipts are negative in the obsen'cd 
range, and it would appear that the monopolist would choose 
the highest ob^ert'cd price, or one perhaps double or treble the 
cost of producing steel. Yet conclusion i*' unreasonable, be- 
cause the steel monopolist would undoubtedly hesitate to chaise 
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an obviously exorbitant price and to make a huge profit for fear 
either of attracting some rival firm to invade its field (in spite 
of all barriers) or of making buyers so indignant that public 
price control or other interference would be imposed. 

In fact, therefore, the astute monopolist may consider some 
such price as of in Figure 27 to be his practical ceiling, above 
which he would attract competition or interference in spite of 
the barriers against entr}^ he can place in the way of potential 
rivals. His own monopoly demand cur\’’e, for the long run, 
therefore, is really not DD', but the truncated curve aD'. In 
effect, he can sell the amount oq at the price of, or larger 
amounts at the corresponding prices on aD'. But he cannot raise 
price above of without attracting entry or interference, and he 
cannot sell less than oq at the price of without having buyers 
bid the price — on resale — above this level. Marginal receipts 
are extremely uncertain above of and are negative beyond 
the output oq. In this situation the monopolist may logically 
produce oq, considering the price of the highest he can safely 
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charge, so Jong as the price op is equal to or greater than average 
cost at the output oq.^ This will hold regardless of whether his 
marginal costs are below or above price (A/C or A/C,). This 
practical limit on monopoly price is simply a reflection of the 
fact that no capitalist monopoly is absolute or impregnable, 
whatever legal or institutional protections it depends on. Any 
barrier against entry is only so high, and any monopolist’s pric- 
ing power has a corresponding limit. In exploiting hts monopoly, 
the monopolist has a problem similar to that faced by the gov- 
ernment in taxing beverage spirits. If the per-gallon tax be- 
comes sufficiently high, a substitute supply of bootleg spirits will 
appear in spite of the law and the revenuers. 

ASPECTS OF TirE DlTS’AaaCS OF MONOPOLY PRICE POUCY 

The preceding discussion has applied specifically to the ad- 
justment a monopolist tends to make in the output of a given 
product for a single isolated time intcr^il. Although this gives 
us some insight into monopoly pricing, it does not paint a life- 
like picture of the operation of a monopoly through time. To 
produce a more realistic picture we must take account of ( I ) 
product and selling-cost adjustments through time, (2) adjust- 
ments of production technique, and (3) the interrelationship of 
pricing poltdes in a series of successive time periods. 

Although we may have fairly characterized the tendency' of 
single-firm monopoly pricing for a given product, it must be 
recognized that through time a product is not a static thing. It 
may be developed, ^’aried, and changed in design. The monopo- 
list, like any other producer, may find it possible to x-ary and 
develop his product to advantage. He may’ also find that \’aria- 
tions in other products and the development of new products 
will continually affect the value of his own monopoly. An im- 
portant part of his market policy' will therefore Involve employ- 
ing commercial ingenuity and scientific research in developing 
his product, in order to perpetuate his monopoly and enhance 

• Str:«ly, $o lonj: a$ thf profit earned at thii point is {jmter than he antici- 
pates if he raises his price and attrans entry or interference. (Where profits are 
loo low if entry is excluded, the moropoHrt may, of course, raise his price and 
fake his chances on an indurtry with ris-als.) 
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his own profit-making position. With any product he has at the 
moment, the monopolist will find he has a given demand curve, 
a given pattern of costs, and a given maximum potential profit. 
A sMfi in his product (through changed quality, design, or 
package) will have the effect of (1) changing the position of 
his demand curve, so far as buyers respond differently to the 
changed product, and (2) changing his costs of production, with 
the result that (3) he will have available a different maximum 
profit. The monopolist will therefore presumably follow a 
“product policy” which offers him, for some average of the 
future periods he contemplates, the largest profit. Thus in some 
cases he may be inclined to improve or raise the quality of his 
product, to ‘fi)uild his demand” j in others he may attempt to 
reduce price and cost to reach a great mass market. 

Any seller who is able to do so, of course, is likely to adopt 
an active product policy, with similar profit motives. The 
single-firm monopolist, however, is in a singularly strong posi- 
tion to regulate the development of his product. He has no 
direct rivals, and therefore he is not likely to become involved 
in direct competitive product variation in order to maintain a 
competitive position. He can attempt to build his demand 
through product development without inducing competitive 
“product reactions” from rivals. Moreover, since he is the only 
producer of his sort of product, he can deliberately adopt or 
reject various potential product changes solely in terms of their 
profit prospect to him. 

The institution of single-firm monopoly will probably mean 
that product development will follow a different course than 
it v^ould if several sellers were to vie one against another for 
the same market. In effect, the monopolist will introduce a new 
product only if it is more profitable to him than the current 
product, whereas a new entrant to a free market will presum- 
ably introduce a new product if it is going to be profitable at 
all. Product change and development are thus likely to be 
slower in single-firm monopoly than in markets with free entry 
and effective rivalry. 

The monopolist will also incorporate in his over-all price 
policy some expenditure on “selling,” or promoting the sales 
of his product. Since he faces no direct rivals, he will not be- 
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come involved in direct competitive advertising and sales pro- 
motion expense in order to defend his market from immediate 
rivals. But he will have reason to undertake advertising simply 
to advance the position of his own demand nir\'e through time — 
to build a larger market and therefore get larger profits. The 
presumed efiFea of a selling outlay is to shift the demand cur\-e 
to the right, thus allowing larger sales at ever)- price and pos- 
sibly larger profits. The monopolist will presumably add to his 
selling outlays up to the point where the relationship of demand 
to all costs (production plus selling) is such as to permit a 
maximum profit.^ 

These selling outla\-s become a part of cost which must be 
covered by pricej at the same time the output of the monopo- 
lized good may be expanded, possibly with economies in pro- 
duction cost. Ordinani) , however, advertising and other selling 
costs will be substantial! \- smaller in single-firm monopoly than 
in Industries supplied by nval firms, since competitive sales pro- 
motion cannot occur. 

Production technique is also a dj namic Ntiriable through time, 
and one which the monopolist will control as a part of his gen- 
eral price and production poUc\ , adopting or withholding poten- 
tial changes in productive technique in accordance with their 
effect on costs and profits. As m the case of product changes, 
the single-firm monopolist is in a position to make deliberate 
choices without being forced b> his ri\'aJs. Accordingly, he trill 
be led to introduce cost-saving technical changes only when, 
output being given, the average total cost of production with 
new techniques is less than the average vanable cost mth exist- 
ing plant (the fixed cost of which is sunk). In a purely com- 
petitive industrt', on the other hand, new entrants to the in- 
dustrj’ will presumably introduce new techniques if only average 
total cost of production is less than the ex’pected market price.* 

"XechnicalN, moropoli‘t’» equilibrium is d^cnninej a$ follons: Let f 
be price, q quantit), c aggregate proJuctioa cost, anJ t aggre^te selling cost. 
Then e~e (y), f — f ****1 monopolist loh-es for a maximum of 

yp-c-f. 

* Not e\-erj‘ seller in a competitive indtatry will move faster than a monopo- 
list in irtroducing new lechn que*. But some will do so, and enough of them 
to loner price so as to give bujers the immediate advantage of the co«t rrduc- 
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firm. The single-firm monopolist, with his ability to control 
present and future prices, is in an especially good position to 
follow a calculated price policy which takes account of the re- 
lationship of present price and cost to future profit. 

With so many variables affecting his profits — ^price, product, 
technique, and seIJing cost — the monopolist, being only human, 
may of course have difficulty manipulating all of them at once. 
Some observers have suggested that certain monopolists may 
make price decisions infrequently, adhering to a generally 
profitable price and giving principal emphasis to other varia- 
bles. This is of course quite possible. It is also possible that if 
the estimated values of strategic variables are uncertain, the 
monopolist may forego detailed calculations and instead follow 
the arbitrary formulas or rules of thumb in setting price, out- 
put, product, or selling cost. When this happens, monopoly 
behavior may not be closely predictable by deductive methods. 

THE IMPACT OF MONOPOLY ON GENERAL WELFARE- 
FURTHER REMARKS 

It should now be convenient to look back and consider the 
presumptive effect of single-firm monopoly on general welfare 
in a free-enterprise economy. The total result of monopoliza- 
tion has several dimensions, including ( I ) its effect on price and 
output, (2) its effect on income distribution, (3) its effect on 
resource allocation, (4) its effect on the accumulation of selling 
costs, (5) its effect on progressiveness in technique and product 
development, and (6) its effect on stability. In each of these re- 
spects, what does the public get as the result of having a 
monopoly? This question may be asked first on the supposition 
that there are a few single-firm monopolies in the economy, 
the remaining industries being more or less competitive, and 
second on the assumption that all industries are monopolized — 
that there is a world of monopolies. 

Let us first consider the case of a few single-firm monopolies 
in an otherwise competitive economy. Here a first result tends 
to be a relative restriction of outputs and raising of prices of the 
monopolized goods, so far as the monopolists have and exploit 
protected positions. This means in effect that the prices of the 
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monopolized goods are raised relative to those of competitive 
goods, that buyers therefore substitute the competitive goods 
for the monopoly goods to some degree, and that the outputs 
of the former are increased relath'e to those of the latter. Al- 
though there is a restriction of the output of monopoly goods, 
therefore, there is not necessarily a restriction of the aggregate 
output of the economy. If the resources e.xduded from employ- 
ment in monopolized industries move freely to other industries, 
employment u-ill not be impaired so long as the general level 
of money purchasing power and the general level of money 
factor prices coadjust to permit full employment. The primar)’ 
impact of a few monopolies, restricting their own outputs, is thus 
really on the allocation of resources among the production of 
^•arious products and on the distribution of income (through 
e.\cess pro6ts). It falls on aggregate output and employment 
only so far as immobilit)- of resources among industries is en- 
countered, so far as income distnbuiion affects over-all employ- 
ment, or so far as monopoly reduces the efficiency of produc- 
tion, as measured by the ratio of aggregate cost to total output, 
below best obtainable levels. Where there is significant immo- 
bility of resources away from a monopolized Industry, there is 
also “monopsony” (buyer’s monopoly), to be discussed in 
Chapter 7. 

The conclusion that monopolized output is restricted must be 
tempered, however, in several wa)s. First, monopolistic price at 
any one time may be lower, and output larger, than that which 
would maximize immediate profits, perhaps because a monopo- 
list is currently pursuing a low-price pohej' to promote future 
demand. In this event, price may at least for a time be lower 
than the competitive norm. On the other hand, price may be 
verj’ high and output severely restricted in business depressions 
if because of long-run profit considerations the monopolist fol- 
lou’s a rigid price polic)*. Neither of these manipulations of the 
behavior of price over time is at all possible in pure competition. 
Second, there may be monopolized industries where in spite of 
every exercise of monopoh power, full co^ts can barely be re- 
covered. In this case a competitive iiidu>try might not be able to 
suta-ive at all, and monopoly pricing may be necessary' to secure 
any output. Where this is true, the charge of output restriction 
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and high price is not valid, since these are essential to securing 
any supply.® Third, the monopolist may exploit his position only 
in a mild degree. That is, he may view the economic “ceiling 
price,” above which he will eventually attract public interference 
or private competition, as relatively I 0 W 5 then the degree of 
output restriction and price raising is likely to be quite mod- 
erate. None of these qualifications, however, entirely obliterates 
the basic tendency of single-firm monopoly to promote a sig- 
nificant degree of output restriction and price raising. 

By restricting outputs in the monopolized industries, mo- 
nopoly not only shifts but distorts resource allocations for the 
economy as a whole. Where some industries are subject to those 
restrictions and others are not, or where the degree of monopoly 
restriction differs among industries, this results in a distortion 
of resource allocation among industries. In some industries (the 
“less monopolistic” or the competitive) production is extended 
until marginal cost is at or near price, whereas in the more 
monopolistic industries production is restricted to a point where 
marginal cost is farther below price.^® Suppose that a given 
increment to the money cost of any industry may be taken as 
representing in each case the same increment to real cost in 
resources used, as it may be if all industries pay the same prices 
for resources and if marginal cost measures the money value of 
marginal real cost. Then the last increments to real cost expended 
in the more monopolistic industries are producing goods worth 
more to buyers than the outputs realized from similar final incre- 
ments in less monopolistic industries. In this event, buyers 
would get goods yielding them greater total satisfaction if more 
were produced of the goods of the more monopolistic industries, 
and less of the others. 

This may be illustrated as follows. Suppose there is a purely 
competitive industry producing good A, where the marginal cost 
(of the last unit produced) is $1.00. The price is also necessarily 

® Unless output is to be subsidized by the state. This raises issues into which 
we will not enter here. 

The discrepancy tends to depend upon the elasticity of the single seller’s 
demand. The less elastic his demand, the greater the discrepancy between mar- 
ginal cost (= marginal receipts) and price. We must also allow, however, for 
potential monopolistic inefficiency referred to on pp. 3 52-153. 
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$1.00 for good A. Suppoi-e also there is a monopolized industr)’ 
producing good B, and the marginal cost (of the last unit pro- 
duced) is also $1.00. But since in monopoly equilibrium price 
exceeds marginal cost, the price of B will be higher— say $1.25. 
Now the last dollar of cost (or the amount of labor and other 
resources which $1,00 will buy) expended in industry’ A pro- 
duces goods worth $1.00 to buyers, whereas the last dollar of 
cost (or equivalent resources) in industr)* B produces goods 
worth $1.25 to buyers. 

If all resources are already fully employed, it would evi- 
dently be to the adr’antage of buyers if resources were shifted 
from industry’ A to industry’ B, since a dollar’s worth of resources 
s/lifted to producing one more unit of B uill increase satisfac- 
tion by about dollars’ worth, whereas it will reduce satisfac- 
tion, through the loss of one unit of A, by only about a dollar’s 
worth. T/te shift could continue to the advantage of buyers un- 
til the ratio of frice to nutrgittal cost 'xas the same in industry A 
as in industry £. This point would be reached after a determined 
amount of shifting resources from A to B, since price would fall 
with increasing output of B and price would rise with declining 
output of A.“ But the shift u-ill not take place under the un- 
regulated pursuit of individual profit. 

It thus appears that when monopoly e.xists in some but not 
all Industries, or when different degrees of monopoly c.xist in 
different industries, resource allocation is not such as to give 
maximum satisfaction to buyers.’* 

**To obtain relatuTly ideal results, of course, monopolistic inefficiency 
which makes the afrjrejjatc cost of any relo'ant output higher than attainable 
should also be elinunated. See pp. 

*-lt is dear that when marginal ctwt equals price in some industries and is 
less than price in others, allocation is distorted from the ideal. And it is also 
I’lear tVat nctrgTira^ eqtois itn Wl'crf.'s'ms, aVrtJca’Avfi vs At- 
inonstrablj ideal. (See p. 1C9.) But it would seem that if alttrmncely price 
exceeded marginal cc«t in all industries by the same proportion, allocation would 
also be ideal} if all industries were subject to equal degrees of monopoly 
(equal proportional discrepancies of price from marginal cost), allocation 
would be equally desirable. This is troe prosidcJ the let el of employment which 
resources seek to attain is not influenced by alMround monopoly. If monopoly 
forces resources into idleness by reducing their real wages and other reward*, 
howeter, then the allocation of resources as between employment and idleness 
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The effect of monopoly on income distribution has already 
been made clear. There is a definite tendencyr toward the earn- 
ing of excess profits. As these are earned, more income goes to 
the relatively few recipients of business profits, and income 
distribution becomes less equal. The widespread occurrence of 
effective monopolies would seriously distort the distribution of 
income in an economy. It is also evident that monopoly may 
cause unwarranted departures from desirable efficiency by re- 
stricting output in such fashion as to raise unit costs and by 
producing given outputs of more than their minimum attain- 
able costs. The extent of this departure from ideal, however, is 
not uniquely predictable. 

The effect of monopolistic organization of industry on the 
accumulation of selling costs cannot be predicted precisely. With 
single-firm monopoly, however, we may ordinarily expect to 
get some selling expenses, either aimed at promoting general 
growth of the product’s demand, or of an “institutional” char- 
acter, possibly to build political good will for the monopoly. 
Monopoly will thus devote some resources to selling, whereas 
pure competition uses none for this purpose. But single-firm 
monopoly will tend to incur smaller selling costs than rival 
firms in industries with differentiated products where active 
selling and advertising competition develops. Serious wastes 
through competitive advertising will ordinarily not be charge- 
able to single-firm monopoly, as they may be to certain cases 
of oligopoly and monopolistic competition. 

To this point, the appraisal of single-firm monopoly has been 
unfavorable. If at any one time we view the performance of a 
monopoly, it appears to be responsible for restricted output, high 
price, unnecessary distortion in income distribution, and unsat- 
isfactory allocation of resources among uses. In each of these 
respects, it falls short of an attainable norm or ideal of behavior. 
The relation of monopoly to the degree of frogressiveness m 
an economy offers a similar though less conclusive case. On the 

is distorted, even though the allocation of employed resources among various 
lines of production may be ideal. In short, equal degrees of monopoly in all 
industries may permit ideal allocation of employed resources, but not an ideal 
offering of resources for employment. Price-marginal-cost equality throughout 
gives preferable results. Cf. Lerner, of. cit.. Chap. 9. 
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one hand, a single-firm monopolist will presumably tend to in- 
troduce technical changes and new products more slowly than 
they would be introduced in an industry with free competition 
and easy entrj’, provided that the knowledge of new techniques 
and products and the firms* allowance for riskiness of new in- 
vestment is the same in the two cases. On the other, a monopo- 
list may have a more secure market than a competitor, and thus 
feel that investments are le^ risk)*; also, he may have larger 
profits to spend on research, and thus become acquainted with 
new investment opportunities more rapidly than would small 
competitors. On balance, we cannot say a priori whether mo- 
nopolies are less or more progressive than competitive firms, 
although it is clear that monopoly will protect a nonprogressive 
poiicj*. 

The matter, however, cannot be left here. It may well be pos- 
sible, within the broader logic of capitalism, that the lure of 
monopol)’ profits is generally neccssaiy' to induce enterprisers 
to make numerous inno\’3tions. Any innovation involves a risk 
to the innovator— he cannot be sure, when he begins, that he 
will be able to recover the investment in the new technique or 
new product. It may well be that enterprisers in general are 
willing to undertake such risks because they believe that if they 
are successful they will be able to enjoy c.xccss profits over an 
extended period — that they will be able to secure monopolies 
(complete or partial) in their new positions. This is one of the 
justifications for the monopolies granted under the patent law, 
and it is not wholly without point. Some writers have argued 
that monopolization in some degree is an inseparable part of 
progress in capitalism, and at least in the past was justified for 
this reason. For our present analysis, we must recognize that 
although a firm which already has a monopoly may not be espe- 
ciallv progressive, the chance of deconiin^ a tnonopoly may be 
a necessary lure to progress by profit-seeking enterprises.'* 

In the last two paragraphs wt have drifted progressively to- 
imrd consideration of monopoly not as an isolated but as a gen- 
eral phenomenon. Let us now explicitly inquire into the pre- 

Scr Joseph A. Schumpeter, Cafitjlim, SeeiJufft, anj DfnaerJ^)- (New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 19 + 2 ), Chap. 6-S, for a desrlopment of the siew- 
point referred to abose. 
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sumptive effect on (1) income distribution, (2) total output and 
emploj-ment and (3) economic stability, of the organization of 
an economy entirel}^ by monopolies— of having all industries 
controlled b}^ single-firm monopolies. This supposition is ex- 
treme, but it may offer a simplified approximation to the real 
economy. 

Income distribution in an economy where most or all indus- 
tries were monopolized — or behaved as if they were — ^would 
tend to include a substantial excess-profit share for enterprise 
in general. This is because ever}- industry would tend to restrict 
its output and its bids for productive factors in such a fashion 
as to open up such a profit gap if possible, and because this would 
tend to depress the level of wages, rents, and interest relative 
to commodity prices in such fashion as to allow all-around ex- 
cess profits. In this connection it must be remembered, however, 
that all the various monopolized industries would be indirectly 
in competition for productive factors, and w'ould tend to bid 
their prices to a certain level. If now there were freedom of 
entry for additional enterprise in either occupied or new fields 
in the economy, the pursuit of excess profits by this additional 
suppl)^ of enterprise w'ould increase the demand for factors and 
bring their prices up relative to commodity prices in such wise 
that excess profits -would tend to vanish. 

The tendenc)'- tov'ard recurrent excess profits in an economy 
of monopolies thus rests basically on widespread barriers against 
entry -which restrict the opportunity for new enterprises to set 
up in competition with a limited number of established enter- 
prises. It should be noted that the preceding argument supposes 
that productive factors are bought in competitive markets by 
many bu}'ers (many different monopoly industries) and sold by 
many sellers. Where there is monopolistic selling of labor or 
other factors, or concentrated buying thereof, the problem is 
more complicated and will require special treatment.^^ 

The effect of all-round industrial monopoly on the aggregate 
level of output and employment for the economy is closely 
linked to the income-distribution issue. At the outset it should 
be emphasized that the fact that one monopoly tends to restrict 

See Chapter 7. 
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its output relative to that of more competitive industries does 
not prove that an economy of many monopolies therefore re- 
stricts aggregate output and employment. It is, to be sure, evi- 
dent that if (I) the total fiovr of monej’-purchasing power, 
which determines the general level of money demands for 
goods, and (2) the level of all money factor prices, which de- 
termines the positions of all cost curv'cs, are both given and 
fixed, then the imposition of monopolies would tend to result 
in smaller output and employment, higher commodity prices, 
and larger profits than if all industries were competitive. In 
this case (with given purchasing power and factor prices) if 
competitive pricing would just result in full employment, for 
example, monopolistic pricing would result in Jess than full 
employment. The reason that this conclusion cannot be made 
general is that we cannot carr^' o\'cr to the whole economy the 
assumptions which are appropriate to a single industr)'-— namely, 
that total money demand is given and that money costs are 
given. For the economy as a whole it is quite possible that an 
aggregative adjustment of money factor prices to total money 
demand will take place that will eliminate any unemployment 
which general monopolization tends to create, although at the 
expense of excess profits or other compensating effect. 

This may be made clear by a simplified example. Suppose that 
for the economy as a whole there is a given constant flow of 
money purchasing power, or aggregate demand, for all goods 
and suppose that each money factor price is also given and con- 
stant. Suppose that ever)' industiy' is a monopoly and the num- 
ber of such industries (and firms) is also fixed. Now' in this 
situation the tot.il output is supposed to be such that not all fac- 
tors are employed — the addition of the indriidual industr)* out- 
puts, each determined by balancing a gi\’en cost cura*e against 
demand, is less than mixamum output and requires less than all 
factors. But now if all monc)’ factor prices will fall — reducing 
costs — -xhile at the same time the f.trjo oj tnoney pirckasmg 
pozeer remai/u constant — all the monopolies will produce more, 
and a certain fall in money factor prices ^rill produce full^ em- 
ployment. The process would simply involve a sufficient shift in 
income distribution from other shares toward profits to employ 
everyone— the impact of monopoly would fall upon reduced 
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wages, rents, and interest rather than upon reduced employ- 
ment. (Employment would fall only so far as fewer factors 
chose to work for reduced real incomes.) This could in fact 
happen if (1) money factor prices would adjust downward 
freely, and (2) total purchasing power would be sustained by 
virtue of profit receivers spending their increased incomes as 
rapidly as the wage earners from whom they were taken away. 
There is, then, an open possibility that the tendency to output 
restriction by each monopoly will mean not over-all output re- 
striction but rather an over-all reduction in the share of total 
output received as income by the hired factors of production. 

The provisos subject to which this is true, however, suggest 
the conditions under which monopolization will restrict total 
output and employment. If the money prices of hired factors 
are inflexible and will jiot adjust downward under pressure of 
unemployment, while money income will not expand, then 
monopolization can create or increase unemployment. Also, if 
a decline in money factor prices under pressure of unemploy- 
ment leads to a decline in total purchasing power because the 
resulting addition to profits is not spent but hoarded, then also 
monopoly will tend to create or increase unemployment. The 
solution thus depends upon complex considerations governing 
the spending of income, and will be treated in Chapter 12. On 
the same supposition under which a competitive economy always 
yields full employment — that is, a self-sustaining constant flow 
of money purchasing power and freely adjustable money wages, 
interest, and rents — a monopolized economy also yields full em- 
ployment, or the opportunity to work for everyone who wishes 
to. The difference is that the monopolized-economy equilibrium 
would involve lower prices for hired factors and higher profits, 
and also the loss of some factors from the quantity available for 
employment because of the lower rates of pay. 

The relationship of monopoly to economic stability is not at 
all simple and clear. Most economic analysis would lead us to 
believe that economic fluctuations occur more or less regardless 
of the sort of market organization which an economy has. That 
is, we would have business cycles, with intermittent unemploy- 
ment and depression, either in a world of purely competitive 
markets or in a world of monopolies. Instability is not peculiar 
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list in a series of assumptions, and then by deducing the course 
under these conditions of monopoly action directed at maximiz- 
ing profits. It is interesting to inquire whether these conclusions 
are supported by evidence of actual behavior by monopolists. 

EiiPIRICAL EVIDENCE OF MONOPOLY BEHAVIOR 

One of the more complete studies of a single-firm monopoly 
concerns the aluminum industry, where from before 1900 and 
until 1941 the Aluminum Company of America (Alcoa) had a 
substantial single-firm monopoly in the production of virgin 
aluminum ingots for the United States market.^® This monopoly 
was at first secured by a patent on the basic extraction process, 
which expired in 1909. Thereafter, monopoly was maintained 
largely by Alcoa’s substantial control of the necessary ore re- 
serves, and by an alert policy in dealing with potential new 
entrants to the industry. Foreign competition was excluded up 
to a certain margin by tariff, and otherwise (it has been alleged) 
by international agreements among aluminum producers. In 
any event, the monopoly continued secure until the outbreak of 
the present war, when the government undertook a major ex- 
pansion of aluminum-producing facilities to meet military needs. 

The price policy followed by Alcoa over a long period of years 
seems to have been consistent with what theory would lead us 
to expect from a monopoly. Aluminum ingot prices were on the 
average high enough to yield excessive profits over a long pe- 
riod. On the other hand, they were not always high enough to 
exploit Alcoa’s current position fully j during the 1920’s, Alcoa 
apparently lowered price and sacrificed immediate profits in 
order to promote the growth of demand for aluminum, and 
thus to enhance future profits. 

The scale and rate of utilization of Alcoa’s plants seemed in 
general to be consistent with maximum efficiency. The company 
was by 1930 considerably larger than the minimum size neces- 
sary to realize all economies of large scale. Whether it had 
become large enough to encounter serious diseconomies of large- 

See Donald H. Wallace, Market Control in the Alnminum Industry, Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1937. 
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sale management was not cndent. Aluminum output was vir- 
tually restricted so far as price was higher than marginal cost. 

Alcoa’s monopoly was, of course, not complete. As any mo- 
nopoly must, it had its limits. For aluminum ingot, it faced the 
growing competition of aluminum scrap metal, which is suitable 
for some but not all of the uses to which aluminum is put. Some 
oe the products made from aluminum, moreover, which Alcoa 
produced in integrated operations, faced effective competition 
by substitutes, whereas others did not. Aluminum electric able 
competed with copper able, but aluminum alloys for aircraft 
had no effective substitutes. This led Alcoa to pursue a pricing 
polic}’ common to monopoly and also thcoretially predictable— 
namely, discrimination among the prices charj^ed to different 
classes of bujers. The aluminum contained in electric able was 
sold at a lower price, competitive tnth copper, whereas the 
aluminum in some other products was sold at a higher price. 

In theory' a monopolist would ascertain the separate demand 
curve for his product by each of two (or more) classes of 
buyers — e.g., the demand for aluminum in able and the de- 
mand for aluminum in aircrafts alloys. A separate price would 
then be set in each market, depending on the position and elas- 
ticity of its demand curt'e. Markets with less elastic demand 
curtes would be charged higher prices, and those with more 
clastic demands would be charged lower prices. Output would 
be dirided between the two markets so as to maximize total 
profits.** Alcoa seems at least to have moved in this direction in 
discriminating among \'arious classes of aluminum buyers. 

The tendency of monopolies to strive to protect their pod- 
tions from the uitnision of substitutes is seen in Alcoa’s policy 
toiard magnesium, an effective substitute for aluminum in 
many’ uses. Together with a foreign company, Alcoa is said to 
hai e long had indirect contrvl of patents covering the processes 
whereby magnesium is extracted, alloyed, and made into a 
structui^ metal. These patents were licensed exclusively to a 
single company for its sole use. The price policy' on magnesium 
was such that the magnesium price was suSdently above the 
aluminum price that magnesium offered no serious competition 

** For 1 d.jctisioa of cwr.opolistlc <llscrlzal»i^3 of iho sort desenbed, see 
Boaldloj, c/. j-p. J+&-54-?. 
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scale management '^•as not e\4dcnt. Aluminum output uus vir- 
tually restricted so far as price was higher than marginal cost. 

Alcoa’s monopoly was, of course, not complete. As any mo- 
nopoly must, it had its limits. For aluminum ingot, it faced the 
growing competition of aluminum scrap metal, which is suitable 
for some but not all of the uses to which aluminum is put. Some 
or the products made from aluminum, moreover, which Alcoa 
produced in integrated operations, faced effective competition 
by substitutes, whereas others did not. Aluminum electric cable 
competed with copper cable, but aluminum alloys for aircraft 
had no effective substitutes. This led Alcoa to pursue a pricing 
poUc\' common to monopoly and also theoretically predictable — 
namely, discrimination among the prices charged to different 
classes of bu)ers. The aluminum contained in electric cable was 
sold at a lower price, competitive with copper, whereas the 
aluminum in some other products was sold at a higher price. 

In theor)’ a monopolist would ascertain the separate demand 
cun'e for his product by each of two (or more) classes of 
bu\ers — the demand for aluminum in cable and the de- 
mand for aluminum in aircrafts alIo>-s. A separate price would 
then be set in each market, depending on the position and elas- 
ticity of its demand cur\'e. Markets with Jess elastic demand 
curves would be charged higher prices, and those with more 
clastic demands would be charged lower prices. Output would 
be dirided between the two markets so as to maximize total 
profits.*** Alcoa seems at least to have moved in this direction in 
discriminating among Nwrious classes of aluminum buyers. 

The tendenc\’ of monopolies to stri%’e to protect their posi- 
tions from the intrusion of substitutes is seen in Alcoa’s policj' 
toivard magnesium, an effective substitute for aluminum in 
manv uses. Together with a foreign company, Alcoa is said fa 
have long had indirect control of patents covering the processes 
whereby magnesium is extracted, alloyed, and made into a 
structural metal. These patents were licensed e.xclusivcly to a 
single company for its sole use. The price polic)’ on magnesium 
was such that the magnesium price \vas sufficiently above the 
aluminum price that magnesium offered no serious competition 

'*For a diortjssion of mcaopolirtic dr«crurIcatioi of the sort daenbed, see 
Bouldjn?, c/. ci!., pp. 540-549. 
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to almTiiniira in its major tises. iSlagnesium production remained 
insignificant. Tliis situation was altered when the government 
undertook to stimulate magnesitmi production during the war 
emergen c}^ 


SINGI.E-Pnaii MONOPOLY IN THE PUBLIC UTILITY FTF.T.T) 

In the aluminum industr}* we find a fairl)^ good example of 
the behavior of an unregulated single-firm monopoly- Most 
such monopoly industries in our economy, however, are not free 
to pursue unregulated price policies but are subjected to public 
price reguladon. These are principall)^ firms in the electric 
utility, gas utilitr^ water suppl)’, and local transportation fields, 
which enjoy local monopolies in most areas, and in telephone 
and telegraph commtmi cations. In these industries it has gen- 
erally been accepted that competitive supply results in a less 
satisfactory^ service to consumers, or that competition is self- 
destructive and unstable to no good end. Since the supply of 
basic consumer necessities is also involved, public authorities 
(usually state or local governments) have declared such indus- 
tries to be “natural monopolies” and have helped nature along 
by' granting monopoly franchises to firms in the various locali- 
ties. In turn, the rates of such utilities have been subjected to 
regulation by public commisaons in order to insure consumers 
of reasonable prices for the utility sersdces. Typie and quality- 
of service are also regulated. Rate regulation generally in- 
cludes establishment of a “fair” general level of rates, and also 
fixing the pattern of price discrimination among various classes 
of users. 

hlonopofy price behavior under regulation may* thus be sub- 
stantially difierent from that ascribed to unregulated monopoly. 
Precisely’' the sort of behavior which is obtained, however, de- 
pends strongly upon the attitudes and abilities of regulatory* 
bodies, and upon the restrictions placed upon regulation by’ the 
courts in protecting the regulated monopolies from ^Confisca- 
tion of property’ without due process of law.” Characterization 
of the behavior of price and output in regulated monopolies 
would require much special study. It seems fair to say’, how- 
ever, that not all of the pri(ing tendencies inherent in monopoly’ 
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are overcome b)* regulation as it exists, and that purely com- 
petitive pricing certainly does not result. 

The study of price regulation, however, lies outside the field 
of this volume. \Ve therefore turn next to the problem of the 
behavior of groups of monopolists. 
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CHAPTER 6 


PRICING AND PRICE POLICY IN 
OLIGOPOLISTIC MARKETS 


The single-firm monopoly is important in the public utility 
field and has had some significance in mining and manufacture. 
It does not, however, constitute the typical market structure for 
the modern American economy. In most of our industrial 
markets, sellers possess a degree of monopoly, but they are not 
single-firm monopolists in the sense that their products have 
no close substitutes and that they have no recognized rivalry 
with other sellers. . 

The typical industry structure in our economy involves a 
“group of interdependent monopolists.” Where such a group 
exists, each of a number of sellers ordinarily has a “degree of 
monopoly” in a product which has distinct characteristics and 
which the seller can protect from exact or close imitation. At 
the same time, the products of the various sellers in the same 
group are rather close substitutes to most buyers, like various 
makes of automobiles. The demands for the products of va- 
rious individual sellers are thus rather closely interdependent. 
A third characteristic w'hich is common is that the established 
group of sellers often shares a “monopoly position,” in the sense 
that there are barriers protecting all of them from the entry of 
outsiders to the group. A group of monopolists may exist with 
less than all of those conditions present, but often all three occur 
together. 
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This “group of monopolists” market categor)’ is verj' large, 
and necessarily breaks down into se\'eral subclasses. At an earlier 
point we ha\'e already mentioned three; 

1. An industr)' or group of sellers with distinct but close- 
substitute products, who explidtij' recognize the interde- 
pendence of the prices of their ^TCral products, and thus 
have a recognized ri\’alr)'. (A price change by any seller 
can elicit a sufficient response in the other prices to influence 
his own demand significantly.) This situation occurs where 
the number of sellers in the interdependent group is fev 
(or where a few control a significant portion of the total 
sales of the group) and where their products are signifi- 
cantly differentiated. This is the category’ of “differentiated 
oligopoly.” 

2. An industry or group of a few sellers n-ith recognized 
interdependence of prices for their several products, but 
ladth slight or insignificant differentiation among these 
products. This is the “pure oligopoly” category', and is 
essentially a variant of the more general ategory of oli- 
gopoly with produa differentiation. 

3. An industry' or group of sellers \rith differentiated but 
dose-substitute products, where the sellers do not recog- 
nize direct interdependence or rivalry among themselves. 
A price change by any one seller will not elicit a significant 
price response from the others, but a concurrent change 
in all the other prices will substantially affect the demand 
for any one seller’s output. This situation occurs where the 
number of sellers in the group is large, and where none 
of them controls much of the total market. We have pre- 
^ously labeled it as “monopolistic competition.” 

SUBCATtCORIES OF DlFFERENTlATia) OUCOPOLY 

The most important market category in the American econ- 
omy is that of differentiated oligopoly— the industry where a 
relativelv few firms are riN'als in selling differentiated but close- 
substitute products. Fewne« of sellers in this context covers the 
situation where the total number of sellers is few (for example. 
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three, five, ten, or fifteen), and also may with certain qualifica- 
tions be extended to cover the situation where there are fairly 
many sellers but where a large proportion of the output is con- 
centrated in the hands of a few. The most significant character- 
istic of the market t}qDe is that there should be a degree of 
concentration of sales or output such that there is a close and 
recognized interdependence of pricing among firms which con- 
trol most of the output of the industry. Oligopoly might thus 
in an appropriately flexible sense include such subcases as; 

1. A ver}'’ few sellers — for example, five sellers control the 
entire market, in equal or in varying proportions. 

2. Hea^q- concentration of industry output in the hands of 
very few firms, with dispersion of the remainder among 
relatively few — for example, three sellers control 85 per- 
cent of the industry output, and 1 0 small firms divide the 
remainder in vaiqdng proportions. 

3. hloderate concentration of industry output in the hands 
of relatively few sellers, and dispersion of the balance 
among quite a few firms — for example, eight firms con- 
trol 70 percent of the market, and the balance' is dispersed 
widely among 30 or 4-0 small firms. (This is really oli- 
gopoly with a “competitive fringe.”) 

4- “Quite a few” sellers of about equal size, their number 
being small enough that there is some recognized inter- 
dependence in pricing — for example, 20 sellers divide the 
market in about equal proportions. 

Although these subcategories differ in significant respects, 
their similarity is dominant. In each case, pricing will be domi- 
nated by the recognized interdependence and rivalry, especially 
within the central core of large firms. At the same time, the 
var}'^ing degrees of concentration and dispersion may give rise 
to associated differences in behavior which are also significant. 

Why are these varying patterns of concentration found? For 
the existence of concentration in general, a primary reason is 
the economy of large-scale production. In many industries, 
relatively few firms of optimum scale may be able to produce 
an aggregate output sufRcient to supply the entire market at a 
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price equal to or above nunimum cost. In these instances, com- 
petition has sometimes tended to drive out firms until the num- 
ber was reduced to an efficient level, or, more frequently, firms 
have forestalled such competition, and also increased their effi- 
cienc}’, by combining to reduce the number and enlarge the indi- 
^•idual size of firms. When combinations to reduce the threat of 
competition have proceeded a certain distance, the remaining 
firms may combine further for \'arious reasons, and the number 
of firms may become smaller than economical production re- 
quires. This result may also ensue as each of an initial group 
of a few firms grows with the market through time, eventually 
attruning greater than optimum size. This suggests why con- 
centration in an industrv mav occur, and the number of rival 
firms be few. But it should be emphasized that in such indus- 
tries the number of firms is not necessarily stable or determi- 
nate- The domirunt uncertaint}* in oligopoly, to be discussed 
below, means that the number and size distribution of firms an 
\an' over a conriderable range within many industries and be 
as stable at one point as at another. Such hjstorical stabilitj’ in 
the structure of our concentrated industries as may be observed 
is due prindpally to certain barriers to entr}' which often pro- 
tect an established group of firms from inroads by newcomers. 
Most important of these barriers are: 

1. The fact that a new firm of efficient size would be quite 
large (economies of scale being important) and that its 
entry’ would therefore saddle the industry with over- 
apaat)’ and possibly engender destructive competition. 
Hence, the large investment required for entry’ is not 
risked. 

2. The advantage in branding, sales outlets, and good will 
enjoyed by established firrns — an advantage which makes 
it difficult or u.’iduly expensive for a newcomer to build 
a demand for his output. 

3. Legal and institutional barriers to entry* set up by estab- 
lished firms — including full control of strategic resources 
or control of patents on strat^c techniques. Such barriers 
arc the most certain and effective in maintaining the status 
quo in an industry. 
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Because or such barriers to entr}^, the observed concentrated 
structure of many industries may be stable or only slowl}'' 
changing through time. It should be noted, horvever, that the 
threat of entry ^ o^’er or in spite of existing barriers, is a condi- 
tioning factor which ma};- clearl)’- influence the price and output 
pobdes of oligopolists- 

A large number of the markets for manufactured and proc- 
essed goods fall in the differentiated oligofoly categor}''. The 
foUovmg is a partial list of familiar industries with this sort of 
structure: automobiles, rubber tires, gasobne and allied prod- 
ucts, electric refrigerators, radio sets, electric razors, vacuum 
cleaners, soap and soap chips, dgarettes, fountain pens, prepared 
breakfast food, aircraft, farm machinerj'', distilled beverage 
liquors. The problem before us is what sort of price and output 
polides characterize industries of this kind. 

PRICING VTIH INDEPENDENT ACTION BY SE'xtERAL SELLERS 

Let us look first at the logic of oligopoly pricing to see 
whether an}'' definite suggestions emerge. The single oligopolist 
vith a differentiated product — for example, the seller of a brand 
of electric razors, with a distincti'^’e and protected design and 
other substantial or ephemeral distinguishing qualities — ma}* 
be viev'ed for purposes of experiment as a monopolist vlth a 
distinct demand for his own product, represented ver}^ tenta- 
tively in a “demand curxm,” as in Figure 28. This curve sug- 
gests that at each of several prices he can currently sell each of 
several corresponding quantities. His situation seems to re- 
semble that of a single-firm monopolist, but in reality it dif- 
fers deddedly in two respects: 

1. If the prices of all other products, and especially of close- 
substitute products, were given, the oligopobst would have a 
definite demand curve but it would be generally much more 
elastic than the single-firm monopolist’s demand curve. This is 
because the oligopolist’s product has close substitutes and the 
single-firm monopolist’s product does not. If the oligopolist 
lowers his price, a‘!^d if other frices are unchanged^ he will gain 
sales rapidly as buyers shift from other products to his. Con- 
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Figure 2S 


\’ersely if he nl$es price independently, and other prices are 
unchanged, his sales n-ill fall off markedfy. The demand for the 
oligopolist’s product is thus verj’ sensitive to his independent 
end itnmetched price changes. 

2. But the oligopolist cannot assume (in the absence of agree- 
ments) that other sellers* prices will remain practically un- 
changed in the face of price changes by himself. In fact, since 
any gain in sales he makes by reducing prices trill be at the 
e\ 7 >ense of a recognized and significant loss in sales by some 
rival or rivals, he should probably assume othenrise. That is, 
each oligopolist, if he acts independently, must assume that anv 
price change he makes will set in course retalialorj or compen- 
sator}- price changes by his ri\-al>. These reaetjons, which the 
oligopolist must expect, will affect the demand for his own 
product quite substantially- Unless he can guess the exact course 
of all rivalrous reactions, therefore, he cannot know just what 
effect a gi^'en Independent price change of his own \rill ulti- 
matclv have on his own demand. He can thus no longer operate 
on the supposition of a fixed demand curve showing the inde- 
pendent r^ation of his price to his qua.ntit\- of sales, since the 
assumption of other prices renvuning substantially unchanged 
is in\-alid. The prorisionai ‘independent” demand curve in 
Flcure 28 must therefore be crossed out, except possiblv for 
ven.- small price changes. 
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Does tne oligopolist liave any -way of knowing kow his sales 
are related to his price, admitted the probability of interde- 
pendent pricing b}^ his rivals? Not in the absence of agreement, 
convention, or formula governing the action of the group or of 
some mutuall}^ recognized and established <}nodus vwendi which 
amounts to the same thing. This is because the course of rivalrous 
price reactions, and of reactions to those reactions, and so on 
indeSnitety, could otherwise seldom be logically predicted or 
reasonably guessed. The independent oligopolist has no defi- 
nite demand curve for his product, which shoves how his inde- 
pendent pridng will aSect his sales. What he does have at any 
time is his going price and his going quantity of sales, and un- 
certainty* respecting the effect of an)* independent price change 
he Txi3.y contemplate." 

Without the need to place cost variations against demand, 
therefore, a general principle can be enunciated to the effect 
that, Tj ’iVB su-pyose individual sellers to act indefendently (with 
no formal or tadt understanding or recognized convention on 
pridng) no certain price behavior can be attributed to oligopolis- 
tic markets. Abstract anal}^s assures us that the result is logically 
indeterminate. Something does happen in such markets, how- 
ever, and not necessarily by pure acddent We should therefore 
press our general anal}* sis a bit farther. 

Businessmen are not particularly fond of uncertainty. If 
placed at the mere}* of chance, the)* will attempt to escape this 
position through some remedial action. It is therefore legiti- 
mate to speculate about their wa}^ and means of dealing with 
oligopolistic uncertainty^ drawing so far as possible on observa- 
tions of how the's^ have acted in such situations. 

Uncertain^* in oligopoly pridng becomes dynamic only if 
some oligopolist changes his price. If eveiqmne adheres to a 

- Some -prriters ita-ve sug'g-ested that even -with “strict independence” in pric- 
inv ty se-v’eial sellers, mutual recognition of interdependence coidi cause each 
to set urice and respond to others’ price changes in a determinate fashion de- 
signed to maorimize combined profits. The assumptions subject to Tvhich this is 
true are unrealistic, and in any event may be taken as involving the assumption 
that each seller in turn has decided to accord his rivals a position in and defi- 
nite share of the market, and knov's that his rituls have decided the same. Such 
a situation is better recognized as one of tacit understanding among sellers than 
one of “independent” pricing. 
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going price, then each may rely on past cx^perience to predict 
some relatively dependable sales volume. The uncertainty in 
oligopoly, espcdilly if the oligopolists make relati\*ely inde- 
pendent decisions, thus tends to discourage large or frequent 
price changes. Policies of p^ce rigidity are strongly encouraged. 
Any price position at which independently acting oligopolists 
arri\'e which is relatively satisfactory to profits tends to be per- 
petuated in the face of minor and even major changes In cost 
and demand. 

This tendenc)' (or one instance of it) has been described dia- 
grammatically In Figure 29. At any moment the independent 
oligopolist with a difterentiated product sells some quantit)’ q 
at some unexplained price p. Jf he raises his price above p, he 
may assume that his ri^uls vtill not change their prices, and 
that his sales will fall oft rapidly along the elastic line dd". If 
he reduces hts price below p he mav assume that his rivals will 
match his reduction (or worse) in which case his sales will in- 
crease slowly along the less clastic line d'd" (which has the 
same general elastidt)- as the “market demand” for the whole 
Indusm-)* Hence the seller’s demand curve is a bent line which 
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turns at the going price f. Correspondingly his marginal re- 
ceipts are discontinuous — i.e.y they are positive and high at 
prices above />, and they are low or negative at prices below f. 
Hence it may be that MC is less than mr above and MC 
is greater than mr below f. So the firm will “maximize its 
profit” by retaining the arbitrary price provided that at this 
price the relation of price to average cost allows what is re- 
garded as a “fair” or satisfactory' profit." In this event, the prices 
maintained by the several oligopolists are not necessarily such 
as to maximize their combined profits. 

This is a possible pattern. But it should be noted that the 
explanation tells us only why price may remain where it is. It 
does not tell us how it got there, or how high it will be, and 
infers that this maj' be a matter of accident. It tells little about 
how large oligopoly profits are or how average or marginal 
costs are related to price. With independent action, the resting 
place for the rigid price is still uncertain. For this reason genu- 
inely independent action by oligopolists is likely to prove un- 
satisfactory to all of them. And for the same reason, the “kinked 
demand curve” theory explains much less than dt at first 
seems to. 

COLLUSIVE AND CONCURRENT PRICING IN DIFFERENITATED 

OLIGOPOLY 

Oligopolists therefore often tend to seek some sort of con- 
vention or agreement with the aid of which they may move 
concurrently to a price at which they earn maximum, or at any 
rate satisfactory, profits. Interdependent sellers in oligopoly 
will ordinarily seek: (1) a means of initially arriving at a sat- 
isfactory general level of prices for all of them — ideally one 
such that the aggregate profits they share are a maximum j and 
(2) a means of securing concurrent changes in price whenever 
changes in demand and cost conditions indicate that this would 
enhance profits. The several sellers of a differentiated good, 
like cigarettes, thus have an incentive to act together as a single 

2 See Paul M. Sweezy, “Demand Under Conditions o£ Oligopoly,” Journal 
of Political Economy, vol. 147, pp. 568 ff. 
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monopolist, ^^cu-ing the total market demand for the sort of 
good they produce as a common property to be exploited in 
common. This docs not mean that there is no tendenej" to 
ritalry among them, for that may remain quite strong. But the 
unstable and unpredictable results associated nith truly inde- 
pendent pricing force them toward conairrent action in settins 
price. 

The technique adopted to seaire concurrent pricing action 
may ^•a^)• from the formal agreement to Lhe extremely in- 
formal understanding or co.nvention. Some of the principal 
alternatives found in practice are the following: 

1 . The “full cartel” or formal agreement, whereby the ri^'al 
sellers contract among themsclx-es to set uniform or re- 
lated prices and often to set output quotas for each seller, 
together possibly with exclusive market territories, limita- 
tions on capadtTi-, etc. These cartels are in a sense a logical 
solution for oligopolies, and in min\' countnes they are 
common. Cartels are generally illegal under the .A.msrian 
antitrust laws, however, and as a consequence those we 
have in the United States (except for a few set up under 
patent licensing prix-ileges) must operate in secretn* and 
arc of course not enforceable at law. As a consequence, 
American firms in concentrated industries more frequently 
adept altcmad^'e means of securing concurrent pricing 
action. 
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United States so long as no collusive agreement can be 
found. It is one of the most common types of pricing con- 
vention in all sorts of oligopolies in American industry. 

4. The mutual adoption of certain common formulas for com- 
puting price, which when used by all sellers will result in 
identical or closely similar prices. The most familiar for- 
mula involves the addition of a customary mark-up per- 
centage to the average total or average variable cost per 
unit of output, as computed according to certain rules or 
conventions. Where the several sellers have also adopted 
a uniform cost-accounting system, this type of action can 
result in identical prices. Such activity is legal in the 
United States if no collusion is demonstrable. (Where 
“independent” pricing by sellers with mutually recognized 
interdependence gives fairly determinate results, it must 
generally be by tacit elimination of full independence in 
favor of some such arrangement as the two preceding.) 

5. Finally, some concurrence in price action may be secured 
if the rival oligopolists simply all follow conservative 
price policies (each having ascertained by past experience 
that he may expect his rivals to follow the same conven- 
tion) — if they change their prices only occasionally and in 
response to major shifts in costs, and follow the habit of 
just matching their rivals’ price changes.^ 

® In log'ic and from observation it is evident that tlie loose concurrence se- 
cured tlirough “mutual respect” works well only where the differentiation of 
the various sellers’ products is substantial enough that the various sellers need 
not have identical prices in order to maintain some balance in the proportions 
of the market they hold. Thus various automobiles differ sufficiently (and in 
a sufficiently unmeasurable fashion) in design, size, and quality, that constant 
identity of Ford, Clievrolet, and Plymouth prices is not necessary to market sta- 
bility. Nor is there any necessary steady differential between the Pontiac (Gen- 
eral Motors lov/-mcdium price class) price and the Chrysler (Chrysler Corpo- 
ration high-medium price class) price. In such a situation, loose concurrence in 
pricing is all tiiat is required to avoid chronic instability. Where the product 
differentiation is slight, however, constant identity of rival sellers’ prices is a 
condition of market stability. In the gasoline market, for example, a half-cent- 
per-gallon differential between any two major brands would seriously weaken 
any “brand monopoly” of the higher-priced seller. In such cases either price 
leadership or collusion will ordinarily be resorted to. 
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One or another of the means of securing concurrent price is 
common in most oligopolistic industries, including differentiated 
oligopolies.* The degree to which rh'als secure conairrencc in 
pricing, the way in which price is related to cost, and the manner 
in which price responds to changes in cost and demand through 
time will ^•a^)■ somewhat with the tx-pe of cooperative action in 
use in the industrj', and with the area of unrestricted rivalry’ 
left open. 

Where there is effective collusion on price — as with a full 
cartel, collusive agreement, or price leadership — so that the 
firms or their leader arc free to choose for the industry a ‘T)est 
possible” price in any situation, some central tendency is prob- 
ably predictable. 

As a first ap^proximation only, and for the moment overlook- 
ing selling costs, such concurrent oligopoly pricing tends to the 
single-firm monopoly level. If the oligopolists concur and act 
together on price, they should tend to choose a price in the 
neighborhood of that for which their combined marginal costs 
equal the marginal receipts from aggregate sales. Their calcu- 
lation begins with an estimate of the industry demand, at each 
price the sellers may jointly adopt, for the sort of good they 
produce. To the resulting "demand curve” may be drawn a 
marginal receipts curv’e. The oligopolists can then maximize 
the aggregate profit which they' share by choosing the common 
price and combined output at which their aggregated marginal 
costs equal these marginal receipts. 

It may thus appear that the collusive oligopoly price tends to 
be very much like the single-firm monopoly’ price. Several im- 
portant qualifications to this conclusion, however, must imme- 
diately be inserted. First, the combined demand for several sub- 
stitute differentiated products is a much less certain conception 
than the demand for a single good and involves much guess- 
work and room for disagreement among the several sellers. 
Similarlv, different oligopolists may’ have different marginal 
and average costs, and therefore different ideas of the profit- 
maximizing price. Further, the choice of a precise “monopoly” 

* See A. R. Burns, The of Confeini'SH (New York, McGraw-Hill 

Book Companv, 19J6), for discussions of commonly employed methods of 
price making. 
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price for which the aggregate marginal costs of the several oli- 
gopolists equal the marginal receipts drawn from the market 
demand cun^e for their combined products would imply a con- 
currently determined sharing of the market by the several 
sellers, with shares such that the marginal cost of production 
for all sellers would be equal. Collusion is ordinarily not com- 
plete enough to establish such market shares, but often leaves 
these open to determination by nonprice competition, thus per- 
haps widening the area of disagreement over the most profitable 
price. If shares were fixed, moreover, as in a cartel, they would 
probably not recognize the marginal cost principle, but would 
depend on the relative bargaining strength of the rival sellers. 
The general “monopoly price” at which oligopolists might ar- 
rive, whether by explicit agreement or by price leadership, 
would therefore not be a precise point, but would lie at some 
indeterminate point within a significantly wide range of prices. 
It may often, moreover, be arrived at without deciding exactly 
what the outputs of various individual sellers will be. This is 
mainly because collusion is generally imperfect, as a result of 
differences in the cost conditions of sellers, of differences in 
their attitudes, of their several desires to remain somewhat 
independent, and of the threat of the antitrust laws. 

Second, the oligopoly price is likely to be adjusted less fre- 
quently than a single-firm monopoly price in response to shift- , 
ing demand and cost. As demand and cost curves shift back and 
forth with cyclical business fluctuations, an oligopoly is less 
likely to make short-run adjustments to the changing situation 
than is a single-firm monopoly, and much less likely to do so 
than a purely competitive industry. This is in part because when 
price is controlled by agreement or price leadership, every 
change in price places some strain on the controlling mechanism 
and increases the probability of defections from the agreement. 
By maintaining a relatively rigid price, the oligopolists lessen 
the possibility that open price rivalry or price cutting will 
emerge. Oligopolists may therefore try to set a price which will 
be workable for a wide range of demand conditions. 

When prices are set on this basis, any very close matching of 
short-run marginal costs and marginal receipts is obviously not 
attempted. The tendency of oligopolistic firms to pursue rela- 
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tively inflexible price policies is enhanced if their short-run 
average ^’ariable and marginal costs of production arc relatively 
constant over wide ranges of output. Extension of output with 
given u-age rates and raw material p'rias will thus be possible 
without much rise in out-of-pocket cost, and with declining 
average total cost, up to rather high levels of output. If rising 
u-age rates do not cause costs to shift upward too rapidly the 
firms may find a rigid price consistent with long-run and not 
too inconsistent with month-to-month profit maximization. But 
the long-run price may also \ar)' in a significant range around 
that at which long-run marginal costs would equal the marginal 
receipts from the long-run average demand. 

Third, price leadership or agreements \vill occasionally be- 
come ineffective under the strain of depressed business condi- 
tions, or perhaps because of disagreements among managements 
of rival firms over labor polic\' or other matters. Monopoly 
pricing will then give v\ay to pnee warfare with ver}' low prices 
for some inten*al. 

Fourth, the effect of fotentid trru^ entry to the industr)' may 
have a ven.' signifiant effect — much stronger in all probability 
than in single-firm monopoly. We have already indiated that 
the single-firm monopolist (p. 156, Fig. 27), may choose not 
to go above a certain price, even though it would be immedi- 
ately profitable to do so, because b} so doing he would induce 
entrj’ and face competition and lower profits. Therefore if he 
can forestall entrs' at some limit price and still anticipate greater 
long-run profits than if he attracted entry, he \rill charge such 
a price and continue to enjoy his monopoly. In this event, his 
demand cun'e is truncated at the limit price, and his maiginal 
cost need bear no unique relation to price or to marginal re- 
ceipts. The same reasoning may be applied to oligopolistic price 
policies. Should any number of established oligopolists recog- 
nize the threat of further entry and reason that it would be more 
profitable to stav at or below some limit price at which entry 
could be excluded than to charge more and attract entry, they 
mav also choose to hold to the lirmt price, .^.nd in this event it 
is quite possible that their outputs may be such that marginal 
cost could exceed rather than fall short of price. 
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This result is not different from but consistent with monopo- 
listic pricing where the monopoly is subject to a similar threat 
of entry. But since the threat of entry is likely to be much more 
common and stronger in oligopoly than in single-firm mo- 
nopoly, this type of reasoning is likely to play a much stronger 
role in the oligopoly case. Where it does, as we shall see below, 
the price the industry charges, although potentially consistent 
with long-run profit maximization, may be arrived at with- 
out direct reference to marginal cost and receipts, but may in- 
stead be made by adding a ‘‘safe” (he., entryproof) percentage 
mark-up to average total cost. And in this case, not only is the 
price-marginal-cost relation for any firm unpredictable, but the 
relation of price to average cost and the size of industry output 
depend mainly on the cost and other advantages which estab- 
lished firms enjoy over potential entrants. The general level for 
a rigid price, suggested above, may frequently be set just so as 
to permit the established sellers to exploit their position as 
profitably as possible without attracting additional entry. 

It is, of course, possible that the established sellers in an oli- 
gopoly either will neglect the possibility of entry, or, recogniz- 
ing it, find that a price to exclude it would be less profitable in 
the long-run than a higher price which would attract it. In 
either event, they may then exploit the immediate possibilities 
of their industry demand curve, taking no account of induced 
entry. Where they do this, and thus set prices high enough to 
attract new sellers into the industry, entry may so reduce the 
demands of individual sellers that most or all of them can make 
only normal profits even at the most profitable price. In this 
instance, an initially high price plus ease of entry may even- 
tually result in excess capacity and uneconomically small-scale 
plants in the industry. 

Suppose, for example, that each of six rival oligopolists finds 
himself in the position shown in Figure 30, where dd! repre- 
sents each seller’s share of the industry demand on the assumf- 
' tion of 'Uniformly concurrent fricing. Each seller might cur- 
rently exploit his position at the price o;p, where each would 
make the excess profit ahcf. But this excess profit might induce 
several more sellers to enter the industry, thus dividing the 
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total industry demand into more and smaller individual shares. 
Each seller’s share of the market demand {dd") would shift 
leftward. This adjustment could bring each seller to the posi- 
tion in Figure 31, where price is still at a high monopoly 
level but now equals average cost. Excess capacity and small 
scale have dri\’en average costs up to the level of a monopoly 
price. Identical results for all sellers arc of course improbable, 
and the whole process would depend on the original oligopolists’ 
failure or indisposition to discourage excessive entrj’ through a 
lower price polic)’. But such a negligent polic}* and an outcome 
seem distinctly less probable, and also appear in fact much less 
frequently, than the alternative of forestalled entiy* at a limit 
price suggested just before. 
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In the various possible oligopoly equilibria so far discussed, 
two main things are apparent. First, the relation of price to mar- 
ginal cost can be extremely variable from one oligopoly to an- 
other, although there is some general tendency toward outputs 
such that marginal cost is less than price. Moreover, the marginal 
costs in question may frequently arise from situations where the 
aggregate costs of successive industry outputs are greater than 
the minimum attainable aggregate costs of these outputs. (In 
this respect also oligopoly is similar to monopoly.) Second, the 
relation of attained aggregate cost of industry output to mini- 
mum attainable aggregate cost of this output may also be ex- 
tremely variable. With a chronic excess in the number of firms, 
the discrepancy may be seriousj in other cases^ it may not. It is 
possible under different conditions that the number of firms 
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might be too Jarge, just right, or too small from the standpoint 
of economical production. As 5n monopoly, the attainment of 
minimum aggregate costs for any given or ideal industr)' out- 
put may not permit the firms to operate at optimum sale, 
although as the number of firms appropriate to the industr)* 
increases, closer approximations to this result should be feasible. 
But at least a part of the oligopolists' departure from optimum- 
sale operations \rill ordinanly be sociall)’ undesirable, as aused 
by either excessive or insulncient enm*, or by undesirable re- 
striction of industry output.* 

So far we have been speaking of probable oligopoly beharior 
where there is a cartel, or a collusive agreement on price, or an 
efFeaive convention of pnee leadership, whereby the sellers 
choose jointlj’ or by a trusted representative some “most profit- 
able” price. For even this relatively simple ase, it is clear that 
the price or prices which oligopolists pursuing a maximum profit 
may set may be in very loose approximation to any uniquely 
predictable monopoly price. Difierenccs in the altitudes and po- 
sitions of ri\*al sellers set up a range of dispersion \rithin which 
price may fall; the mechanics of collusion suggest a more rigid 
or less frequently adjusted price; and price making may be 
dominated by the threat of entr)-, so that average costs plus a 
“safe” mark-up effectively determine price, and pricc-mai^nal- 
cOi't relations are substantially unpredictable. Subject to these 
limitations, a collusive oligopoly price and output may be char- 
acterized as similar to tho^^c of a single-firm monopoly. 

The approximation is not ncccssanK poorer if the means of 
securing concurrent priang is even looser — as where sellers in 
an industr)- adhere to a formula for price making by adding a 
customary mark-up percentage to arerage total 00*^13 of produc- 
tion- Jt is not uncommon for sellers, in oligopolistic industries — 
especially in those not highly enough concentrated to allow ver)* 
close collaboration — to make prices by computing the “normal” 
or “long-run” average cost per unit of product and adding S, 
10, 15, or some other percent considered usual or proper in the 
industr\* in order to arrive at price. The ‘'normal” cost is ordi- 
narily computed ivilh fixed cost ailoated in such a ivay that 

* Cf. JSM54. 
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average fixed cost is not much influenced by short-run variations 
in output, and corresponding variations in average variable cost 
may similarly be subdued. In effect, price may be based on a 
sort of long-run average cost for long-run average output and 
may be influenced strongly only by variations in wages and 
other factor prices.® A similar pricing procedure is found where 
merchants make price by adding a customary percentage to the 
direct cost of the goods on the shelves. Now it will be noted that 
this sort of pricing policy is potentially quite consistent with one 
of ( 1 ) avoiding frequent price changes and adhering to an all- 
purpose rigid price for considerable periods, and (2) making 
price at some limit level designed to forestall additional entry. 
It is quite possible that in setting prices by such seemingly ar- 
bitrary mark-up formulas, sellers are moving directly to the 
rational profit-maximizing goal — ^the most profitable price which 
can be had without bringing in too many competitors. At the 
same time, the relation of price to marginal cost is not always 
predictable in this instance, and the approximation to “ideal” 
monopoly pricing may not be very close either on the average 
or at any one time. 

Many sellers in concentrated industries nevertheless follow 
such a pricing policy and by so doing succeed in making roughly 
concurrent pricing decisions and in avoiding price rivalry. They 
evidently do so because collusion is difficult to arrange, legally 
hazardous, or unwelcome to some sellers 5 because their estimates 
of demand conditions would be so highly uncertain that they 
prefer a quasi-arbitrary formula to a hazardous calculation of 
marginal receipts 3 or because their thinking is dominated by the. 
threat of additional entry. So long as the basic average costs are 
calculated so as to neglect short-run variations in average fixed 
cost, however — so that prices are in effect based on short-run 
average variable and perhaps on marginal costs — ^and so long 
as the mark-up percentage is rationally adjusted to the elasticity 
of industry demand or to the threat of entry, then there is 
nevertheless some meaningful approximation to monopolistic 
price and output policy. 

® See R. L. Hall and C. J. Hitch, Price Theory and. Business Behasuior, Ox- 
ford Economic Papers No. 2 (Oxford; Oxford University Press, 1939). 

If average variable costs are constant. 
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Where the sellers in an oligopolistic industry’ simply follow 
consen’ative price policies — adding ample but perhaps \’ariablc 
mark-ups to the average cost of output and taking some pains 
to match each other’s prices if their several calculations lead to 
different results — the price and output result may well be of the 
same general order as that already described. Price may not be 
made directly by independent marginal calculations, but, as 
there is “more than one way to skin a cat,” the outcome may be 
a meaningful approximation — subject of course to a significant 
range of error — to monopolistic pricing. But in this connection 
monopolistic pricing must be taken to include “limit pricing” 
which holds current price down to forestall future entr)-. 

In xnew of all of the preceding, may anything be said of the 
long-run average resting place of the price-iveragc-cost rela- 
tion and the price-marginal-cost relation for the indiridual firm 
in the oligopolistic industr>'? The price-average-cost relation, 
and the size of excess profits, will etidently \‘ary among indus- 
tries, particular!)' with the degree of case of entr)' and with the 
way in which established sellers react to the threat of additional 
entr)'. Thus the position shown in Figure 30 may show the 
central tendenc)' of the range within which price may fall for 
the firm in tightly closed oligopolies v.-ith effective price lead- 
ership or collusion and no threat of additional entr)'. Here the 
indiridual seller succeeds in exploiting his share of the industr)' 
demand [dd’) fully through concurrent pricing with his rivals, 
earns an excess profit and, of course, has marginal cost equal to 
marginal receipts and below price. 

The position shown in Figure 31 might characterize the firm, 
In oligopolies where entr)- was easy, and was attracted because 
established firms attempted to maximize their profits for the 
short run by concurrent pricing. Here entr)' has been induced 
to the point where each firm (of the less fortunate ones) has 
so small a share of the market (dJ*) that it can just break even 
at the monopoly price, which here equals average cost and ex- 
ceeds marginal cost. The position in Figure 32 might charac- 
terize the seller in an oligopoly where the several sellers were 
followng a relatively low limit-price polic)- to forestall entr)-. 
Here the individual seller forsakes exploitation of his share of 
the industr)- demand above the price p, since this would induce 
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entry. As a consequence he does not produce the output q for 
which his MC equals mr. Instead he charges the limit price f 
at which it turns out that he sells the amount q. In the illustra- 
tion, price exceeds average cost (though not by enough to maxi- 
mize short-run profits) and also exceeds marginal cost slightly. 
But it could as well be equal to or less than ® marginal cost, and 
the price-average-cost relation could vary from industry to in- 
dustry, depending on the threat of entry.'’ The limit price f 

• 

® Here the seller furnishes some units at a price less than their current mar- 
ginal cost in order to fulfill market demand at the limit price and thus keep 
price low enough to exclude undesirable entry. Such marginal losses might be 
regularly accepted to protect long-term gains. 

And the aggregate cost of any attained output bears a potentially variable 
and not uniquely predictable relation to the minimum attainable aggregate cost 
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might be arrived at either through direct calculation of the 
threat of cnlrN', or through some conventional mark-up for- 
mula. It will be noted that in the third (and perhaps most usual) 
case, there is a probability of some cveess profit but no generally 
predictable relation of marginal cost to price. 

iSARKET SIURES IS DIFFERENTLVTED OUCOPOLV 

This gives us certain alternative conclusions, overlooking sell- 
ing costs, concerning the general level of an oligopoly price 
chosen through concurrence of rival sellers. It does not, how- 
ever, indicate how the vanous oligopolists may share the market 
which exists at the prices thev establish. This is an important 
consideration, for within a general agreement on price there 
may be a verj* active rivalrv' for sales volume carried on cither 
by “secret” pridng tactics or by non^rice competition. 

The aggregate amount sold by the several oligopolists (and 
the aggregate profits they cam) will depend on the general 
level of price at which they arrive, by concurrent action or 
otherwise. This price may be at a “monopoly” level, which 
fully e.xploits the aggregate market demand for the goods in 
question, or it may be at any lower level. Its level depends 
upon how much unanimity of opinion on price policj' the oli- 
gopolists can secure, how eftective a collusion they can maintain, 
what the threat of additional entry may be, and how they react 
to this threat. Experience suggests that some oligopolies have 
been more successful than others in securing harmony on pridng 
and in maintaining high and exceptionally profitable prices. 

Regardless of the general level of price secured, however, 
the oligopolists must still share the total market volume. Sup- 
pose that major dgarettc manufacturers have arrived at a gen- 
eral concord on a retail price for their main brands of 14- cents 
per package. What determines the relative shares of the market 
secured bv Camel, Chesterfield, Lucky Strike, Philip Morris, 
and Old Gold? And also, what determines the share secured 

of tfiat output. Further, pToJuci djBtrtntlation e-Jerm:'^e» sonteTtKar the pre- 
ci«!oT of the concept of an cur^iiul cost without fumishinj; a t-ery 

r'-ani-fTful juV*iru;e. 
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by several other cigarette manufacturers who are in the market 
with, let us say, Zeros, Ropos, Hempos, and other brands? 

The strategic consideration in this regard is that the several 
substitute products are differentiated — are viewed by consumers, 
correctly or incorrectly, as somewhat different products. If the 
products were absolutely undistinguished and undistinguishable, 
their prices would have to be identical. Any seller with a higher 
price than others would sell nothing. Since the products are dif- 
ferentiated, however, their prices can be somewhat different, 
especially if there are real or supposed differences in quality. 
The relative proportions of the market secured by various sellers 
will be fairly determined by ( 1 ) buyer preferences and (2) price 
differences. Thus, in the cigarette market, the shares secured at 
14 cents per package by Camel, Chesterfield, Lucky Strike, 
Philip Morris, and Old Gold are determined at any moment by 
the state of buyer preferences among them, prices being equal, 
and by the relative preferences of buyers between these 14-cent 
cigarettes and others of different quality sold at 18 cents, 16 
cents, 1 2 cents, and other prices. Assuming that the oligopolists 
have arrived at some concord on the general level of prices, 
then, their relative shares will be determined both by the price 
differentials they establish and by the success they have had in 
designing and advertising their products to secure buyer pref- 
erences. 

Establishment of stable price differences which are generally 
announced and known is not always possible, since differentials 
may be the source of recurrent instability in the general level 
of price. When rival oligopolists have announced price differ- 
ences, these are generally based on the supposition by buyers 
that there are corresponding differences in quality of product, 
since otherwise the higher-priced sellers could not allow the 
price differences to remain. If such price differences become a 
regular part of the industry pattern, there must be struck, by 
luck or by experiment, a nice balance between price differential 
and quality differential as evaluated by buyers. Ordinarily the 
higher-priced sellers must have been able to build up a consid- 
erable product differentiation in their favor. When they have 
been able to do so, a complex pattern of price and quality dif- 
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fcrcntials may prove relatively tenable and not be conducive to 
general price instability or w-arfarc. 

There is aluays the chance, however, that a price difFcrential 
may degenerate into a price cut, being set so that lower-priced 
sellers begin to “take business away” from higher-priced sellers. 
In a number of industries where product dilTcrentiation is not 
too great, this potential difficulty has become actual, with the 
result that retabator)' price-cutting ri\'alr)’ has tended to emerge 
periodically. 

The gasoline market of the petroleum industry- furnishes a 
good example of this. Small sellers of lesser-known brands of 
gasoline stay’ in the market by charging one or two cents less 
per gallon than the larger sellers of well-known brands. But 
the discovery of a satisfactory differential at which all sellers 
can maintain over time a fairly stable share of the market has 
proved very difficult. As a roult, the large sellers have periodi- 
cally begun price-cutting wars to regain their market positions. 
We may therefore add to our catalogue of generalities about 
differentiated oligopoly pricing that the difficulties of finding 
appropriate price differentials may in some cases make concords 
on the general level of price inherently unstable. The level of 
price may then be intermittently reduced as the result of price 
^carfare. A concomitant of this tendency is that sellers in such 
markets tend to seek collusive agreements which stabilirc inter- 
seller price diffcrential>, even though such agreements arc gen- 
erally contrary to Jaw. 

The price differences which assist in determining \*arious 
sellers’ shares of the market can be established, with less chance 
of stirring up discord, by special, secret, or unannounced price 
reduaion*'. Where the market is such that flexible price conces- 
sions can be readily made, indi\’idual sellers can ordinarily ad- 
just their net prices so as to maintain a given position in the 
market without at the same time setting in course retaliatory 
price cutting. ScCTCt and special price concessions are frequently 
possible in markets for producer’s goods. They can be made by 
allowing discounts from the announced price, on the basis of 
quantin- of purchase or type of buyer, or simply by negotiating 
spedal terms for big orders. 
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One consumer good which is ordinarily priced at retail on a 
flexible basis is the automobile, which is sold “to meet local 
competition” at varying net retail prices by varying the allow- 
ance on the used-car trade-in. Where several oligopolists follow 
the policy of announcing given prices for their goods, but of 
allowing price concessions of various sorts, they aim at main- 
taining a favorable general level of price, and at solving the 
apportionment of the market among them through flexible de- 
viations from this price. Certain industries have been quite suc- 
cessful in pursuing this policy. But in times of declining income, 
when the total market is being severely reduced, individual price 
concessions have often degenerated into general price cuts and 
price wars have resulted. Reacting to this threat, a good many 
oligopolistic industries attempt to limit or standardize discounts 
and concessions by agreement or by trade-association activity, 
thereby enhancing the prospect for a stable price. 

In sum, the general oligopoly tendency to concur on a favor- 
able price level is tempered by the tendency, especially in bad 
times, of interseller price differences to lead to breakdown of the 
concord and to price warring. This tendency is in turn often 
countered by agreements among the oligopolists regulating price 
differentials, discount policies, and even shares of the market, 
but those agreements are made uncertain by the fact that they 
are ordinarily contrary to the antitrust laws. What happens in 
the net in any oligopoly is affected strongly by chance, or by 
a good many small considerations which have never been thor- 
oughly investigated. Observation suggests, however, that most 
differentiated oligopolies manage to maintain relatively high 
and stable prices most of the time, and suffer from price insta- 
bility and price wars only in times of temporarily depressed de- 
mand or of rapid secular contraction of demand. 

NONPRICE COMPETITION 

The seller in differentiated oligopoly ordinarily wants three 
things: ( 1 ) a profitable and dependable general level of price for 
his industry 5 (2) a stable or a growing share of the market for 
himself 5 and (3) a means of obtaining such a share without pre- 
cipitating price rivalry and price instability. In devising price 
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and market policies, therefore, most such sellers attempt to 
avoid consistent employment of price changes or price compe- 
tition as a mode of rivalry’, and to emphasize nonpricc riralry 
in the form of product ^’anation, advertising, and other sales 
promotion. (This, of course, if full cartelization has not elimi- 
nated all sorts of competition.) They tend to accept a price at 
which general concord with rivals can be maintained, and then 
to vie for a stable or growing share of the total market by incur- 
ring various product-development and selling costs. 

This generalization is based simply on obsen.-ation of a large 
number of industries, like those producing automobiles, ciga- 
rettes, electric refrigerators, and fountain pens, but it has a 
fairly sound logical explanation. Nonprice riwlry’ seems less 
likely to degenerate into unbndled warfare than does price 
ris-alry’. Though rival oligopolists may run up large competitive 
selling outlays, they probably find it easier to keep this sort of 
rivalry’ wthin profitable bounds. This may be beausc of the 
greater institutional frictions encountered in extending selling 
cost, or because a rival’s selling or product policy may be matched 
by’ ingenuity as well as by gross money outlay. 

Most sellers also probably feel that a given amount spent on 
skillful product variation or sales promotion is a “better gamble” 
to gain sales volume than an equrmlent concession in the price 
of the product. Thus a cigarette manufacturer selling 500 mil- 
lion packages of cigarettes per year is likely' to prefer initiating 
an expenditure in addition of one-half cent per package, or 2Yi 
million dollars, on popular radio programs and periodical ad- 
vertising, to initiating a onc-ha!f-ccnt reduction in the price of 
his cigarettes, assuming that cither move may be matched by his 
rivals. Similarly, an automobile manufacture going into a new 
year is very likely to continue to chai^ $1000 for his lowest 
priced model rather than $950 and to put the $50 difterence per 
car into the adoption of new body designs or mechanical fea- 
tures. To be sure, advertising or product \’ariation will be 
matched by ri^^als as surely as price cuts, but less easily, less 
quickly, and less certainly, thus giring the indiridual seller a 
better chance to gain an edge through his own ingenuity. Pref- 
erence for nonpricc competition may also stem from the belief 
that the buyers of consumer’s goods (the usual output of differ- 
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entiated oligopoly) are more product-conscious and advertising- 
conscious than they are price-conscious. 

The fact is, in any event, that sellers in differentiated oli- 
gopoly do compete for larger shares of their markets principally 
by product variation and sales promotion. As a result they incur 
substantial product-development costs and selling costs. It is not 
possible to determine logically the point to which such costs will 
be carried in oligopoly. The relation of selling cost to produc- 
tion cost or to price is indeterminate. But observation suggests 
( 1 ) that relatively large selling costs (including costs of product 
variation), running frequently as high as 20 to 30 percent of 
total cost, are incurred; but (2) that such costs are not usually 
pushed to the point W'here excess profits are entirely eliminated. 
In effect, some restraint in the extension of selling costs is ordi- 
narily observed. 

The relation of the individual seller’s costs to price is far from 
precisely determinate in the situation described. It may not be 
unusual, however, for his situation to be as shown in Figure 32. 
Suppose there that AC shows his average total costs, including 
a grven outlay on selling costSy and of shows his chosen price, 
as influenced by whatever price concord he has with his rivals. 
At this price, and with chosen selling outlays, he is succeeding 
in selling some output oq. He has extended selling cost as far 
as seems currently feasible in view of rivals’ possible reactions 
to further sales promotion on his part. He will not cut price for 
fear of induring retaliatory price cuts. The line dd' shows how 
much his sales w'ould change if he changed his price and if rivals 
matched his actions. Accordingly, generally lower prices would 
be less profitable to all, and are avoided. Higher prices would 
be immediately more profitable but would induce new entry or 
otherwise disturb the market, and are therefore also avoided. 
The individual seller has reached no “profit-maximizing” equi- 
librium (v/hich would equate marginal cost and marginal re- 
ceipts) but is striving to hold a profitable share of the market 
at a favorable price, without upsetting the going price and with- 
out so far extending his selling costs as to dissipate all his re- 
turns in this v/ay. 

Price, however, may be higher or lower than that shown in 
Figure 32, and output (relative to the optimum) smaller or 
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larger, with '■an.ing effccti on profits. It is also possible that 
price wall initially be set high enough to attract excessive entry, 
leading eventually to a high-price, low-profit position as shown 
in Figure 31, or that competitive selling outlavs will drive 
average costs up sufficiently to produce the same result. It is 
furthermore possible that concurrence will extend to placing 
some limitation on selling outlays thus protecting favorable 
profits in this nay also. Observation suggests, however, that 
there is usually at least a moderate amount of nonprice ritaln’ 
in differentiate oligopoly. 

Generally, the \anous possible price-co<it relations which mav 
emerge m oligopoly with nonpnee competition thus correspond 
to those already illustrated m Figures 30, 31, and 32, and de- 
scribed in preceding pages. The mam significant addition is that 
costs, as represented in the level of cos: curves will be larger 
because of selling and product variation costs. The cost curves 
will be at a higher level, and outputs may very well be virtually 
smaller and prices higher in order that these costs may be 
covered. 

The result for the economy of this sort of oligopoly price 
policy is quite evident. Prices in the long run tend to be high 
enough to cover produrtion plus selling co'ts and still to yield 
a normal or superior profit. They therefore may be higher 
than they would be if large selling costs were not incurred. .A, 
significant proportion of productive resource^ is correspondingly- 
diverted from activity in producing to activity in sales promo- 
tion and product vanation. As the cost of selling becomes higher, 
the immediate productivity of the economy tends to be reduced. 
Innallv, the economv mav or mav not be compensated for these 
higher real costs through corresponding gains in quality, 
design, and variety of products, and through other less tan- 
gible sources of enjoyment. 

An important question thus suggested is what sort of balance 
may be struck between the additions to cost and price which arise 
from nonprice competition and the assoaated advantages of 
product improvement and variety. Abstract logic will give us 
no solution to thi> problem, for there is no way of telling 
a priori how much consumers will benefit from a given ex- 
penditure on nonprice competirion. So.mc light may be cast on 
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the issue, however, by considering the results which have been 
secured in familiar industries. So far as product variation^and 
product development are concerned, there seem to be three 
principal sorts of results of competitive expenditure along this 
line: 

1. The product may be improved in a substantial and tan- 
gible fashion, in either design or quality, so that most 
buyers feel fully compensated for the additions to cost and 
price. At least part of the product changes in the automo- 
bile iadustry from 1900 to date seem to fall in this cate- 
gory. Better and more efficient design has been progres- 
sively developed, to the very substantial advantage of 
automobile users. 

2. The product may be improved in quality, changed in de- 
sign, or sold with an accompaniment of auxiliary service, 
in a manner which is attractive to buyers but which does 
not necessarily give them products enough better or more 
useful to compensate them (according to their own stand- 
ards) for the added cost. Many minor variations or model 
changes in the automobile industry seem to have fallen in 
this category. Parallels may be found in other industries 
producing durable consumer’s goods. 

3. The product may be subjected simply to nonprogressive 
or slightly progressive variation or change, on the order 
of periodic style changes, in order to stimulate buyer in- 
terest. Periodic variations in fountain-pen design, in the 
length of cigarettes, or in the “streamlining” of immobile 
household appliances are frequently representative of this 
tendency. 

The reward which the consumer gets for the added cost of 
product variation thus evidently depends on the sort of product 
variation accomplished. Sellers adopt variations because they 
promise to be profitable. If they also result in much better prod- 
ucts, all is well. Instances of all sorts can be cited. Since there 
is a certain admixture of useless and useful, however, w'e can 
say that for the whole range of differentiated oligopolies (in- 
cluding a large proportion of consumer’s goods industries) the 
cost of progress in products is relatively high. On the other 
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hand, the gross rate of product derelopmcnt would probably be 
Jess under any other sj-stem. The sort of nonprice competition 
described will also produce within any industrv' a great varieiy 
of substitute brands, designs, and qualities among which buyers 
may choose, and this i-aricty may amttitutc an adi’antage. 

What can be smd of selling costs devoted not to product 
I'ariation but to advertising and sales promotion' Oampetitive 
advertising in oligopoly is well illustmted by the radio adver- 
tising of the cigarette industry, the soap industry, or the makers 
of prepared breakfast foods. Another \'anet\- of sales promotion 
is found in the gasoline industry, where nval sellers \'ie in con- 
structing more, larger, and fancier servnee stations in order to 
induce bmers to Use their several gasolines. In considerable 
part, the money spent on and resources devoted to competitive 
advertising add little or nothing to the output of the economy 
or the welfare of buyers. Goods become more e.xpensive with- 
out being necessarily better or more enjoyable. Thus the jazz 
band aired by one cigarette manufacturer offsets the quiz pro- 
gram presented by another, and both simply maintain their 
relative positions in the market. The magazine claims of another 
company that its product is “less” imtating counter those of 
another that its product is “betteri’ tasting, ail at the e.\pense 
of a good deal of paper, ink, and advcrtising-agenci’ time. But 
the buvers of cigarettes probably do not obtain much more en- 
jojment from smoking because of this advertising, any more 
than the houseivifc’s “washes” arc whiter because of the pleth- 
ora of ‘S;oap operas.” The real cost of the good is ordinarily 
increased, but the buyer receives little more in product. 

The main ad\*antages to the economy of advertising appar- 
ently lie in its support of radio entertainment and in its sharing 
of the costs of publishing periodicals, .Although the qualiti' of 
the entertainment which results is often justly criticized, znd 
although the effect of ad'Trttring subsidies on journals of 
opinion mav not be whollv desirable, c.vpenditu.’es on adver- 
tising find their principal specific justification in the incfirect or 
secondary benefits of pasing the cost of cnte.'tain.ment or edu- 
cation. 

Sales promotion of the sort found in gasoline distribution 
may occasionally offer more direct benefits. Thus the provision, 
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because of competitive service-station building, of a considerable 
excess capacity of service stations and of elaborate free service 
on expensive sites, although it does increase the cost of gasoline 
noticeably, provides motorists with greater convenience and 
service. Here again, however, the expenditure on selling is 
often excessive from the standpoint of return in added service 
to buyers. 

One justification frequently advanced for large advertising 
expenditures is that they “enable” firms to grow to large scale 
by securing a large market, and thus to secure the economies of 
large-scale production. In this event, it is argued, the economies 
or saving of large-scale production offset the expense of adver- 
tising, and there is no net social loss. It is quite true that this 
could be the case. But it should be noted that if it were, it would 
be necessary (1) that wkkout large-scale advertising, firms 
would be kept unduly small by the fact that there were too 
many of them and that each had a small share of the market — 
i.e.y there would have to be a substantial excess of entry — and 
(2) that when large-scale advertising was undertaken, some 
firms would be substantially more successful with it than others, 
and thus grow at their expense, so that the promotional effort 
would not be self-canceling. It may be difficult to identify cases 
where both of these conditions would be fulfilled. 

Nonprice competition in oligopolistic industries as a whole 
seems to be such that ( 1 ) selling costs are a significant portion 
of total costs, (2) prices are high enough to cover these costs, 
and (3) the increment to buyers’ welfare is on the average not 
great enough fully to compensate for the increase in cost. The 
main justification for the status quo with respect to such costs 
will therefore often take the line that the free-enterprise or 
capitalist system is on the whole the economic system we want, 
and that the system won’t operate at all, or continue to be “free 
enterprise,” unless it continues its traditional policies of adver- 
tising and sales promotion. This is the belief advanced by cer- 
tain representatives to the federal Congress, when they main- 
tain that any opposition to advertising in its present form is 
“un-American” or even “communistic” and aims at destroying 
the enterprise system. The issue thus raised is left open for the 
student’s consideratior 
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PRICING RESLXTS IN DIFFIREN“n.\-ni> OUGOPOLY— SUM>L\RY 

cm be said of the pricing results in all industries with 
few sellers and diSerentiated products? Generalixations must 
rest laigelv on direa observation, since there is a considerable 
range of logical possibilities. Recognizing this, we suggest the 
following summar)’ of the preceding arguments. 

First, in most such oligopolies there is a tcndencj' toward 
some excess of price over marginal cost- Output is not extended 
until marginal cost equals price. This is because there is a tend- 
enc}- toward monopolistic restriction of output both by oli- 
gopolistic industries and bv tndindual oligopolists.** However, 
the degree of restriaion relative to a given industry- demand 
cura*e possibly tends to be less than in single-firm monopoly, 
beause of the pressure of entrj' and of the reaction of estab- 
lished sellers to this pressure b\ lowering price and e.xtendmg 
output. In fact, there may easily be e.xtreme cases where this 
reaction leads to marginal cost in e.\cess of price. 

Second, the relation of price to average cost and the size of 
profits are generally uncertain, although more specific predic- 
tions may be made if we separate ixinous oligopolies according 
to the ease of entr% of new sellers, the rigor of the antitrust- 
law enforcement to which they are subject, and other aspects 
of market enrironment. Obsenution suggests that in a signifi- 
cant group of oligopolies supernormal or e.xcess profits are or- 
dinarilv earned, but that in another group profits are low. In 
almost all difierendated oligopolies, severe price reduedons and 
veiY low profits or losses may characterize depressions. The 
share of income going to profits under oligopoly probably ex- 
ceeds that which would be so distributed under pure competi- 
don but is ordinoril) smaller than it would be if single-firm 
monopolies occupied the same industries. 

Third, selling costs per unit of product are probably larger 
in differentiated oligopoly than in any other market categoiy. 
Such costs tend to be reflected in prices. This sort of market 

ai ia casf of rsoccpolf, attalaed agrirre^te cost of a 
cetpet CUT «cwl t*^ pinfrr.nn attaisaMo a g gre g ate cost of that OLtp'-t. 
tiocgii not br asT prriLctable asoust. Cf. pac? 193. 
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organization favors the diversion of a significant proportion of 
productive resources to employment in product variation, ad- 
vertising, and sales promotion. In return, the economy gets 
rapid product development, frequent style changes, a great 
variety of products, elaborate distributive service, and a means 
of subsidizing the press and radio. The cost of all these benefits, 
because of waste motion, tends to be relatively high. 

Fourth, oligopoly prices ordinarily tend to be rigid over time. 
As indicated in the previous chapter, the effect of this phe- 
nomenon on economic stability is uncertain. For limited periods, 
oligopoly prices may be very unstable and flexible, especially 
during business depressions. 

Fifth, there is observable no general tendency regarding size 
or rate of utilization of plant. The pressure of rivalry makes 
it somewhat more likely that plants will be of optimum size 
than in single-firm monopoly, but the competition is not of such 
a character as to make optimum size at all inevitable. 

The relevant questions, of course, are, first, to what extent 
attained aggregate costs of actual industry output exceed the 
attainable minimum, and, second (even if the aggregate cost of 
attained output is minimized), to what extent average costs 
are raised above the lowest levels consistent with a desirable 
volume of industry output. Some departures from the minimum 
attainable aggregate costs of actual output occur in oligopoly, 
because of excessive or of insufficient entry, .but these departures 
tend to be variable from industry to Industry. Unit costs of pro- 
duction may be further raised in socially undesirable fashion by 
restriction of output below socially desirable levels — ^in cases of 
this sort where firms could reduce unit costs by extending output 
— ^but again the occurrence and the extent of the discrepancy are 
not uniquely predictable. In sum, there are departures from de- 
sirable efficiency, but not of an entirely s}^stematic sort. 

Progressiveness with differentiated oligopoly is not susceptible 
of simple characterization. On one hand, active nonprice rivalry, 
which seems fairly common in this sort of market, is conducive 
to ver)'’ rapid progress in the adoption of new products and the 
improvement of existing products. Progress of this sort is cer- 
tainly more rapid than in single-firm monopoly and probably 
more rapid than it would be under any other sort of market 
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share of the market, so that their pricing decisions become di- 
rectly interdependent. In the steel market, for example, the 
largest firm (U. S. Steel) controls about 40 percent of the pro- 
ducing capacity of the industry, the largest five firms control 
about 75 percent, and the largest ten about 90 percent. If any of 
the first five firms were to announce a price cut of $5 per ton 
below the going level on ail principal products of the industry, 
buyers would turn to it at once and place orders to the limit of 
its capacity. This would reduce the orders of at least some rival 
sellers by a large enough amount to cause them to retaliate to 
regain the volume, and price cuts would soon become general. 
None of the larger sellers, therefore, can make an independent 
price cut without inducing a chain of retaliation, nor can any such 
firm make an independent price increase and hope to maintain 
any sales volume unless it can induce its rivals to increase their 
prices also. Any one smaller seller would be unable to sell above 
the price of his major rivals. He might be able to make a price 
cut without engendering retaliation, because he could not supply 
enough at the lower price to reduce the sales of any rival greatly. 
But concurrent cuts by several of the smaller sellers would in- 
duce retaliation from major firms, so the smaller sellers as a 
group are in the position of any larger seller with respect to 
independent price changes. On the postulate of strictly inde- 
pendent action and no developed convention of concurrence on 
price changes, no large seller can know for certain how his rivals 
will react to his price cuts or increases, and thus on this assump- 
tion no such seller has a determinate demand schedule for his 
own output. Price changes undertaken independently will have 
unpredictable results on sales. Any smaller seller’s demand at 
prices below the general industry level might be quasi-deter- 
minate, but as a group the smaller sellers have a demand which 
is likewise indeterminate. In these ways, the steel market (ap- 
proximating pure oligopoly) resembles the automobile market 
(differentiated oligopoly). 

The lack of significant product differentiation in pure oli- 
gopoly endows this market category with distinct attributes, first 
because it makes the interdependence of rival product prices 
much closer. In the substantial absence of differentiation, all 
rival prices must be identical (subject to the minor exceptions 
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noted), and no generally announced price differentials can be 
sustained. Thus if the going price for cold-rolled sheet steel were 
<70 per ton, no seller of sted could maintain his market for this 
product if he charged perceptibly more. If any important seller 
cut perceptibly below <70, he would take enough business awav 
from others to bring them nath him. This is because cold-rolled 
sheet is made to specification, and a buj’er would as soon take 
the product from one seller as another. In pure oligopoly, there- 
fore, the riyal sellers must be able to keep their several prices 
dose to identical if the price is to be stable and unaffected by 
retaliatory’ price adjustments. Where freight is an important 
portion of price, sellers must be able to maintain identical de- 
livered prices at prindpal destinations if market stabilit}’ is to be 
maintained. In pure oligopoly generally, there is little or no 
“slack” for incbriduai price N-ariations. 

.A, concomitant of this js that in pure oligopoly the seller has 
relatively little opportuniU' to employ product variation and 
selling costs to e.x’pand or protect his share of the market. If 
the products of ritals were perfectly homogeneous, of course, 
there could by definition be no product \ari3tion, and there 
would be no point to advertising or sales promotion. In prac- 
tice, there is a slight differentiation and a very’ limited oppor- 
tunit)* for sales promotion. In the steel market, for example, 
sales promotion through entertdning prospective large buyers 
and otheru-ise building “good will'* may play a part. But changes 
in the “stj-Ie” of cold-rolled sheet, or advertising in trade jour- 
nals that Old Glory Steel is naturally the finer, tougher, more 
elastic type of steel would a\-ail little. This is because the buy ers 
from purely oligopolistic industries are industrial buyers: they 
buy to measure and to spedfication, and are relatively little 
affected by emotional app^s. In effect, because the buyers are 
price conscious and also buy to specification, product differentia- 
tion and sales promotion cannot become important. The results 
of this are that the scope of ri\-alry* among sellers in pure oli- 
gopoly is narrowed and centered on price, and that effective 
agreements to eliminate price cutring therefore become much 
more i.mportant than in differentiated oligopoly. 

Another result of the relative absence of pr^uct differentia- 
tion, together with the restricted importance of sales promotion. 
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is that the shares of the market secured by the various rival 
sellers are potentially quite unstable. In the extreme of pure 
oligopol}^, with absolutely no product differentiation, the shares 
of the several rivals would be quite indeterminate even though 
their prices were identical. Anyone could sell the whole market 
if he built enough capacity and if cost conditions made it attrac- 
tive for him to do so. The shares actually obtained would there- 
fore be determined by price warfare, by inertia, by chance, or, 
more probably, by agreement. In practice, with slight product 
differentiation and some sales promotion, the rival sellers have 
some means of controlling given shares of the market, but these 
shares are still potentially ver)^ unstable and subject to uncon- 
trolled fluctuation if price rivalrj^ among the sellers emerges. 

The determination of price and output in pure oligopoly is 
thus a simpler and more clearly focused problem than it is in 
differentiated oligopoly. Several sellers have products which 
are either perfect or vet)' close substitutes, so that in effect they 
share a market demand for a single product. There are really no 
separate demands for their several products. The problem is 
one of market price, total output, and sharing of this output, 
relatively uncomplicated by nonprice rivalry of various sorts. 

The outcome of pricing in this situation is logically indeter- 
minate. Three main possibilities, however, are suggested by the 
formal theory of pure oligopoly. 

1. The oligopolists pursue independent pricing policies, fool- 
ishly overlooking the reactions of their rivals and Independently 
varying their individual prices to enhance their several positions. 
The result of this, it can be demonstrated, would be wildly 
fluctuating prices, unstable markets for all sellers, and possibly 
eventual elimination \da price warring of all but the strongest 
seller. Experience and logic suggest that this ordinarily does 
not happen, as it offers unattractive profit prospects to all or 
most sellers in the market. It has occurred principally in two 
situations. During the inception of the merger movement in 
various industries, severe price warfare emerged or was delib- 
erately employed to eliminate small rivals. Here it was followed 
by a more concentrated oligopoly market structure and more 
stable price policies. Antitrust-law enforcement has tended to_ 
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their several marginal costs are equal — ^that is^ they produce 
respectively oq^ (which necessarilj* total OQ)d“ 

Such a “monopoly” price could be clearly limited by the 
threat of entr)^ or of government interference, as in single-firm 
monopohq and could be set for long-run advantage rather than 
the immediate maximization of short-nm profits. 

This model perhaps indicates a tendenc)’’ inherent in oligopoly 
pricing, but such an exact determination of price, output, and 
market shares seems improbable. Even given the possibility of 
perfect collusion, oligopolists would probabl)'’ not agree to share 
a market on the basis of equal marginal costs. If the}’’ do not, 
the shares are indeterminate, subject to the “power politics” of 
negotiation. Also, the best market price is then no longer the 
same for all sellers, and the price chosen will fall somewhere 
within a range of disagreement, depending again on bargaining 
among rivals. Further, such collusive agreements as that sug- 
gested are clearl}- contrar}' to antitrust law in the United States. 
Agreements made must therefore be suh rosa in character, legally 
unenforceable, and subject to defections and breakdowns. A legal 
expedient like price leadership will therefore probabl}^ be re- 
sorted to. This convention, which will also be subject to indi- 
vidual defections, will allow of less precise exploitation of the 
market demand, and will probabl)* not fix market shares. 

Still, oEgopolies mat* tend toward the general sort of pricing 
indicated, subject to the imprecision introduced when price lead- 
ership must be relied upon. 

3. The oligopolists ma)* simply arri^*e at a fairl)* satisfector)’ 
price and all adhere to it for fear of “upsetting the applecart.” 
In this case we get a ver)* rigid price, which is not necessarily a 
monopol)' price but ma)* be lower or even higher than such a 
price, 'i'arious writers have probabl)’’ overrated the practical im- 
portance of this pattern. There may be a few cases of this sort, 
but concurrent action via price leadership or secret collusion 
seems much more probable in pure oligopol)X 

The central probability, therefore, as supported by logic and 

^ This solution is modiSed somewliat if one or more firms ias falling mar- 
ginal costs. Cf. Lon Patinkin, “Multiple-Plant Firms, Cartels, and Imperfect 
Competition,” Onarln-ly Jovr::al of Econoxnics, February 1 947 ; and W. Leon- 
tief, “Comment,” sbLi., August 1947. 
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by obsen'ation, is that of some approximation to monopoly pric- 
ing, but with market sharing subject to the lotter)' of power 
negotiation. Where price leadership is employed and all sellers 
post prices identical to that of the leader, market sharing may 
be further influenced by the independent granting of discounts 
and concessions to individual buyers by the various sellers. Such 
a pattern is dearly present, for example, in the steel industr)'. 

oligopoly prices whjch are controlled by price leadership 
are also likely to be somewhat less flexible than a corresponding 
single-firm monopoly price. 

The position in which the individual oligopolist arrives as the 
result of such concurrent priang will depend upon further 
market considerations, especially (1) the case of new entrj' to 
the industr)' and the manner in which established sellers have 
antidpated it, (2) the “trend of demand” in the industr)', and 
(3) the degree of concentration in the oligopoly. 

The closest approximation to profitable monopoly pricing is 
likely to be obtained \\ here ( 1 ) new entry is effectively blocked, 
as by patent control or resource monopolization, (2) the demand 
for the industr) is stable or e.\panding, and (3) there is a high 
degree of concentration. In this case a concord on price is easiest 
to maintain. The oligopolists can effectively hold down capacity, 
output, and costs while e.xpIoiting the market demand} and 
there is no shrinkage of demand to create excess capacity and 
higher average costs. Here we might expect that some collu- 
sive equation of marginal costs and marginal receipts would be 
made, and also that all or most of the oligopolists might make 
an e-xcess profit. Thus the indi\ndual seller might be in some 
such position as in Figure 34, with fatrly economical size and 
utiliz.ation, and price above both a\-erage and marginal costs. 

Where entr)’ has been relatively easy, the result xsnll depend 
upon how established sellers have anticipated its effects. If they 
have tried to maintain attractive excess profits, as above, new 
entry’ may have reduced their shares of the market until the 
tj’pical seller’s position is like that in Figure 35, uith price equal 
to a high average cost but above marginal cost. This situation 
may also result if an oligopoly industry has been faced with 
a secularly shrinking demand. 
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Figure 34 
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I£ new entr\- has been anddpated and forestalled by a low- 
price poHc}", the tj’pical position may aff roach that in Figoire 36, 
in which case some approximarion to purelj’ competitive results 
cotild occur. 

Finall}', in oligopolies \rith a low degree of concentration — for 
example, if there are twenty or thirty sellers of importance — the 
tendenc)' for high-price concords to be disrupted by price cut- 
ting is strong. Price may in any event lie at lower levels. This 
result is bj* no means inevitable, however. 

The price results emergent from pure oligopoly, though in 
strict logic indeterminate, may thus be characterized from 
obsenation and from a survey of probable tendencies as follows. 

1. Price udll tend to exceed average cost, allon-ing ex«ss 
profits, in some of these industries, especially where concentra- 
tion is high and entr)* is effecti\-ely blockaded. In others, because 
of entry, of antiapation of entry’, or of declining demand, it 
may onlj' cover average costs, allowing no more than sufiident 
returns to cover interest on investment. Short-run losses are 
qtute possible in this case. 

2. In some cases, usually where entry is blocked by institu- 
tional factors or forestalled by low-price poHc}’, the level of pro- 
duction costs may be near the optimum.** Firms may be able to 
build to approximately optimum size and use plants at efBdent 
rates. In other cases, where excessri’e entry has been attracted 
b)’ high prices, or where demand is declining, oligopolists maj’ 
collecti^■el)• restrict their outputs so that costs are high and the 
scale and rate of use of plant are substantiallj' short of the op- 
timum, and most of the discrepanc)' ma)- be sodaJlj’ undesirable. 

3. Price uill generally exceed marginal costs of production, 
because of monopolistic restriction of output. This excess may 
be quite small or even absent if the threat of entry’ leads to low- 
price polic}’, however.** 

** Although with few firms the fosstbiIu\ of attainment of precise optima 
coincident w ith mioiniiring the aggregate co«t of attained industry output 
would be only coincidental, succestve increase in the appropriate number of 
firms makes closer approyimation possible. 

** And attained aggregate ccK of a gtsen output maj be i-artously related to 
the mlnirauir attainable aggregate cost. 
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4. Selling costs and costs of product variation will be low or 
absent. Hence total costs to be covered by price will generally be 
lower than in differentiated oligopoly. 

5. Price rigidity is a common phenomenon. 

6. Occasional periods of unstable or fluctuating price will 
occur in many cases, especially in severe business depressions. 

The impact of such pricing on the economy should be fairly 
clear from our previous discussions of this matter. So far as 
prices exceed average costs and permit excess profits, a distor- 
tion of income distribution similar to that ascribed to monopoly 
occurs. The advantages and disadvantages of such profits are 
similar to those attributed to monopoly profits. When a chronic 
excess of firms develops, it raises costs and may raise prices. It 
is significant that, by monopolistic restriction of output, sellers 
in oligopoly can continue to earn a normal profit on excessive 
investment, when in an industry in pure competition this would 
not be possible. 

The excess of price over marginal cost, common in differing 
degree to most oligopolies, has a significance of the same sort 
as discussed in connection with single-firm monopoly. Selling 
costs in pure oligopoly tend to be low, and most product varia- 
tion is absent. Average total costs thus tend to be lower in this 
sort of industry than in differentiated oligopoly, and rivalry 
does not result in the diversion of so many resources to selling 
as compared with producing the product. Oligopolistic price 
rigidity may have some significance for business cycle behavior. 
The tendency to progressiveness in technique and product in 
pure oligopoly is probably smaller than in differentiated oli- 
gopoly, since nonprice rivalry is less important and collusion 
tends to be more comprehensive. Such progress may be more 
rapid in pure oligopoly than in single-firm monopoly, however, 
to the extent that new entry is instrumental in hastening adop- 
tion of new techniques. 

OLIGOPOLY AND THE WORKING OF THE ECONOMY 

Most of our industrial markets are oligopolies, either of the 
“differentiated” or “pure” variety. The former are found mostly 
in consumer’s goods and the latter largely in producer’s goods. 
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It is therefore well to pause and consider what this sort of market 
organization implies for the performance of the price system in 
ordering economic activity. With this, as with an)- sort of free- 
enterprise s)stem, the pursuit of profit by \’arious sellers will 
succeed on the one hand in allocating production among \'arious 
lines roughly according to buyers’ demands, and on the other 
in distributing income in some w-ay. (There are further matters, 
however, to be disatssed concerning income distribution.) But in 
an oligopolistic system, these functions will not be performed in 
any clear, simple, and definite way, nor necessarily in an ideal 
u-a)'. Their performance is subject to a considerable range of 
uncertainty, which arises out of the relatively indeterminate be- 
havior of individual firms in oligopoly conditions. Within this 
range, the deliberated price policies of indiv-idual businessmen 
may play a large part in determining the behavior of price, 
output, and product. 

Production and price in oligopoly are only distantly governed 
by the “im-isible hand of the market.” They arc directly gov- 
erned, and within a considerable free range determined, by the 
executives of principal business firms. Depending partly on stra- 
tegic aspects of market structure and partly on the judgment of 
the responsible businessmen, price may be higher or lower and 
output smaller or larger within a considerable range. 

Abstract theory- probably cannot tell us exactly what sorts of 
price policies will emerge in oligopoly. To learn this, a detailed 
study of such price policies and of associated behavior is neces- 
sar)’. Theory plus general observation can suggest, however, 
certain tentative generalities about the price system under oli- 
gopoly. One is that there is a persistent, though moderated, 
tendenc)' toward monopolistic restriction of output operating in 
\’ar)ing degrees in most oligopolistic industries, facilitated b)- 
various collusive arraugenvents or conventions of price-making 
designed to secure concurrent action by rival firms. This results in 
some cases in excess profits, and in some others in the attraction 
of excess capacity. In yet others, low-price policies are followed 
and excess profits do not necessarily result. Whatever the result, 
it is not automatic. 

Oligopolistic restriction also results in \'ar)-ing degrees of dis- 
crepancy between price and marginal cost, uith a rather confus- 
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ing impact on the allocation of resources among uses. It may 
also make possible the preservation of normal earnings on exces- 
sive investment, or of earnings over and above the costs of 
wasteful sales promotion and product variation. The price system 
may be prevented from weeding out inefficiency as it would 
under more vigorous price competition. Another tendency in oli- 
gopolies is toward relativel}^ rigid pricing policies, partly as the 
result of the instability which frequent price changes may gen- 
erate. When many prices are quite rigid over the business cycle, 
the course of the cycle may be affected perceptibly. 

Maintenance of rigid prices may be associated with a policy 
of setting prices sufficiently high to cover average costs at low 
and Inefficient rates of output and therefore to yield excess 
profits in good times. This will cause a systematic cyclical fluc- 
tuation in the distribution of income. 

Another and very important tendency in a large sector of oli- 
gopolies — where products are differentiated — is toward large 
selling and product- variation costs. In effect, a fair proportion 
of productive resources are thus devoted to promoting the sales 
of products, to varying and developing them, and to providing 
variety. Under oligopoly the proportion of resources thus used 
may be excessive from the standpoint of consumer welfare. The 
proportion which is used is not automatically limited by any 
market-price mechanism, but is ruled by the judgment of sellers 
in devising their price policies. 

The effect on over-all output and employment of having the 
majority of Industries organized as oligopolies is of the same 
general order as that attributed to a world of monopolies. There 
is some tendency to output restriction with a given ratio of 
money purchasing power to factor prices, but an adjustment of 
factor prices downward relative to purchasing power vmy allow 
the impact of the restrictions to be absorbed in lower factor 
prices and higher profits rather than in unemployment. In any 
event, the degree of restrictiveness is, because of easier entr}^, 
probably somewhat less than that attributed to single-firm 
monopoly. 

In oligopoly the size of output, the relation of price to cost, 
the sorts of products and their quality, the proportion of re- 
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sources devoted to selling, and the proportions in which \’ariou5) 
products are produced are within a wide range determined by 
the deliberated decisions of large business organizations, and by 
the character of the pricing agreements or conventions they 
adopt or follow. The resulting pattern of economic actirit}' may 
t’OT)’ considerably and not necessarily in a desirable direction 
from any definable ideal pattern. 
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CHAPTER 7 


THE EFFECTS OF CONCENTRATED 

BUYING 


To tills point all of our discussions of price determination have 
rested on one important implicit assumption — ^that wherever 
goods are sold, there are 'm^any buyers, none of whom buys a 
significant proportion of the total output of an industr)% In 
eitect, we have assumed that whatever the degree of concentra- 
don among sellers, the structure of the bu}fing market is atom- 
istic. For the great bulk of markets this is a fair and reasonable 
assumption. Practicall}’' all consumer’s goods are sold to a multi- 
tude of small bu)'-ers, since in the nature of things consumers 
are many and their individual purchases are small. A consider- 
able part of producer’s goods are also sold to many bu5^ers, none 
of whom buys enough to influence the market price seriously, 
and for those also our assumption is correct. But for certain pro- 
ducers goods the bu}ing market is concentrated or, in other 
words, dominated bv a few large buvers. Obsen-ation and com- 
mon sense suggest that when this market situation is found, the 
determination of price mav* follow a course somewhat different 
than that heretofore described. We must therefore pause to con- 
sider the peculiarities of pricing in industries with concentrated 
buying markets. 

Where a good is sold to verj^ many small buyers, no one of 
them buvs enough that he can hope to influence the market price 
of the good. Each bu3-er necessarily accepts the going price and 
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buys whatever his financial means and his preferences dictate, 
since ^e cannot perceptibly influence a going price even by refus- 
ing to buy altogether. The student will readily recognize him- 
self to be in just this position in buying any consumer’s good. 
Such a small buyer is in a position with respect to price similar 
to that of the individual seller in pure competition. When all 
of the many buyers in a market must take this attitude and sim- 
ply adjust their purchases in accordance with the going price for 
a good, the conventional market demand curve for the good 
emerges. It shows buyers as a group unqualifiedly ready to take 
certain amounts at certain prices, without regard to the condi- 
tions of supply. Assuming heretofore that there are always many 
small buyers, we have properly proceeded on the supposition 
that sellers are faced with certain demand curves for their prod- 
ucts. These curves show the essentially competitive offers of 
buyers at various prices— offers which are made without regard 
to the costs of supplying the goods. This has given us a perfectly 
proper analysis for practically all consumerVgoods industries, 
and for a majority of producer’s-goods industries. 

Similarly, we have constructed the cost curves — i.e., the rela- 
tion of cost to output — for any seller on the supposition that he 
buys labor, equipment, materials, etc., also under competitive 
conditions, where he is such a small buyer that he cannot per- 
ceptibly influence the prices of what he buys by varying his pur- 
chases. Thus we have assumed that costs are calculated by sellers 
who in buying take the prices of productive factors as given. 
This is quite proper for the majority of cases. 

When there are only a few buyers, however, the supposition 
that they will simply make certain purchases at certain prices, 
without paying any attention to the crot of supply or Y.-ithout 
attempting to bargain for a low price, is no longer necessarily 
valid. A large buyer, instead of accepting the market price of 
something he buys as outside his control, will ordinarily nego- 
tiate for a price or attempt otherwise to influence the price at 
which he buys. He can do this because he buys enough that by 
restricting his purchases, or threatening to do so, he can affect 
the welfare of sellers and therefore force them to bargain. 

The general effect of fewness of buyers on price is evident to 
anvone. It will tend to result in low’er buying prices. But it 
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should be possible to say more than this about concentrated buy- 
ing. In fact, two significant results appear. First, the sellers sup- 
plying 'a market of a few buyers will not have a given market 
demand for their output but will rather be faced with specific 
bargaining offers which buyers make for their outputs. Second, 
firms buying labor and materials with which to produce will rec- 
ognize that the prices of these things will vary as they buy more 
and extend their outputs, and will take account of this influence 
on the relation of costs to outputs. We shall therefore analyze 
first the effect of concentrated buying on the price and output of 
the good bought, and second its effect on the cost curves of the 
buyers. 


PRICING UNDER SIMPLE MONOPSONY— ONE BUYER 
SUPPLIED BY MANY SELLERS 

Some insight into the character of concentrated buying may be 
gained by considering the extreme case of a single buyer of the 
entire output of a good, or monofsony. Suppose that in a given 
colony of an imperial nation, a trading company is given a gov- 
ernment monopoly on all commerce, and therefore is the sole 
possible buyer for the tobacco crop of the colony, which is pro- 
duced by several hundred small Independent farmers. How will 
it regulate its purchases? In general it will try to act in such a 
way as to maximize its profit from buying and selling tobacco, 
taking account not only of what the tobacco is worth to it for 
resale, but also of the varying cost of suffly of the tobacco from 
the farmers. The character of its calculation may be made clear 
by Figure 37. Here dd' represents its tentative (but not effec- 
tive) “demand curve” for tobacco, which shows the amounts of 
tobacco it would purchase at alternative prices if it h-ad no 
control over frice. Since it is a trading company, this demand 
curve is presumably derived from, and essentially a reflection 
of, the demand for tobacco by the people to whom it sells to- 
bacco. (The character of this derivation will be discussed at a 
later point.) Each of the prices shown on dd! represents the net 
value to the monopsonist of an increment to his purchases of 
tobacco at the corresponding quantity point. Against this he will 
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place the supply cun'e for tohacco SS'y which for a short period 
would be the summed marginal-cost cura'es of the many tobacco 
farmers. This is the conventional short-nin supply cun’e for an 
industr)’ of sellers in pure competition, and shows unequivocally 
the amounts sellers stand ready to supply at \’arious prices. 

Now if the demand cun’e were that of many small buyers, or 
alternatively if the monopsonist took no account of the •^’arying 
cost of supply, price and quantity for raw tobacco from the farm 
would be determined at the intersection of SS* and dd'. But the 
tnonopsomst, as sole buyer, will naturally take account of th.e 
minimum prices, r^ocr/; on SS", at which 'I'arious quantities of 
tobacco can be bought, and also of how these minimum prices 
increase as he extends his purchases of tobacco. If the supply 
cun-e slopes upward to the right, so that supply prices increase 
uath output, the monopsonist will find that by increasing his 
purchases he raises the total necessary’ outlay for tobacco ^’erj’ 
steeply. Thus if the supply cur\’e shores the price-quantity rela- 
tion indicated in columns 1 and 2 below, the additional or inar~ 
ginal outlay on tobacco by the buyer rises as shown in column 4. 
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(1) 

Price, 
in guineas 

(2) 

Tons 

supplied 

(3) 

Total 
outlay, 
in guineas 

(4) 

Marginal outlay 
of the buyer, 
in guineas 

10 

5 

50 


11 

6 

66 

16 

12 

7 

84 

18 

13 

8 

104 

20 


Thus the tobacco monopsonist will say to himself, “I can buy 
5 tons of tobacco at 1 0 guineas, or 6 tons at 1 1 guineas, in vMch 
case the sixth ton costs ^ne 1 6 piineas more, since in getting one 
onore ton, I raise the frice of all tobacco. Hence I will not con- 
sider hereafter simply the supply price of various amounts of 
tobacco, but rather the marginal outlays incurred in adding to 
my purchases of tobacco.” In this case the monopsonist evidently 
v/ill refer to a marginal-outlay curve, drawn to the supply cun^e, 
v/hich shows the rate of increase of his total outlay with increase 
in his purchases (always assuming he buys any amount at its 
minimum supply price). This is the curve MO in Figure 37 
(a prototype of column 4 in the preceding table). 

To maximize his return on tobacco operations, the monop- 
sonist v/ill evidently purchase the quantity oq, for which his 
marginal outlay just equals the net value of the added tobacco. 
For this amount he will pay the minimum price of. He will 
earn an “exploitative margin” of ab per unit. This is essentially 
his monopsony earning from full control of all buying.^ 

Where the supply price to a monopsonist increases "with in- 
creasing supply, as shown above and as common to many indus- 
tries, the effect of monopsony is obviously both to lower the buy- 
ing price and to reduce the output from the levels associated 
with competitive buying. Even if the monopsonist in turn sells 
in a competitive buying market, the reduction in price will not 
be passed on to the next buyers ( for example, tobacco users) but 

^ See Joan Robinson, The Economics of Imferfect Competition (London, 
Macmillan and Co., Ltd., 1933), Chap. 18. 
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will be retained as an excessive earning of the monopsonlst. The 
price to the ultimate users of the good tend to be higher and the 
volume smaller than under competitive conditions, since the 
supply of the basic raw material has been curtailed. Only the 
basic suppliers’ price and income have been forced down, and 
this to the sole advantage of the monopsonist. 

The result is not perfectly general, however, but applies only 
where the competitive supply cun’e for the good purchased bj* 
the monopsonist evidences increasing cost with increasing supply. 
Where the competitive supply curve is horizontal (constant 
costs) no change from the competitive buying price will result 
from monopsonj’, since the marginal outlay cuiwe of the monop- 
sonist coincides >rith the supply cur\'e (SS' and MO are the 
same). Where the supply cur\’e slopes downward to the right, 
eridencing declining supply price with increasing output, as may 
occur in some cases, the effect will be to extend the output be- 
yond the competitive level as well as to lower the price. Thus 
if and SS" are as shown in Figure 38 , A /0 will be below SS* 
and the price and output will be at op and 07, whereas com- 
petitive price and output would be op, and 07,. Monopsony thus 
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can result in a volume of production the same as or greater than 
that associated with competitive buying, but it ^vill evidentl)^ 
never result in a higher than competiti%^e bujdng price. 

Where the monopsonist buys from a competitive industr}?, 
however, it is almost certain that the short-run suppl)'- cur‘\''e 
toII show increasing cost, and it is very probable that tlie long- 
nm supply cuiwe will also slope upward to the right. This is 
general!)^ true of agricvJtural industries, from whicli concen- 
trated bu}nng is most common. Thus the probable tendency in 
monopsonistic bu3dng from a competitive industry is for re- 
stricted output, ina-eased price to consumers, lowered price to 
the basic suppliers, and excess buying prohts to the monop- 
sonist. 

All this reasoning, however, proceeds on the assumption of 
a given demand by the monopsonist and a given up-sloping 
supply cun^e for the supplying industrj^ If these are given, 
then indeed monopsony results in lower price and output than 
competitive buying. To ascertain whether they may be safely 
regarded as given, and also what effect monopsony in one in- 
dustr}^ may have on tlie economy as a whole, we should care- 
fully investigate the Implications of a given up-sloping suppl}' 
cun^e for the monopsonized suppljnng industr3^ This supply 
curve suggests that if the price for the output of the industr}'- 
is cut below the competitive level, the industr}^ will continue to 
produce but will produce necessarily less at successi^'ely lower 
prices. Such beha'^nor in turn implies that at lower prices the 
industry will emplo)^ fewer resources, reducing its emplojauent 
of labor, land, and capital, and that the resources released will 
therefore either become idle or -will find employment in other 
industries. The effect of the monopsony on tlie econoni)^ as a 
whole will e\'-identl5^ depend upon how elastic the supply of the 
monopsonized industry Is, and also on whether the resources 
released as industr)'- output declines become idle or find alterna- 
tive employment. 

At one extreme, aU tlie resources might be perfectly mobile, 
in the sense that thej^ would move freely to other industries if 
their rates of pay in the monopsonized industry were cut at all 
below the prevailing competitive rates for the economy as a 
whole. But in this event, the industr}^ would have a perfectly 
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elastic long-run supply curve (costs could not be driven dotvn 
at all) and the monopsonist would hax-e no monopson)' power 
whatever (MO would be identical with SS'). The up-sloping 
supply cur\-e evadenily suppose that at least one resource em- 
plo) ed by the supplying industrj’ is immobile (cannot be em- 
plojed elsewhere) or imperfectly mobile (uill accept lower 
than the prevailing economy-wide price before leaving this in- 
dustry) 1 so that some or all of it mil accept lower prices as the 
industn- demand for it is reduced, and thus give the industry 
lower costs at smaller outputs. It also supposes that one or more 
factors used b)’ the industry' either is mobile, so that units of it 
vvill leave emploj'ment in the industry rather than accept suc- 
cessi\-el}' lower prices, or will prefer idleness to employment at 
lower prices. (If all factors were entirely immobile and shunned 
idleness, the industry' supply curve would be perfectly inelastic 
and the monopsonist would employ them all at a zero price.) 
The typical up-sloping supply curve which gives the monopsonist 
his ad\’antage thus rests on the imferjeet or f artist mobility of 
factors away from emploment in the monopsonized industry. 
It is accompanied either by potential mobility to other indus- 
tries or mobility to idleness of at least some of the resources the 
industry’ uses. 

From this it follows that the impact of a monopsony’ on the 
economy as a whole may be entirely upon allocation and income 
distribution, where the monopsonistic restriction takes advan- 
tage of imperfectly’ mobile resources to pay’ them lower prices, 
but where all disemployed resources move to other industries. 
Here, the industry output is restricted, incomes of imperfectly* 
mobile factors are reduced, and monopsonistic profits increased, 
but the shortage of output in this industry* is compensated by 
an increase in that of other industries. The principal effect on 
total output is ou its composi^n— ou the allocation of resources 
among uses. It is also possible that the impact of monopsony’ 
mav be entirelv on total output and income distribution. That 
is, the monopsoni^tic restriction idles resources which refuse 
lower rates of pay, but no resources move to other industries. 
Then the loss of output in the monopsonized industry is not 
coimterbalanced, and the aggregate output of the economy is 
lessened. More probably, monopsony will have an admixture of 
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Figure 39 


of ac per unit, made up of a monopsonistic profit ah (also shown 
in Figure 37), and a monopolistic profit of be. Thus we see the 
derivation of the monopsonist’s demand for what he buys (from 
the marginal receipts from the demand in his selling market), 
and his combined operation as a buyer and seller. 

The effect of monopsony power on the cost curve of a pro- 
ducer possessing it may be significant in many instances. Where 
the prices of the things a producer buys or hires rise in response 
to an increase in his demand for them, both his average-cost 
and marginal-cost curves rise more steeply than they otherwise 
would, since they arc influenced not only by varying proportions 
of factors but by the rising prices of these factors. Such monop- 
sony thus tends virtually to restrict the outputs of producers 
possessing it, and hence to influence adversely the allocation of 
resources among alternative uses. We will discuss the effect of 
monopsony on allocation in a special note at the end of this 
chapter, designed for classes which wish to pursue the analysis 
of allocation a bit further. 
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A FEW BUYERS SUPPLIED BY MANY SELLERS- 
COLLUSIVE OLIGOPSONY 

What is the significance of this analysis for pricing in actual 
business practice^ Needless to say, there are virtually no actual 
cases of absolute monopsony in commoditiesj the preceding anal- 
ysis cannot often be applied directly. Behavior similar to that 
just described may be found, however, where there are very 
fezD buyers of a competitively sold raw material, and where they 
exercise collusion to concur on a monopsony buying policy. Such 
concurrence may be obtained either by agreement or by buying- 
price leadership, whereby one of the buyers sets a low buying 
price which others follow. This is essentially the case of a col- 
lusive oligopsony (few buyers) buying in a competitive raw- 
material market. The prinripal opportunities for such buying are 
found where a few large processors buy a raw material from 
farmers or other small producers. Monopsony buying practices 
have been alleged to occur in the raw-tobacco market, where a 
few large cigarette makers buy most of the tobacco} in the cen- 
tral cattle market, dominated by a few large meat packers} and 
in the midcontinent crude-oil market, where a few large oil 
companies buy most of the crude petroleum. We cannot inves- 
tigate the validity of these allegations here, but such behavior 
is theoretically quite feasible. 

Where a collusive oligopsony operates effectively in buying 
competitively supplied raw materials, the effects will, of course, 
depend on the character of market supply. In the agricultural 
sphere at least, supply prices probably increase with output. 
Collusive oligopsony wo^d then tend to restrict supply, lower 
the income of the farmer, and raise consumer prices. The rais- 
ing of prices to final buyers, how'ever, depends on further effec- 
tive collusion among the processors in keeping up their selling 
prices and thus retaining their monopsony gains. It is quite pos- 
sible that such firms would, perhaps because of the threat of 
new entry or for other reasons, pass on part or all of the advan- 
tage of low raw-material bujdng prices to consumers. The re- 
sult here is quite uncertain and could best be ascertained by 
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detailed investigation. Wnere the oligopsony is successfully 
seMsh, however, restriction of output, and an enhancement of 
the oligopsonists’ share of income at the expense of both con- 
sumers and farmers, tend to result. It must, of course, be rec- 
ognized that unrestricted rivalry in buying among an oligop- 
sony of buyers (an improbable case) could have almost any 
price result-' 

BILATERAL MONOPOLY AND BILATERAL OLIGOPOLY 

An equally important case of concentrated buying is found 
where a fevr bm^ers acquire a good from an oligopoly of a few 
sellers. This situation occurs, for example, in the selling market 
of the rubber-tire industnq vrhere a fairly concentrated oligopoly 
of tire manufacturers sells much of its output to the three major 
automobile companies and to a few mass distributors such as 
Sears, Roebudt, Montgomery' Ward, and several auto-suppR 
and sendee-station chains. It plays a significant role in the sale 
of important steel products, where an obgopoly of steel mills 
sells sheet and other steel to a few' automobile firms, and tin 
plate to a few can manufacturers. There are several other im- 
portant cases of this sort. 

Where a few' sellers supph' a fevr buyers we have oligopoly 
plus oligopsony', or appropriately bhateral oUgofoly. This evi- 
dently' issues us into the environment of negotiation, bargain- 
ing, pow'er maneuver, and economic w'arfare, where price may' 
fall any'where wdthin rather wide limits. 

The simple theoretical prototype of this confused situation is 
that of bilateral monopoly' — one seller selling to one buyer. 
Precise analy'sis of this situation re^'eals the following. ( 1 ) The 
monopsonist w’ants a restricted monopsony' output and a low 
price. (2) The monopolist w'ants a restricted (but different) 
output and a high monopoly price. (3) The result may' fall at 
either limit if one party has dominant bargaining strength 5 or 
it may' fall uncertainly betiveen the limits; or the protagonists 

-For an extended discussion of oligopsony, see William H. NichoUs, Im- 
ferfect Com-peihion Agricultural Industries (Ames, Iowa; lovea. State 

College Press, I94l), Chaps. 4-9. 
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may “get together,” maximize their combined return, and di- 
vide the ioot in some proportion.® 

Much the same range of alternatives holds good for bi- 
lateral oligopoly, although the larger number of principals in 
the fight makes it less likely that it will be fixed. All sellers 
and bu)’ers are unlikely to agree on a mutual price and division 
of the excess returns. In fact, the scales are fairly strongly 
tipped in fa\’or of the buyers in sudi a struggle in bilateral oli- 
gopoly, since each of them can act independently to drive a hard 
bargain as he seeks supply, whereas to resist this pressure the 
sellers must have effective collusion on price and maintain it 
under duress. Thus large buyers from the rubber-tire industr)' 
during the I930’s continually kept their buying prices at verj- 
low levels, allowing subnormal profits to tire makers, through 
%'igorous but apparently not collusive use of their bargaining 
power. 

In general we must admit the several possibilities of collusion 
among buyers, collusion among sellers, or collusion of buyers 
and sellers together. If the sellers have effective collusion and 
present the buyers u-ith a uniform fixed price regardless of 
volume of purchases (essentially a horizontal supply curve), 
the sellers may make a monopoly profit, whereas the buyers 
trill be able to derive no advantage from bargaining and no 
“monopsony” distortions n*ill occur. Effective collusion by 
buyers alone, on the other hand, may result in a sort of monop- 
sony restriction on output and price, driving sellers' returns to 
a bare necessarj’ minimum. Balanced power makes the result 
uncertain uithin a significant range. 

The significance of bilateral oligopoly market situations in our 
economy, in sum, is largely to compound the uncertainty con- 
cerning the way in which resources will be allocated, goods 
priced, and incomes distributed. The student may already have 
obsen’ed that bilateral oligopoly or bilateral monopoly situations 
maj’ frequentl}’ occur in the labor market. This will be dis- 
cussed in a later chapter. 

We have spoken in the two preceding chapters of the beharior 
of prices and outputs in an economy which is a world of monopo- 

* Set Nicholls c/. rtV., Chaps. 10 and 1 1. 
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lies or of oligopolies — ^where in most selling markets sellers pos- 
sess a degree of monopoly power and attain some approximation 
to a monopolistic relation of marginal and average costs to 
price. The corresponding effects upon income distribution (in 
the direction of excess profits), upon aggregate output, and 
upon the allocation of resources among uses have been discussed. 
To appraise the behavior of the real economy, we must com- 
pound with the effects of monopoly and oligopoly in selling 
markets those of monopsony, oligopsony, and bilateral monopoly 
and bilateral oligopoly in buying markets. The additional effects 
of simple monopsony and oligopsony are fairly clear. They add 
to the distortion in the allocation of resources, further tend to 
create excess profits, and thus reduce other distributive shares. 
But they have an effect on aggregate output mainly in so far as 
there is immobility of resources from industry to- industry or in 
so far as the effects upon income distribution affect employment. 
(Lower real prices of hired resources may result in fewer re- 
sources seeking employment, or the ratio of money purchasing 
power to prices may be adversely affected.) 

Where there is bilateral monopoly or oligopoly in buying 
markets, however, the final outcome of the relation of prices to 
costs — and with it allocation, income distribution, and perhaps 
total employment — are made logically uncertain over a signifi- 
cant range, and an observation of actual behavior is the only 
reliable guide. With the markets for labor increasingly assum- 
ing bilateral-monopoly characteristics, and with a good deal of 
bilateral oligopoly in the markets for producer’s goods, it is 
hazardous to draw logical deductions concerning price-output 
behavior in the economy unless we allow a very substantial 
margin for error. 

MONOPSONY AND ALLOC ATION-^FURTHER REMARKS 

We may here refer again, for the benefit of those interested 
in a further discussion of allocation, to our treatment of the 
effect of monopolistic pricing on the output of an industry and 
the allocation of resources among uses. In Chapter 5 (pp. 164 - 
165) it was assumed that the monopolistic seller bought factors 
under competitive conditions, so that the prices he paid for fac- 
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tors did not %'an- in response to 'variadons in his output. His 
marginxl cost cur\’e t^'as thus drawn on the assumption of siven 
faaor prices, and it thus reflected at each point oidy the monev 
\-aJue of the marginal real cost — of the real factors added to pro- 
duce another unit of output. Even on this assumption, the 
monopolist restricts output, since he sets output where mareinal 
cost so deflned equals marginal receipts rather than exten^ng 
output until such marginal cost equals price, as a competitive 
industiy would. But now if the monopolistic seller is also a 
monopsonisdc bm er, for whom the pnces of purchased factors 
rise u*ith his output, his marginal cost cun*e no longer is drawn 
on the assumption of giren factor prices, and it no longer repre- 
sents simph the money ^ciJue of the marginal real cost. It 
represents this p/«j the tncremer.t to tr.oney outlay on all (“intra- 
marginal”) factors employed prior to the injtar.t tr.creir.en: in 
res! cost. The marginal cost curve of the monopolist-monop- 
sionist thus lies above the cur\-e which would show the money 
v-alue of marginal real cost and rises more steeply. When the 
seller equates this marginal cost to marginal receipts, there- 
fore, he chooses an e\en lower output and higher price than 
he would ha\e if he had equated the money \'alue of marginal 
real cost to marginal receipts. There is thus a double restriction 
of output — monopolistic restriction and monopsonistic restriction. 

The cost cur^'es shown in Figure 59 are not strictly com- 
parable to those represented for the monopolist in Chapter 5, 
since the latter reflected a rising: marginal real cost within the 
firm due to diminishing returns against a fixed management 
factor (and no rise in fiirtor prices) whereas the former pre- 
suppose no such tendenc)- within the firm (but rather constant 
manfinal real costs to the firm — it alwa^'s costs the firm one unit 
of tobacco bought to ha\-e one unit to sdl). The only reason for 
the rise in monet' costs in Figure 39 is thus the rise in the price 
of tobacco. 

Recognizing this, the following general comparison may 
ne\'erthelsss li drawn. The curve AC {SS') in Figure 39 repre- 
sents the monev \'alue of marginal real cost for the monopolist. 
(In this respect it is comparable with the MC cun-es drawn in 
Chapter 5, but not otherwise.) The MO {MC) curve repre- 
sents the mircin^ cost of the monopolist including the effect of 
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induced factor-price increases for all units of factors used (the 
money value of marginal real costs plus the money cost of intra- 
marginal factor-price increases). If the monopolist were to set 
output so that AC v'as equal to MR (which he would not) he 
would restrict output somewhat below the level where AC inter- 
sects DD' (the competitive level). He would set the money 
value of marginal real cost equal to marginal receipts. This 
much restriction was attributed to monopoly in Chapter 5, where 
the marginal cost cur\^e was drawn on the assumption that factor 
prices were invariant, and thus reflected only the mone)’’ value 
of marginal real cost. But the monopolist in Figure 39 in fact 
sets output where MC equals MR^ since he is concerned mainly 
with the total rise in his money costs, and he thus restricts out- 
put below the level where AC equals MR and further raises 
price. The first output restriction [from (AC—DD') to 
(AC=MR)] may be referred to as mofiofolistk output restric- 
tion, and the second [from (AC==MR) to (MC=MR)] as 
712-011 ofsonistk restriction. Where the monopolist is also a monop- 
sonist facing increasing factor prices with increasing output, the 
two restrictions are added and the total restricdon increased. 
Since the criterion for competitive output and ideal allocation is 
that output be set so that AC intersects DD' and equals price 
(thus putting the money value of marginal real cost equal to 
price), it is evident that the departure from competitive output 
is greater when the monopolist has monopsony power of the 
sort mentioned than when he does not. The preceding does not 
exhaust all the variant cases of monopsony effects {e.g., where 
the monopsonist’s factor prices decline with increasing output) 
but may serve to indicate the general character of monopsony 
effects. 

Applying the preceding to the allocation argument, it is clear 
that ideal allocation of resources as between a competitive in- 
dustry and a monopsonist-monopolist industr}'-, both facing ris- 
ing factor prices with increasing output, would not be satisfied 
even ij the monofolhfs m-argiiml cost eqvMled fi'ice and the 
com-'petltroe industry's average cost (money value of marginal 
real cost) equaled 'price. For since the monopolist’s marginal 
cost is then greater than the money value of marginal real cost, 
the latter would still be less than price in the monopoly, whereas 
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it would equal price iu the competitive industry. Assuming both 
industries draw on the same resources, and pay the same prices, 
it would still follow that the last unit of resources employed in 
the monopolistic industry yielded a product selling for more 
than that yielded by the last unit employed in the competitive 
industry. Ideal allocation requires that in each industry the yield 
of the last unit of resources be the same. Assuming common 
factor prices, this means that the money value of marginal real 
cost should equal price in each case, or at any rate be in the 
same proportion to price. Or, m effect, the marginal cost which 
is balanced against price in each case must be an industry mar- 
ginal cost calculated to exclude any induced rise in the prices 
of intra-marginal units of factors. Monopsony may give rise 
to a restriction of output or distortion of allocation in addition 
to that charged to monopoly. 
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CHAPTER 8 


MARKETS IN MONOPOLISTIC 
COMPETITION 


Our discussion of prices and price formation in selling mar- 
kets has been concerned to this point with markets in pure com- 
petition, with single-firm monopolies, and with oligopolistic 
markets. The first two sorts of markets are relatively unimpor- 
tant in the American economy, and a detailed investigation of 
them was justified mainly because they illustrate certain char- 
acteristics of the pricing system in an extreme and simple form. 
The theory of oligopoly pricing is actually very closely related 
to the real economy, since the great bulk of industrial markets 
have one sort or another of oligopolistic structure. One further 
type of market, however, remains to be discussed — the market 
in monofolistic comfethion. This designation is used narrowly 
here to refer to markets where there are many small sellers, 
and where their products are differentiated. In effect, it refers 
to competition within large groups of close- but not perfect- 
substitute products. 

Monopolistic competition is not as important a market type as 
oligopoly in the American economy. Most of our mineral extrac- 
tive industries, our basic processing industries, and our manu- 
facturing and assembly industries have oligopolistic structures. 
But a significant number of situations of monopolistic compe- 
tition are found in manufacturing industries, and the type is 
quite common in the distributive trades, especially in the retail- 
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ing of a considerable number of products. In the manufacturing 
field, monopolistic competition is found in the ladies’-dress in- 
dustr}’, in shoes, in millinery, and in similar consumer’s-goods 
industries where small-scale operations have proved to be eco- 
nomical. In the distributive field, the grocery' stores, clothing 
stores, drug stores, electric-appliance stores, and the like in anj’ 
locality constitute industries giwng some approximation to mo- 
nopolistic competition. The market type is therefore well worth 
some investigation. 

An industry' in monopolistic competition occurs when a 
“large” number of sellers produce close-substitute but not iden- 
tical products. The number of sellers should be great enough, 
and the largest seller of the group small enough, that no one 
controls a significant proportion of the group market. In effect, 
each controls little enough that by extending or restricting his 
o\yn sales he does not perceptibly affect the sales of any other 
individual seller. There is thus no recognized interdependence 
of the related sellers’ prices or price policies. Any seller may 
raise or lower his price and reduce or extend his sales volume 
wthout eliciting a rivalrous reaction from any other seller in 
the group. The situation is thus like that of differentiated oli- 
gopoly, except that the number of sellers is large enough that 
there is no recognized interdependence of price policies, and 
that each seller pursues an independent course. The decisions 
of individual sellers will affect one another, but indirectly 
through a “market” reaction rather than directly through 
explicit ri^'alry of one sort or another. 

This is the e.xact theoretical category of monopolistic com- 
petition. Not many of the industries which we have character- 
ized as foiling therein fulfill its conditions precisely. Although 
in certain industries there are many sellers of close-substitute but 
differentiated products, there is ordinarily some slight degree of 
recognized interdependence among them, or within certain sub- 
groups of them. But this interdependence is unimportant 
enough that they' approximate markets in monopolistic compe- 
tition, and an examination of the strict theoretical type may re- 
veal a good deal about them. 

The exact theoretlal case would occur, for example, If in a 
metropolitan area there were perhaps 100 small independent 
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grocery stores, selling similar lines of groceries, but with their 
products differentiated by service and location, where each was 
eqtuilly in competition with every one of his 99 rivals. Any price 
cuts which one grocer made would take business from his rivals, 
but in roughly equal proportions, so that any competitor, feel- 
ing only about % 9 th of the blow of the price cut, would suffer 
so little as not to notice it and therefore would not react. In the 
actual case, some of the 100 groceries would be large enough 
that they would feel the effect of each other’s price changes and 
have some recognized interdependence. Also, closely neighbor- 
ing stores, in the same shopping center or only a block or two 
apart, would have a degree of recognized interdependence. 
Monopolistic competition would thus be alloyed with a bit of 
oligopoly. But the recognized interdependence would be small 
enough that we may emphasize the other aspect of the matter, 

PRICING IN MONOPOLISTIC COMPETmON 

Price-output determination in monopolistic competition is 
relatively simple if we for the moment rule out both product 
variation and selling costs. We shall consider this simple case 
first. Here we have a large number of sellers producing close- 
substitute but differentiated products. The pattern of differen- 
tiation is frozen, so that the various sellers are not changing 
their products over time. Two additional considerations are im- 
plicit in the large number of small sellers: (1) entry to the 
market is evidently easy — entrjq that is, of additional close sub- 
stitutes, although not of identical duplicates of existing prod- 
ucts j and (2) collusive action by so many sellers is practically 
impossible. Thus we might imagine an industry of 80 small 
manufacturers of cigarette lighters, differentiated by design and 
branding, but with all products for the moment assumed “static.” 
No collusion is feasible, and it is very easy for additional firms 
to enter the field with different brands or designs. 

In this event, each small seller has at any given time a de- 
mand curve for his product, showing the amounts of his product 
he can sell at each possible price, frovided his com'petitord frices 
remmn unchanged at their current levels. This demand cun'^e is 
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his marginal cost equals his marginal receipts, as in Figure 41. 
This may or may not give him an excess profit, although in the 
long run he would not operate at a loss. 

We cannot continue to observe one seller at a time, however. 
Each one of the 80 sellers of cigarette lighters will continually 
strive to make precisely the same independent adjustment, se- 
lecting the best price-output combination for himself. And as 
all sellers do this together, they will virtually codetermine the 
■positions of their several demand curves. In fact, these 80 de- 
mands are a family of demands, and the position of each of 
them depends on the pz*ices charged by 79 other sellers. Their' 
final positions therefore are not set until every seller has ad- 
justed himself to his demand curve in successive positions until 
all sellers are maximizing profits along mutually consistent in- 
dividual demand curves. In effect, a group equilibrium must be 
struck, where the dgg^'ogate output of the 80 substitute products 
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h equal to the ag^e^ate demand at the existing family of f rices. 
In such a group equilibrium, each seller is producing an output 
and charging a price ^’hlch in terms of his own demand {dd') 
maximizes his profit, and this same action on the part of all 
sellers leaves the \’arious induddual demand cur\’es in un- 
changed positions. 

The welfare of individual sellers in this group equilibrium is 
not precisely determinate so long as we suppose the number of 
sellers to be arbitrarily given. In the short run, it could yield 
excess profits, normal profits, or losses, and in the long run, 
normal profits or excess profits could result. Thus the long-run 
equilibrium of all of the sellers, barring new entr)', could be as 
shown in Figure 41. Here the t}‘pical seller is making a long- 
rxm excess profit per unit equal to the indicated gap between price 
and average cost. (We assume for the moment that the sellers 
are similar in their individual costs and in their indiridual de- 
mands.) 

Should sellers generally make e.xcess profits, howev’er, this 
would, in the long run, attract new entr)' by additional firms. 
This entrj', by di\ading the market among more sellers, would 
in turn reduce the demand for the product of each, shifting his 
demand cur\'e dot\-nward. Enm' would presumably continue 
until each seller was in a position where his best price just 
covered .average costs, as in Figure 42. (We assume for the 
moment that the relation of cost to demand is the same for all 
sellers.) This gives us a long-run group equilibrium with free 
entrv. The same position would tend to be approached \’ia exit 
of firms should sellers generally be making losses. 

The normal-profit equilibrium is reached at an output short 
of the optimum scale of the firm, where the sloping demand 
curx'e is tangent to the cost curx’e. This is because, in common- 
sense terms, each seller contlnwts to defend his own profit by 
a degree of monopoly restriction of output until additional entr)’ 
has forced all of them to produce at uneconomically low rates. 
The aggregate output of the group of sellers, however, is re- 
stricted only to the extent that ax'erage costs are raised by the 
sub-optimum output rates thus effected. Monopoly thus does not 
restrict output seriously unless entry is effectively blocked. 
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Figure 42 


The character of price results in such an equilibrium is clear: 

(1) price is equal to average cost, allowing no excess profits; 

(2) price exceeds marginal cost by a relatively small amount; 
and (3) all firms produce at less than optimum scale. Aggre- 
gate output is restricted, however, only in very slight degree. 
For all firms simultaneously to reach this equilibrium would, 
of course, require a peculiar symmetry in the relation of their 
individual demands to their individual costs. In practice, such 
symmetry is not found, and any tentative group equilibrium 
would find some sellers in the normal-profit position, and 
others, with especially popular products or “strong^’ trade-marks, 
still earning excess profits. In effect, the “monopoly” positions 
of some of the sellers are ultimately rendered valueless by the 
pressure of entry, whereas other such positions retain some 
value. Tentative stability would be reached, then, when no po- 
tential entrant felt he could make normal or better profits by 
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entering the industry. Very large excess profits for any seller, 
however, are made improbable by the freedom of entry.^ 

Should product variation and selling costs be ruled out (as 
we have done by assumption so far), it is not clear that monopo- 
listic competition would yield significantly different resxdts than 
pure competition. The former would resemble the latter in that 
long-run excess profits would be absent or small. It would differ 
in that there would be a slight price-marginal-cost discrepancy 
and a slight departure from optimum scale whenever equilib- 
rium was reached, reflecting an equivalent departure from mini- 
mum attainable cost of industry output. And there would be a 
variety of brands rather than a single homogeneous product.* 
But if we do not correct for the rotation of the earth in aiming 
our missiles in a snowball fight, perhaps these differences in a 
dynamic economy can be neglected. Having said this, it is well 
to remember that oligopoly and not monopolistic competition 
offers the dominant motif in our economy. 

NONTRICE COMPETmON AMONG MANY SELLERS 

Monopolistic competition is also marked by product \*ariation 
and by selling costs. Let us see how this alters the picture so far 
developed. Like any single-firm monopoly, or any firm in dif- 
ferentiated oligopoly, the seller in monopolistic competition is 
able to vairy hts product — in quality, design, trade-mark, or 
otherwise — and to incur selling costs for advertising and other- 
wise promoting the sale of his product. His intention in incur- 
ring such costs is to exTiand his market, or to cause the demand 
curve for his product to shift to the right or upward. Thus he 
simultaneously increases his revenues and his costs. He should 
pursue such expenditure to the point which maximizes his profit 
— that is, allows the maximum difference between all costs, in- 
cluding selling costs, and revenues. 

EacJi seller in monopolistic competition presumably pursues 
such a polic)’ independently, considering how much he can in- 

'For the original (and more detailed^ dexclopment of this theory’, see 
Chamberlin, of-, cit.. Chap. J. 

* It may be argued that the advantage of variety to consumers compensates 
at least in part for the departure from minimum aggregate cost. 
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Obsen’ation of business beha^or in industries which approxi- 
mate conditions of monopolistic competition supports the theo- 
retical conclusions just developed. In the manufacturing field, 
the ladics’-dress indu^tr\• is a fair example.* There are manv 
small dress manufacturers, located in New York, Los Angeles, 
and other metropolitan centers. Lar^e scale offers negligible ad- 
\*antages in cost, rince the basic technical units, after designing 
and pattern drafting, are the cutting shears and the sewing 
machine. Competition is e.xtremely active in both price and non- 
price phases. Each seller differentiates and \*3ries his line of 
dresses through anmial or seasonal st}Ie changes, and engages 
in a modicum of sales promotion through hired sales repre- 
sentatives, entertainment of buyers from retail stores, and so 
forth. Prices are ostensibly fi.\ed in conventional “price lines” — 
for example, cotton dresses ma\ be priced whole^e at $1.95, 
$2.95, $3.95, and so on, and rayon dresr:es at $8.95, $10.95, etc. 
Each seller produces in certain pnce lines. Competition takes 
place continually by variation of the quaJit)’, as measured in 
st)*le, fabric, and workmanship, of the products offered in given 
price lines, and, alternatively, by shifting products of given 
qualit)’ from one price line to another. Since “qualit)**’ is not 
precisely measurable, nonprice and price competition are thus 
inscparablj' blended. 

The average result of this sort of competition over time is 
for most sellers to drive price to the level of cost, allowing 
barely normal profits. Selling costs outside of product \-ariation 
are quite small. It has not been ascertained whether a price- 
marginal-cost discrepancy occurs or whether firms operate at less 
than the optimum ^e. But the general effects of independent 
price and product pobcics by a large number of sellers, and of 
unrestricted and eas>’ entry to the industr)-, are erident. 

The same general phenomenon is ofeeiwed in groups or 
“industries" of retail sellers in given localities — for example, in 
men’s haberdashery and clothing stores in an)- metropolis. There 
will be a large number of such stores, including the men’s 

fires with low selliri: ««» pnew drira oc! those with high selling eo«ts. 
la the Utter case, how^-er, the ladostir might tend to dj-nataic itstabilitr 
rither than to equilibrium. 

• See Nelsotv asd Keita, oj. cir.. Chap. S. 
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clothing departments of department stores. Nonprice competi- 
tion occurs partly in terms of basic product — the quality of the 
clothing bought and sold — partly in terms of service, location 
of store, beauty and “snob-appeal” of the store, partly in terras 
of credit facilities offered, and partly in terms of newspaper and 
radio advertising. Price competition takes place through varying 
the regular margin or mark-up earned on clothing, and through 
cut-price “sales.” The tv^o sorts of competition combine in most 
cases to drive costs upward a bit toward price and to drive price 
downward toward cost. The net results are similar to those 
attributed to the ladies’-dress industry, v’ith the added fact that 
there is some evidence of a tendencj'’ to^vard less than optimum- 
scale operations by many stores. Sales promotion costs, as dis- 
tinct from the costs of performing the basic function of assem- 
bling, storing, displaying, and delivering the goods, can hardly 
be characterized as an excessive or large proportion of total costs. 

A number of our retail distributive industries fall in the pat- 
tern just described, and more of them would if it were not for 
certain special phenomena. Retailing, after all, is especially 
suited to small-scale operations by many sellers. A first such 
phenomenon is the integration of retailing and manufacturing 
in certain industries, where the manufacturer has reached for- 
ward to acquire his own retail outlets. This has occurred in the 
petroleum industr}’’ in certain regions and in the optical supply 
business. Here the oligopolistic pattern of the manufacturing 
industr}^ is imposed on retailing, even though each oligopolist 
may operate many retail outlets. Another factor is the growth 
of horizontal combinations of “chains” in drug stores, groceries, 
auto supplies, and the like. This may introduce enough concen- 
tration into retailing to make the market structure dominantly 
oligopolistic. Finall)^, independent retailers in the drug, grocery, 
liquor, appliance, and other fields have in most states secured 
legal interference with price competition among them, through 
the so-called “fair trade” laws. These have tended to lessen price 
competition, possibly to accentuate nonprice competition, and to 
attract excessive entr)'^ into the affected fields. Any detailed 
evaluation of competition in the distributive trades must take 
account of these and other complicating factors. 
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market forces, but emerge from deliberate price policies. They 
therefore become much more difEcult to predict except by in- 
vestigating a large number of considerations which condition 
the formation of such policies. The most significant of such con- 
siderations are the degree of ease of new entry to the industry 
and the degree of product differentiation. From oligopolistic 
industry, therefore, we get a number of significant subpatterns, 
depending on these and other considerations. The dominant 
single motif, however, is some restriction of aggregate output, 
some tendency toward excess profit (these tendencies being 
stronger as new entrj'' is more difficult), and a tendency toward 
excessive selling costs where product differentiation is significant. 

In general, buyers are many and small, and most industries 
sell to a relatively atomistic buyers’ market. Where buyers are 
few, however, as they are for certain industries, very significant 
modifications in the behavior of price may take place. 

With the discussion of monopolistic competition, we have 
concluded our investigation of pricing in various types of indi- 
vidual industries. It is now time to consider an economy made 
up of a variety of such industries, and to consider how the price 
system operates in this setting. 
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CHAPTER 9 


THE PRICE SYSTEM FOR 
COMMODITIES 


The preceding five chapters have considered the determina- 
tion of commodit)- prices and outputs, the size of profits, the 
magnitude of selling costs, and certain related matters in a capi- 
talist economy operating under \'arious competitive conditions. 
Five principal t\-pes of selling-market structure have been con- 
sider^ — pure competition, monopolistic competition, pure and 
differentiated oligopoly, and single-firm monopoly. The analj’sis 
of such selling markets has been condutted mainly on the sup- 
positions that industries of each sort sell to many bm ers and that 
the underhnng markets where these sellers piirchase their sup- 
plies and incur their costs also have many buyers, but we have 
also considered the effect in either case of monopsonistic or con- 
centrated bming. 

What conclu«ions, or rather a priori logical deductions, can 
we draw from this anal)-sis' First, we have been able to predict 
the price-output and related decisions of the indiWdual firm in 
\-arious industrial situations. This anal\-sis was made by assuming 
a given indmdual-scller demand cur\-e (or, in the case of oH- 
gopolv, a complex participation in an industrj’ demand) appro- 
priate to the market structure, a gi^'en set of money factor prices, 
and, correspondingly, some given cost air\-e. For other than 
purely competiti\-e situations, some demand-selling-cost and 
other relations must also be assumed. The strategic assumption-^, 
253 
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ment, distribution of income toward profits, allocation of re- 
sources among uses, selling costs, progressiveness, and stability 
in economies made up entirely of purely competitive industries, 
entirely of single-firm monopolies, entirely of oligopolies, and 
so forth. This analysis has been conducted generally on the as- 
sumption of given constant flow of total money purchasing 
power (or aggregate demand for all products) and of an ad- 
justable general level of money factor prices- In effect, aggre- 
gate demand has been held constant, but the general average 
level of prices for hired factors of production has been supposed 
to be freely adjustable. 

A number of valid predictions may be found by arguing on 
these assumptions, but it is probably true that little light can 
thereby be cast on the determination of the aggregate level of 
output and employment. The coexistence of stable money pur- 
chasing power and flexible money factor prices (arbitrarily 
assumed) effectively begs the question of the determination of 
the level of employment, for if money demands for commodi- 
ties, and indirectly for factors, will remain steady while factor 
prices seek such a level as will employ all of them, there must 
be full employment in the sense that all factors washing to work 
will be employed. We have thus been at pains to point out that 
in competidve, monopolistic, oligopolistic, and monopsonistic 
economies, any tendenq’ to output restriction by indiridual 
industries will not result in less than full employment if pur- 
chasing power is constant and factor prices freely adjustable. 
Under these circumstances, the impact of monopolistic or other 
restriction necessarily falls upon allocation, selling costs, stability, 
progressiveness, income distnbution, etc., but not primarily on 
employment. 

The explanation of the level of employment, and of the effect 
on it of ^’arious sorts of pricing, is to be found in the things 
which determine the ratio of the general level of factor and 
commodity prices to the rate of flow of money purchasing power. 
There is reason to believe that factor prices do not aliva)-s adjust 
relative to money purchasing power in such wise as to permit 
full employment, and this regardless of whether pricing is 
monopolistic or competitive. Until the manner in which this 
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ratio is determined, and what influences it, is established, we are 
thus unable to assess the effects of various sorts of price-cost be- 
havior on the level of employment. When it has been estab- 
lished, in Chapters 10 to 12, we may be able to see how em- 
ployment is influenced by price behavior. 

Anticipating this discussion, however, it may be pertinent to 
emphasize the various ways in which general monopolistic, oli- 
gopolistic, and monopsonistic restriction may lessen aggregate 
employment and output and result in unemployment of re- 
sources. First, if both money purchasing power and money 
factor prices are given and rigid, or if their ratio will not adjust 
in response to a change in price-average-cost margins due to 
monopolistic or other restriction, then a noncompetitive system 
will tend to employ fewer resources than a competitive system. 
This is because, with restriction, and with given costs, com- 
modity prices will be higher than the competitive level and a 
given money purchasing power will buy fewer goods. If, then, 
an unrestricted or competitive system would just give full em- 
ployment, a restricted or monopolized s}^stem will give less than 
this. A first setting in which restrictive output policies may re- 
duce employment is therefore where there is a specific rigidity 
in the ratio of money factor prices to money purchasing power, 
and where employment would be barely adequate In the absence 
of restriction. 

A second possible Influence of monopolistic pricing on the 
level of employment may be via its effect on the rate of flow of 
money purchasing power, or on its ratio to money factor prices, 
-provided this ratio is subject to inf^u-ence. It may do so by affect- 
ing the distribution of income as between profit receivers and 
hired factors of production. At any given level of factor prices, 
an increase in the degree of monopolistic restriction will ordi- 
narily mean that prices exceed average costs by larger amounts, 
reducing the share of all income going to wages, interest, and 
rents, and Increasing the share going to profits. 

This in turn may Influence the tendency to spend and thus to 
create new Income In two ways. First, it may influence the 
volume of expenditure on consumption goods. Ordinarily we 
should expect that an increase in the size of profits relative to 
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^\•ages, etc,, would tend to restrict consumption spending, since 
It would make income distribution more unequal, and thus in- 
crease the disposition toward saving from large incomes. On the 
other hand, larger profits may increase the incentive to business 
investment, thus leading to more investment spending which 
may partly replace, fully compensate for, or outweigh the loss 
of consumption spending. The net ctfect on money purchasing 
power of excess profits resulting from monopolistic restriction 
of output will thus depend ( I ) on the relative propensities to- 
ward consumptive spending of profit-receivers and of the re- 
cipients of other distributive shares, and (2) on the relation be- 
tween size of profits (above the practical minimum) and the 
volume of investment spending. Since these magnitudes cannot 
be knoum a priori and have not been satisfactonly measured, we 
cannot appraise here the effect of the existing degree of mo- 
nopoly restriction on the flow of money income. It may be posi- 
tive, negative, or neutral. But a definite positive or negative 
effect on spending (relative to the level of factor prices) tvill 
have a corresponding positive or negative influence on total 
employment. 

It should be noted, however, that if monopoly restriction is 
to have a favorable net effect on production and employment, 
it must have a sufficient siimulus on money income to outweigh 
its nrtually restrictive effect on production at any given level 
of income and factor prices. That is, it must improve the ratio 
of money purchasing power to factor prices by more than 
enough to outweigh the increase in commodit)' prices relative 
to factor prices. Supposing that factor prices do not automatically 
adjust to secure full empIo>’ment, but that their ratio to money 
purchasing power ma)’ be influenced by forces favorable to 
spendinjj, then monopolistic restriction may affect employment 
either way, but it seems somewhat more likely to restrict it 
than not. 

In sum, there are three altemati\’e sitmtions for judging the 
effect of general monopolistic and monopsonistic restriction on 
total employment: 

1. The ratio of money purchasing power (V) to money fac- 
tor prices (IT) is freely adjustable, because money factor 
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prices can and will fall relative to purchasing power so as 
always to secure full employment. Here the restrictions 
mentioned will not influence employment at all, except 
in so far as fewer resources choose to work with an altered 
income distribution. 

2. The ratio of Y to IT is fixed and rigid, either because both 
are absolutely fixed or because they must change together. 
Here the imposition of monopoly restriction is bound to 
lessen employment and output by raising the ratio of com- 
modity prices to income and to factor prices. 

3. The ratio of Y to W is not freely adjustable to secure full 
employment, but it may be influenced in either direction 
by forces affecting the propensity of income recipients to 
spend. Here monopolistic restriction may either increase 
or decrease total employment, although it has to influence 
spending quite favorably to cause employment to increase. 

This is as much as we can say on the matter on the basis of our 
discussion to date. We will investigate it further in succeeding 
chapters. 

We have also not as yet discussed the determination of the 
relative prices and shares of incomes earned by the several fac- 
tors of production — land, labor, and capital — but have instead 
dealt with factor prices as a certain combined average price 
which enters into firm’s costs. Until we have done, this, our 
analysis of the price system as a whole will be incomplete. 
Upon the basis of our analysis so far, however, it should be 
appropriate to consider, assuming given purchasing power and 
adjustable or given factor prices, the tendencies for the real 
economy regarding the allocation of resources among uses, the 
distribution of income toward profits, the size of selling costs, 
efficiency, progressiveness, and stability. Certain valid conclu- 
sions concerning all of these may be drawn from our analysis 
to this point. What we seek is some conclusion on each of the 
points mentioned for an economy made up of various types of 
industries — ^in pure competition, monopolistic competition, oli- 
gopoly, and monopoly, and with elements of monopsony affect- 
ing purchases in some areas. 
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ginal cost was held short of price, whereas others were produced 
so that marginal cost equaled price, allocation would not be 
ideal, since a balanced ratio between price and marginal cost 
would not obtain and could be effected only by shifting resources 
toward the production of the monopolized goods and away from 
the other lines. A further proposition can be supported to the 
effect that if all industries were monopolized, but “in equal 
degree,” so that marginal cost everywhere was short of price 
in the same ratio, allocation would also be ideal." Nonideal allo- 
cation results when the ratio of price to marginal cost is different 
for different industries. 

With those general guides, what can be said of allocation at 
a given level of employment in the economy we have.? In this 
economy, certain markets are purely competitive, with prices 
tending to equal marginal cost; some are in monopolistic com- 
petition, with presumably slight price-marginal-cost discrepan- 
cies; a few are single-firm monopolies, with larger discrepancies 
of this sort, except where public regulation intervenes; at least 
a majority are oligopolistic, and in these the relations of price 
to marginal cost are various and unpredictable. Monopsonistic 
elements introduce further discrepancies. If one good came di- 
rectly to consumers from each market, it would be extremely 
improbable that any close approximation to ideal allocation 
would result. With each final good passing through and affected 
by a vertical sequence of markets, from raw materials to retail 
distribution, and with different markets in the sequence having 
different structures and giving rise to different price-cost rela- 
tionships, the allocation picture is further confused. 

It is in fact quite impossible to say a priori just what sort of 
allocation our system gives us, or how far it departs from the 
ideal, except to note that ver}'- close approximation to the ideal 
is highly improbable. It is quite possible that in a significant 
degree we get relatively too few of certain goods and too many 
of others. At the same time, it must be pointed out that in a 
free-enterprise system, where any restrictive monopoly is sub- 
ject to the interference of competition or of public authority if 
it is restrictive beyond a certain point, there are definite limits 

® See page 165, note 12, for qualification of this rule. 
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to the distortion of allocation. The discrepancies from the ideal 
at any time are not likely to be htige. 


PRODUCrnT EFnaENCY AND CsCONtE DlSTRIBimoS 

In preceding chapters we have already referred to the gen- 
eral impact of the commodire-pridng s}-stem on effidenc}' and 
on income distribution. These matters may therefore be dealt 
\rith here quite briefly. Effidencj* is affected in the pridng 
process so hir as firms are led thereby to produce at scales of 
operation or rates of utilization other ^an the attainable ideals.* 
It would appear that in certain sectors of our economy, espe- 
ciall}' where excessive investment Is attracted into olitjopolistic 
markets or markets in monopolistic competition, and is main- 
tained there by monopoly pridng tactics, productive efiidenc)’ is 
adversely affected. The effect of monopolistic pridng in making 
income distribution more unequal is so obvious as to require no 
added comment, other than that the resulting current distortions 
of income distribution, and the accumulated effect on the dis- 
tribution of wealth, are quite significant from the standpoint of 
social welfare. 


HIE SEX OF SELLING COSTS 

Another thing affected by the operation of business compe- 
tition is the allocation of resources between the production of 
goods and the selling and distribution of goods. We have indi- 
cated that in oligopohstic industries which sell consumers 
goods, and to a lesser extent in industries in monopolistic com- 
petition, there is a tendenc)- to incur selling costs which are a 
verN' significant proportion of total costs, and also to expend 
significant amounts on product improrement and \*ariation. This 
tendenc)* in ^■ar^■ing degree affects ^■i^tually the whole range of 
consumer’s goods in our economy. When the tendencies noted 
in manv indiridual industries are aggregated, we have a major 
characteristic of the whole economy. In effect, the sort of busi- 
ness rix'alrv common in most consumerVgoods markets has led 

» Cf. ICCI. 1S5, anJ 193 aborc. 
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to the diversion of an important fraction of our employable re- 
sources to “selling” activities of one sort or another. The net 
return which buyers obtain from this activity in variety of prod- 
ucts, quality of output, convenience, and incidental entertain- 
ment probably does not offset the virtual loss in quantity of 
basic production. The system may therefore be criticized not 
for incurring selling costs at all, since some are needed, but for 
incurring them beyond a justifiable limit. 

PROGRESSIVENESS IN THE MODERN ECONOMY 

Two additional aspects of the performance of an economy are 
its progrcssivcncss and its stability. Progressiveness, which may 
be measured as the rate at which an economy expands its aggre- 
gate or per-capita output over time, is influenced by many fac- 
tors, of which the character of commodity-market structures is 
only one. The question of whether business operations within 
the existing market frameworks arc as conducive to progress as 
they would be under some other feasible framework is, there- 
fore, perhaps unduly narrow. On the record, the capitalist 
economy, just as it has been and is, has been extremely pro- 
gressive both in growth of productivity and in introduction of 
new techniques and products. This historical progressiveness is 
perhaps its principal claim to eminence as a system of economic 
organization. Upon this background, the main question raised to 
this point is whether the monopolistic and quasi-monopolistic 
tendencies evident in the present-day economy are favorable to 
unfavorable to continued progress. 

There arc a number of possible answers to this question. One 
would hold that the great progress registered b)'’ capitalism was 
the result of free and active competition, and that the increasing 
concentration of markets into tight oligopolies of firms, afraid 
to compete actively, is inimical to progress via innovation and 
forward-looking investment. Anotlicr answer would maintain 
that a highly concentrated and quasi-monopolistic business or- 
ganization is best equipped to accomplish the marvels of research 
and' engineering which arc essential to continued progress. Still 
a third would hold that the profits of monopolj'’ are a necessaiy 
lure to innovation, and always have been, and that a pattern of 
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monopolistic restriction is an intrinsic and, in the net, desirable 
aspect of capitalism. 

From the analjris we have developed in preceding chapters, 
only a certain amount of light can be shed on this rather con- 
troverted issue: 

1. Although it is probably true that the possibilit)' of secur- 
ing a superior earning position and protecting it in the form of 
a monopoly is a lure to innovation and progress, the continued 
defense of old monopoi)’ positions may restrict progress. Fur- 
ther, when concentration proceeds to the point where one firm 
or closely knit group at the same time benefits from an old 
monopoly position and has the principal chance to inno\'ate and 
replace the old monopoly with a new one, the probabiliti’ of 
innovation is decidedly smaller than where the old monopolist 
and the potential innovator are distimctly different people. This 
argues that high!)' concentrated market structures maj’ be 
relatively inimical to progress. 

2. The tj-picaliy oligopolistic market structure of the Ameri- 
can economy, however, ordinarily has not as \et proceeded far 
enough toward collusive monopoly seriously to reduce competi- 
tive inno^■atio^. In most of our oligopolies there is veia* acti\*e 
rtonprice competition, and this tends to promote a fairly rapid 
rate of progress in adopting new techniques and introducing 
new products. Moderately concentrated oligopolies may well 
turn out a more rapid rate of progress in technique and product 
than any other sort of market organization. ( It must be remem- 
bered, however, that a suppressive tendency on empIojTnent or 
a distortion of income distributio.T may counterbalance this tend- 
ency' to progress.) 

3. Further development of market structures toward single- 
firm monopolies wo^d probably be inimical to progress. 

4. Within the general framework of modem market struc- 
tures, less restrictive price and output policies would be con- 
sistent with the maintenance of strong progressive tendenaes. 

ECONONDC STABIUm* 

The effect of the sj-stem of commodit)- pridng on the sta- 
bilitv of the economi' or, cont-erscly, on its susceptlbilit)' to 
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fluctuations of income and employment, has already been re- 
ferred to at several junctures. As a general background for any 
discussion along this line we must recognize that the capitalist 
economy will experience fluctuations in income and employment 
pretty much regardless of the relations of commodity prices to 
costs. Observation and theory both support this conclusion. We 
must also recognize that such fluctuations in income will gen- 
erally be accompanied by connected fluctuations in wages and 
other factor prices, and that such fluctuations in the costs of pro- 
ducing commodities will probably have more effect on the 
course of the “business c}'’cles” than will movements in price- 
cost relationships. Finally, therefore, the influence of such price- 
cost relations on stability will be only moderate. 

The responses of price-cost relationships and of commodity 
prices to fluctuations in income form a rather complicated pat- 
tern for our whole economy. As money income expands with 
upswings or movements toward prosperity, the demand curves 
for most products shift upward and to the right, tending to 
elicit both larger outputs and higher prices. At -the same time 
factor prices (wages, interest, rents) also rise, though often lag- 
ging the rise in demands, causing the cost curves of firms to 
shift upward. This further accentuates the tendency of prices to 
rise, but tempers the rise of output somewhat. As money income 
declines with downswings or movements toward depression, the 
reverse of these movements takes place: demand curves shift 
down to the left, tending to reduce prices and outputs, and the 
fall in factor prices shifts cost curves downward, accentuating 
the decline in price but tempering the decline in output. So much 
for the general mechanics of price-output adjustments in re- 
sponse to fluctuations in income or purchasing power under com- 
petitive or quasi-competitive conditions. W^here factor-price de- 
termination takes place largely in bilateral monopoly situations, 
less definite predictions can be made. 

It is also important to note that as Income fluctuations take 
place, factor prices are for a variety of reasons relatively in- 


flexible or sticky, so that they do not fluctuate as rapidly or as 

• 'hJC’ll aiv. 1 4-Uocp 


widely; as income fully compensate for these 

fluctuations, T- commodities are therefore 

1 ,• -olL- ition, I'o P'^-have be _r t. 


relativeJ^V'— ( ® 0/ „ ™ ^'egardless of how com- 
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modity prices adjust to these costs, the basic inflexibilit)' of 
factor prices makes it likely that income fluctuations TNall cause 
wide fluctuations in employment and output. 

The issue u-ith respect to commodity-price movements is, 
therefore, how commodity prices adjust to shifting demands 
and shifting costs over the course of the business cj-cle, and 
what effect this adjustment has on the nature and impact of the 
basic income fluctuation. The salient aspect of these adjust- 
ments in the modem economy is that goods prices behave in 
various wap because of differences in market structures and 
price-determining situations. We have a limited sector of the 
economy in some approximation to pure competition, including 
a number of agricultural products and a few basic manufac- 
tures, although government interference with price and output 
in this sector is becoming the rule. A large sector of our extrac- 
tive, processing, and manufacturing industr)’ forms an oli- 
gopoly area in the economy, where pricing foilo\vs certain pat- 
terns peculiar to this ategory. Some manufacturing industries 
and many distributive industries are in some approximation to 
monopolistic competition. Finally, most public-utility indus- 
tries are dominated by local single-firm monopolies, whose 
prices, however, are determined by public regulatory bodies. 

The tendency’ of price in unregulated pure competition is to 
respond verj' actively and quite automatically to fluctuations in 
demand and cost. As we saw in our analvris of purely competi- 
tive markets, a moderate shift in demand in a purely competi- 
tive industry will ordinarily produce a sizable shift in price even 
if the level of costs (factor prices) is unchanged. When costs 
also shift in the same direction as demand, the shift in price is 
e^xn larger. In the purely competitri'C sector, therefore, we 
tend in the absence of regulation to get ver^- flexible prices over 
w iiWKime ass-i, celatively out- 

puts. Price movements compensate for much of the shift In de- 
mand; therefore output Is much less affected. This mot-ement 
takes place independently of the control of any sellers, who 
cannot influence the movement of market prices. Such price 
beha%-ior tends to minimize the fluctuation in output. But it is 
likely to maximize the corresponding fluctuations in the short- 
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period profits of the sellers involved, and therefore to make the 
whole situation rather unpopular with them. 

Further, it is possible that the very flexibility of price will 
accentuate the tendenc}^ of buyers to anticipate price fluctuations 
by buying in advance during upswings and withholding pur- 
chases during downsv/ings, and that this may cause such up- 
swings and dow'nswings in income to proceed more rapidly and 
possibly to greater extremes. So much for the impact of unregu- 
lated purely competitive pricing in a fluctuating econom5^ 

Within the oligopoly and unregulated-monopoly sector of 
the economy, there are many variants in price behavior. If 
there is a central tendency, how'ever, it is toward relative in- 
flexibility of prices in the face of fluctuating income. The ra- 
tionale of inflexible price policies in monopoly and oligopoly 
has been developed in preceding chapters. We have also em- 
phasized the ability of sellers in such markets to control prices 
deliberately in spite of shifting demands. Statistical studies indi- 
cate that in fact prices in the industrial sector have changed less 
frequently and by smaller percentage amounts than prices in the 
purely competiti^^e or “market-controlled” sphere. 

The impact of such pricing on the economy is fairly evident. 
Prices respond less readily to shifts in demand and in cost, and 
therefore output and emplo}'ment fluctuate more. By the same 
token, the short-run profits of sellers fluctuate less than they 
do in pure competition. The impact on output and employment 
of given fluctuations of income are therefore accentuated. At the 
same time, the tendenc}'^ of buyers’ speculation on price move- 
ments to accentuate income movements may be considerably less 
than in pure competition. 

Prices in regulated single-firm monopolies generally tend to 
be quite inflexible because of the rigidities implicit in such regu- 
lation, and they thus augment the tendencies of the oligopoly 
sector. Prices in monopolistic competition are ordinarily fairl}' 
flexible over time, and may fall in with the purel}'^ competitive 
sector. We thus tend to have, in a broad sense, a flexible-price 
sector and an inflexible-price sector in the economy, each woth 
its own virtual impact on the course and effect of fluctuations. 

When these sectors are combined and operate together, as they 
do, certain additional phenomena emerge. First, the flexible- 
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Basic productive serv’ices may be conveniently subdivided on 
the basis of origin. A common and useful subdinsion recognizes 
two productive factors— “labor** and “land.” “Labor*’ in this 
sense is used to refer to human beings in general, or to whatever 
productive senaces the}' proWde. “Land” is used to refer to 
natural resources in genei^, or the ser\'ices they pronde, and 
would thxis include agricultural land, f.actor\’ sites, urban resi- 
dential and commercial land, forest land, coal mines, oil wells, 
deposits of uranium ore, etc. Each of these “factors” may be 
subdivided into as many grades or types as may be convenient 
for analysis — labor into various geographical and occupational 
groups, and land into such subotegories as those just indi- 
cated. The payments to or prices of labor are generally referred 
to as “wages,” those of land as “rents.” These terms are thus 
given somewhat broader definitions than is common in non- 
technical discussion. 

Are labor and land thus defined the only factors of produc- 
tion? A third candidate for inclusion is often suggested, namely, 
”cafitaV*i this is also often held to be a “factor of production.” 
The sense in which capital may be so regarded, however, re- 
quires careful definition. Capital in the sense of capital goods— 
factory buildings, machiner}*, inventories, or any good to be vtsed 
In further production— endcntly represents a special class of 
commodities, produced for use in the production of further 
commodities or services. In an ultimate sense, capital goods may 
thus be classed tvith other commodities, as the output or embodi- 
ment of the basic sen.rices of land and labor. As such, they would 
not claim status as an additional factor of production. 

At any given time in a developed industrial community, how- 
ever, there is on hand a large body of previously produced 
capital goods, which on the average are quite durable and will 
contribute for some time to further production. From any cur- 
rent standpoint, this existing stock of capital goods represents a 
body of fixed factors, akin to land, upon the serxnces of which 
production ma}' draw. 

Any short-nm anal)-sis will recognize c-Xistlng capital goods 
as a third factor of production, earning (potentially) “quasi 
rents.” As we contemplate longer periods for analysis, however, 
it must be recognized that existing capital goods xvill wear out 
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and have to be replaced, and that new or additional capital goods 
may be added. For such longer periods, capital goods revert to 
the status of produced commodities, or, in effect, of the output 
or embodiment of the services of land, of labor, and of the old 
capital stock on hand at the beginning point of analysis. (The 
last represents for this purpose a species of exhaustible “land.”) 
Capital goods, aside from the existing capital stock which is 
alv/ays given as a supplement to land and resources at any cur- 
rent moment, thus do not fully qualify in the long run as a third 
factor of production. 

But the initial acquisition and the retention (by replacement) 
of capital goods does require the use of funds or money, to be 
“invested in” such goods — that is, paid for them without the 
immediate yield of consumption satisfaction to those who make 
the payment. The productive services which go into making 
capital goods must be paid for, and in advance of the time when 
the capital goods provide services in further production; pur- 
chasing pov'er must be “tied up” in them for an interval during 
v.Fich those who supplied the purchasing power receive no di- 
rect benefit in consumer goods. It may thus be argued that 
“money capital,” or investable funds, constitutes a third produc- 
tive factor, v/hich is used in conjunction with other factors in the 
process of production to facilitate the production and use of 
capital goods. Whatever we call them, it is evident that invest- 
able funds are required, and also that the supply of such funds 
is a source of earnings to their suppliers, in the form of interest 
payments. These arise as the suppliers of funds pay less for 
capital goods than the goods are expected to earn over time as 
they are used, or, in effect, as they pay the cost of producing 
capital goods and receive an income stream the gross sum of 
v/hich exceeds this cost. 

Within a capitalist system, the interest paid for invested 
money is thus a third distributive share, in addition to wages 
and rents. It is paid for the services of invested money, and it 
is “earned’’ (as a part of quasi rents) by the cafital goods in 
vshich the junds are invested. The basic additional factor may 
thus be regarded as investable funds, and the basic service that 
of investing these funds to finance acquisition and retention of 
capital goods. The provision of this service is in turn reflected, 
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however, in the continued production and use of actiul capital 
goods, which in use provide direct productive scn’Ices which are 
rewarded suffidently to pay not only their cost of production but 
also the interest on the funds the investment of which made 
their acquisition possible. The use of investable funds, to which 
interest payments are made, is associated with the production 
and existence of a special class of commodities — capital goods — 
which are produced for use in production in conjunction with 
labor and land, and which directly earn the income from which 
interest is paid. 

It may be noted, however, that investable funds are advanced 
not only for investment in capital goods, but also for such things 
as consumer loans, or for the purchase of any asset, including 
land, which may yield a future income stream. Such funds will 
also earn interest in these pursuits, so lar as less will be paid for 
any future income stream than the gross sum of all payments in 
this stream. Thus the use of investable funds and the earning of 
interest arises not only in connection with the use of produced 
capital goods, but generally in connection with the purchase of 
the right to any future or nommmediate series of incomes. In- 
terest is mentioned primanly in connection with capital goods 
because they are the principal source of such, series of delayed 
or future returns. But interest also is earned if a future series of 
rents is bought,’ and, if labor power could be sold, could be 
earned in bu)dng the rights to the future wages of labor. 

It ^rill be noted that in addition to wages, rent, and interest, 
there is apparently a fourth distributive share — namely, the 
■profits going to enterprise. Correspondingly, it has sometimes 
been the fashion to suggest that we should recognize a fourth 
prxxluctive factor, called enterprise or entrepreneurship. Most 
of the functions performed by the ownership-management 
group in the modern enterprise, however, consist in the supply 
of the other productive factors — particularly the labor of man- 
agement and administration and the money capital for invest- 

* Land, or any other conwasuag or urqiUceable osTt, has no “cost of pro- 
duction” abo^■e which it cin be said to earn an interest return. But it w2I teed 
to ha\e a market price which is suSdexstly below the ondiscoucted sum of itj 
future returns that an interest return is allowed on the funds paid by its pur- 
chaser. 
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ment in the concern. To explain the earnings of such labor and 
capital it is unnecessary to recognize a separate factor of produc- 
tion 3 it is only logically consistent to attribute such earnings to 
their true sources. After deduction of the costs of labor and 
capital supplied by the enterprise group, nevertheless, a residual 
may remain which also goes to the owner-manager group. This 
share may be meaningfully referred to as true frofitSy a fourth 
distributive share. But it is pointless for most purposes to refer 
to a fourth productive factor corresponding to profits. We may 
say, in effect, that enterprises use labor, land, and capital, dis- 
bursing distributive shares of wages, rent, and interest; that 
they sell the resultant product for a revenue; and that any 
residual difference between the sales revenue and the total of 
the paj^ments mentioned goes as a true profit to enterprise. 
Profits are thus logically defined as net of or in addition to all 
wages (including wages of management), all interest (including 
interest on owners’ investment), and all rents attributable to 
natural resources employed. Under general equilibrium condi- 
tions, they should represent mainly a return to artificial or non- 
competitive restriction of output, and no “productive” function 
is rendered in return for them. Under conditions of dynamic 
change, however, the profit residual may be enhanced by enter- 
prise activities which might be viewed as a special productive 
function corresponding to the reward. This will be discussed in 
Chapter 14. 

In sum, the system of business enterprises which operate in 
selling commodities also operate by buying the services of pro- 
ductive factors, which may be classified as labor, land, and 
“capital.” Enterprises make money payments for these services, 
which, as wages, rent, and interest, constitute (together with 
residual profits) the flow of money income upon which people 
depend for a living. One reason for distinguishing among the 
incomes paid for various sorts of productive services is found in 
differences in their character. Labor yields human services, land 
the sendees of inanimate natural resources, and ‘^capital” the 
•services of invested money. Another reason is found in the dif- 
ference in the relation of the human recipient of the income to 
the service for which it is paid. Wages are ordinarily payments 
to the individual for his own labor — for expended effort of some 
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sort. Rents, as recdved for the serv’ices of natural resources, are 
not paid as rewards for effort expended by the recipient but 
accrue by virtue of the (rjcnership of the resources in question. 
The institution of rent payments as incomes to individuals thus 
emerges from the character of property in natural resources. 
Interest similarly is a payment not for human ser\'ice (unless 
for the “abstinence” of the supplier when he is an individual 
supplying his savings) but for the release of money funds which 
the individual or institution in question has the power to release. 
It is thus again a payment to ownership or to institutional posi- 
tion. Profits, as a possible (but not inevitable) residual left to 
the enterprise or to those who own or control it, also evidently 
have a source in ownership or property. It is in part because of 
the important distinction between human effort on the one hand, 
and property or institutional position on the other, as sources of 
income that it is important to trace the determination of the 
relative shares of income going to labor and to land, capital, 
and enterprise. 

A GENERAL ANALYSIS OF THE DlSTRlBirn\'E PROBLEM 

Let US now return to economic behavior, with particular ref- 
erence to the determination of wage, interest, rent, and profit 
incomes. A first step is to see precisely how the ensuing steps of 
analysis fit into what has gone before. 

So far, we have been concerned with this question; Sup- 
pose that there is for the economy a given constant flow of 
money purchasing power seeking commodities and a given state 
of buyers’ choices among commodities, which together provide 
a given family of interrelated money demand cuiwes for all 
goods. Suppose also that the average money price of employed 
factors of production is free to adjust to this purchasing power. 
Then, how will the prices and outputs of all commodities be 
determined, and also the relation of their prices to their average 
and marginal costs — in effect, how will commodity prices and 
outputs, and the average factor price, adjust to a given aggre- 
gate flow of money purchasing powerr This inquiry' thus con- 
cerned the determination of the relative outputs of ^•arious 
good«, and of the relation of commodity prices to costs. In deal- 
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ing with it, we have also cast light directly on the determination 
of relative efficiency in the production of various goods and on 
the allocation of resources between production and selling. Some 
indirect light has also been thrown on the tendencies to progres- 
siveness and stability inherent in a free-enterprise economy. 

But having said so much, we are still far from a complete and 
unified explanation of how an economy works. There are a 
number of very important matters still to be considered. So far 
we have assumed buyers’ purchasing power to be given in spite 
of adjustments in factor prices, so that the two would not be 
interdependent. They are interdependent in fact, however, since 
the payments made to factors are the principal source and de- 
terminant of the flow of purchasing power which constitutes the 
demand for commodities. In incurring costs of production, enter- 
prises pay out money incomes in wages, rent, interest. These in- 
comes, together with profits, constitute the flow of money pay- 
ments which can be expended for the goods produced by hiring 
the productive factors. The aggregate of money income pay- 
ments, or costs, flows through the economy to become the ag- 
gregate of money demands for the outputs produced. In effect, 
there is a circular flow in economic activity, with a complete cir- 
cular interdependence among all sectors of the economy. 

This circular flow proceeds, in reciprocating fashion, simul- 
taneously in two directions. In Figure 43, we may conceive of 
the principal “way stations” in this perpetual flow as ( 1 ) enter- 
prises, (2) recipients of income from enterprises (which in gen- 
eral supply enterprises with the services of factors of produc- 
tion), including profit receivers, and (3) buyers of the outputs 
of enterprises. Categories 2 and 3, however, are actually iden- 
tical, since income recipients are the buyers of outputs. Within 
this model, we may view a flow, of real services and goods as 
proceeding in a clockwise direction. The services of factors of 
production flow from A to 5, as labor, land, and capital are em- 
ployed. At B they are combined and emerge in the form of out- 
puts of goods and services, and thence flow back to buyers of 
these outputs (who are also the suppliers of productive serv- 
ices), thus completing the circle. Reciprocating with this real 
flow and proceeding in the opposite direction is a flow of money 
payments. Thus counterclockwise from B to A runs a flow of 
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interest, and rent payments, constituting remuneration for 
hired productive services, and of profits, which are the residual 
rewards (if am-) left to enterprise. From A counterclockwise to 
B the flow of money continues from these income recipients back 
to enterprises as payment for the outputs which are being 
bought. This flow constitutes the sales receipts of enterprises 
and completes the circular flow of payments in the economy. 

One facet of the circular interdependence of the economy is 
quite apparent. The size of the flow of real outputs to buyers 
depends directly upon the flow of productive services from fac- 
tors to enterprise, and, conversely, the size of the Sow of mone)’ 
sales receipts — of aggregate money demands for goods — depends 
directly upon the flow of monev pajments made b)’ enterprises 
to factors. The second aspect of this proposition may require 
more emphasis than the first. The first, after all, refers to the 
ob\*ious fact that the rate of output of the economy depends on 
the rate of work or emplo\*ment of resoxirces. The harder or 
longer we work, the more we produce, and this would be as 
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true in a primitive, economy (without enterprise, hiring, and 
money exchange for goods) as it is in the economy we have. 
The second point, however, is exclusively pertinent to a special- 
ized economy depending on monetary exchange, where the 
services of productive factors are bought for money, and where 
this money is in turn used to buy the output of the productive 
factors. In such an exchange system, there are two aggregate 
quantities (or rates of flow) which deserve attention: (1) the 
aggregate cost (including profits) of all goods produced by 
enterprises, which is also the aggregate of money income pay- 
ments and may be referred to as the aggregate suffly frice of 
all output, and (2) the aggregate receipts of all enterprises, 
received in money payment for sale of their outputs, which may 
be referred to as the aggregate demand frice of all output. The 
aggregate suffly frice and the aggregate demand f7'ice of all 
output are obviously closely interdependent. Each is the pri- 
mary source of the other, in a flow through time. The amount 
of wage and related payments which enterprises make is the 
leading determinant of the total money demand for goods, and 
the total money demand for goods is the leading determinant 
of the volume of wage and similar payments. 

But the aggregate supply and demand prices are not neces- 
sarily identical. As the circular flow proceeds through time, it 
is quite possible for the demand price to exceed the supply price, 
or for the supply price to exceed the demand price. This is be- 
cause income recipients as a group may decide to spend less than 
they receive, “hoarding” money or increasing their liquid bal- 
ances, or to spend more than they receive, “dishoarding” money 
or decreasing their liquid balances. If they do the former, the 
aggregate flow of money payments must diminish 5 if they do 
the latter, the flow of payments will increase. Only when in- 
come recipients are disposed to spend just what they receive will 
the flow remain constant. If stability in the flow of payments is 
to result, there must be an attainable rate of flow of money pay- 
ments for which the receipts and expenditures of income recipi- 
ents will be equal. 

One evident task of theoretical analysis is to explain what de- 
termines the relation of income to expenditure and under what 
conditions (1) stability and (2) transient or progressive insta- 
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bility of the money flow may be expected. This is an Important 
Issue because the size of the money flow may Influence the 
average ievel of commodity prices, the level of factor prices, 
the level of aggregate output, and the level of employment. 
Output and employment may be said to depend jointly upon the 
size of the money flow and the levels of factor and commodity 
prices. Prices of all sorts, outputs, employment, and the money 
flow mutually interact to determine some net outcome for the 
economy. If we are to explain how the economy works, we must 
deal with this interaction. We must explain the behavior of the 
circular flow of money payments fits size, its movements, and 
its equilibrium), the behavior of the counterflow of employment 
and output, and the determination of the intermediate ratios be- 
tween these flou's — the avenge money prices of commodities 
and of factors. This is a first prinapal task of a theor)' of income. 

A second general problem concerns the relative shares of a 
given aggregate income which are paid to the \"arious factors of 
production. In hinng productive ^ors and making payments 
to them, enterpnses are, m effect, determining the distribution 
of income among vanous sectors of the economy. It is therefore 
important to inquire how the relativ'c size of these shares is de- 
termined, and what particular forces affea this determination. 
The shares of income received by \'arious factors obviously de- 
pend in a degree upon the general level of money payments to 
all factors, the level of employment and output, and the lev'el 
of money prices for factors and commodities, and any valid e.x- 
planation should recognize this interrelationship. 

The analytical task as a whole is that of explaining the rate 
and composition of the circular flow of economic activity at all 
stages. To this point we ha\’e considered only one arc of this 
flow — extending from the expressed mone)’ demands of buyers 
for commodities through commodity outputs and prices and to 
(but not including) the pavinent of incomes to the productive 
factors. It remains to complete the circle, from the payments of 
incomes to faaors and through the expression of money de- 
mands for commodities. In treating this latter arc of the circle, 
we must consider the size or width of the money income flow, 
the size of the reciprocating flow of emplo\Tnent, and the pro- 
portions of the income and cmploj'ment flows going to and 
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coming from various factors of production. We must also thus 
inferentially consider the size of the flows of expenditure and 
of aggregate output. 

PURCHASE OF PRODUCTIVE FACTORS BY THE FIRM- 
PURE COMPETITION 

A convenient first step in this analysis is to follow the flow 
of money payments one step further, from the entei*prise, as it 
incurs its cost of production, to the various productive factors. 

Such payments are made within a variety of market struc- 
tures. Certain generally applicable principles may be illustrated, 
however, for the simple situation of a purely competitive firm 
which buys factors in purely competitive factor markets. In 
effect, two sorts of market situations may condition the firm’s 
purchase of productive factors. First, it is significant whether 
the enterprise which puixhases productive factors is selling its 
output under competitive or monopolistic conditions, since this 
implicitly influences its demand for the factors. We assume pro- 
visionally that the enterprise is selling its product in a purely 
competitive market. Second, it is significant whether the markets 
in which factors are purchased are competitive — ^whether tliere 
are many or few buyers {i.e., enterprises) bidding for factors, 
and whether there are many or few sellers of factors (many 
independent laborers, for example, or a few labor unions). We 
assume provisionally that each factor market is purely competi- 
tive — that there are many small buyers and many small sellers 
of each factor of production and also that all units of any factor 
are homogeneous. No enterprise buying a factor, that is, has any 
degree of monopsony in buyings it must accept the going price 
of any factor as outside its influence. And no seller of a factor 
has any degree of monopoly in selling} it is thus limited to de- 
ciding how much to supply at any going market price. The 
seller of a factor in such a situation stands in the same relation 
to the price of the services he offers as the seller of wheat stands 
to the price of wheat — he can take it or leave it, but he cannot 
himself change it. The student will at once recognize that many 
actual factor markets must have strong elements of monopsony 
and monopoly. Attention to purely competitive markets thus is 
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Figure 44 


will depend upon whether the proportions of the various factors 
are fixed or variable — ^upon whether or not the firm may acquire 
the factors in proportions which var)^ with variations in their 
relative prices. We will therefore successively consider ( 1 ) pur- 
chase of factors in predetermined fixed proportions, and (2) 
purchase of factors in potentially varj'^ing proportions. 

In the first situation, the firm must obseiw^e certain techno- 
logically fixed ratios or coefficients among the several factors 5 
for example, for each 5 units of factor A, it must employ 3 units 
of B, and 1 unit of C. (This might correspond to 50 laborers, 
$30,000 invested in plant, and 1 city lot of land.) Increases in 
output ran be accomplished only by equal percentage increases 
in the amounts of all factors employed. In effect, the firm can- 
not substitute one factor for another in any degree, and as a re- 
sult the various factors do not compete with each other. Output 
must be increased by fixed “doses” of combined factors — ^in the 
example in question, always in a 5-3-1 ratio. In addition, the 
price of each factor is given to the firm, let us say at $5 per unit 
for yl, $8 for 5, and $10 for C. Each additional dose of fac- 
tors would thus cost the firm a constant amount — ^in this rase 
($25 + $24 + $10) = $59. These pa}unents constitute the costs 
of production of the firm. The average cost per unit of output 
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for the firm at any output w-iU simply equal the sum of factor 
payments made to secure that output, divided by the output j 
the mar^nal cost of production trill be the addition to factor 
payments for a unit addition to output. 

This marginal cost will tend to increase beyond a certain out- 
put if “the firm” is in effect an imperfectly dmsible unit against 
which the proportions of hired factors \'3iy. That is, average and 
marginal costs of output \vill rise as output is extended beyond 
a certain point (even in the long run), because of the declining 
effidenc)’ of management beyond a certain scale of firm. Ricndly 
mixed doses of the three factors (d. By and C in the 5-3-1 pro- 
portion) will produce successively less output as diminishing re- 
turns are encountered. With this progressive rise in marginal 
cost, the competitive firm will set output at the point where 
marcinal cost is equal to the price of its product, as in Figure 45. 
At this output of goods, it will emplov a corresfotulitsg amount of 
factors, necessarily in fixed ratio j for example, it may employ 500 
units of A, 300 of By and 100 of C. By determining its output, 
it thus also cxactlv determines its demand for each factor, given 
the price of its output and the set of prices for the three factors. 
The relaihe quantities of the curious factors employed is set by 
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the fixed technical ratios which rule. T he absolute quantities em- 
ployed depend upon the relation of the total money price of a 
composite dose of factors to the money pice of the good pro- 
duced, upon the productivity per dose of factors, and upon the 
rate at inhich this diminishes with increasing output. The indi- 
vidual firm determines only the quantity of factors to employ, 
and cannot affect their market prices. It will produce only if 
price covers average costs, but if we view one firm alone, an 
excess of price over average costs is quite possible. 

We may now drop the somewhat artificial assumption of 
fixed technical ratios among factors, and consider a second situa- 
tion, where it is recognized that the firm may vary the propor- 
tions in which factors are employed in order to obtain any chosen 
output. In actuality, various factors are substitutes for each 
other 5 labor, for example, may be substituted for capital, or 
capital for labor. Instead of using factors A, B, and C always 
in a 5-3-1 ratio, the firm may experiment with other ratios, 
such as 6-2-2, 4-4-1, and so forth. At each level of output, it is 
free to choose a specific proportion among the factors and will 
presumably make its choice in such a way as to minimize the 
cost of the output. The proportions in which the factors are 
employed will thus obviously depend upon their relative prices. 

The choice is also necessarily conditioned, however, by the 
nature of the substitutability of one factor for another. Such 
substitution relationships observe certain regularities under sub- 
stantially all conditions of production. In general, the propor- 
tions of any two factors may be varied (increasing the amount 
employed of one, decreasing that of the other) to produce a 
given constant output. But starting from an)^ initial combina- 
tion, successive unit decreases in the amount of any one factor 
will require successively larger increases in that of the other in 
order to maintain output. This fact is sometimes expressed by 
saying that the marginal rate of substitution of any factor A for 
any other factor B must increase as A is progressively substi- 
tuted for B. Such a typical relationship is illustrated in the fol- 
lowing table, which shows the various alternative combinations 
of two factors, A and B, that may be employed to obtain a given 
output of 1000 units of a certain product: 
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CoJiBi.vATiovs or Factors A asd B for (Q = 1000) 


Units of 

Units of 

factor A 

factor h 

40 

61 

45 

55 

50 

SO 

55 

46 

60 

43 

65 

41 


This table says that the firm an produce JOOO unjts of output 
by emplojang 40 of A and 61 of or b\ emploung 45 of A 
and 55 of B, and so forth. The firm an less of 4 and more 
of 5, or t*ice versa. If either factor is successively decreased in 
quantity, however, the other factor must be increased at an in- 
creasing rate. Thus a decline in the use of .1 by 5 from 65 to 60 
can be compensated by an increase in B of 2, but a further de- 
cline in A of 5, from 60 to S5y requires an increase of 3 in B. 
(The marginal rate of substitution of B for .I rises from 2-5 and 
3-5.) In a sense, each productive factor tends to encounter dimin- 
ishing marginal returns or productinn- as it increased against 
any other. This tendenc)- is, of course, an effective check against 
a firm using any one factor entirely and to the e.vdusion of 
others. 

The relation shown in the preceding table is charted in Figure 
46. The cur\-e labeled “Q = 1000 ” shou-s the ^■a^ious propor- 
tions of A and B which may be employed to produce 1000 units 
of output. A similar curve, of similar shape, may be drawn for 
e\*er}’ other alternative level of output — thus the cur\’es labeled 
s: 950 ” and “Q = 1050 .” Each such cun*e is an “isoquant,” 
or cur\-e showing combined faaors quantities necessarj- to pro- 
duce a constant qmntity of output-* With factor B on the ver- 
tical axis, its slope, ^hich increases as fi is increased, measures 
the marginal rate of substitution of B for A. At any level of 
output, the general prindpic of the increasing matginal rate of 

* \Vc nf jlect fcfre, ard tbw leaw for oore advarcrd trratmjnt*, the <Eea 
of the indms.bllities of hired factors (crcouRtered short of opticiura-'cale ci-t- 
puts) and of the existence of d.giir.><hing returns of the conpos.te of hired 
faaors against a £xed “£rm” (if anj) oa the substisotion co”-d-tJoss ar-o-g 
fanors. See Bould.rg, ef. ci:.. Chap. 25. 
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Amount of^ factor A 
Figure 46 

(Stitution o£ one factor for another holds, and it is quite as 
jlicable to the covariation of three or more as to that of two 
tors. 

What does this matter to the firm buying factors? Principally 
s — as the firm adjusts its output so that marginal cost will 
jal the price of its output, it must also choose that proportion 
ong the factors which keeps the cost of every output, at a 
nimum. And this minimization of cost — a choosing of the 
safest combination of factors at each output — is reached by 
ancing the relative prices of various factors against their 
.rginal rates of substitution one for another. To minimize 
ts, the firm will necessarily choose such a combination of any 
’r of factors that the marginal rate of substitution of A for B 
?qual to the ratio of the frice of B to that of A. 

Phis principle may be illustrated simply from the preceding 
lie, which gives certain substitution ratios for increments in 
her of two factors. Suppose that A costs $3 per unit and T 
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costs $5 per unit. With 50 units of A and 50 or 5, the total cost 
of 1000 units of product would be ($150 + $250) =$400. Con- 
sider now substituting one factor for another in either direction. 
The firm will not substitute 5 units of B for 5 of d (moving 
upward in table) since this would increase costs by $10. But it 
will substitute 5 units of A for 4 of 5, thus reducing costs by $5, 
and it is willing to substitute 5 -more of A for 3 of 5, moving to 
the combination 60-43, and leaving costs unchanged at $395. It 
will not substitute another S o( A for 2 of 5 (moving to the 
65-41 combination), however, since costs would rise to $400 
again. The firm therefore finds the optimum proportion at 
55-46 or 60-43, or in the range between these points, where 
the marginal rate of subsiitutton of A for 5 is 5 to 3. It will be 
noted that this rate is the inverse of the A-B price ratio of 3:5. 
At every output, the firm will make this sort of adjustment in 
the proportion of factors employed. It will minimize the cost 
of securing any output by employing factors in such proportions 
that the marginal rate of substitution of any hetor A for any 
other factor B is equated to the ratio of the price of B to the 
price of A. 

This solution may be represented diagrammatically in Figure 
46, where each of several isoquants show the varying factor com- 
binations required to produce given outputs. The varj-ing slope 
of any isoquant shows the varying marginal rate of substitution 
of B for A as the proportions arc varied. The dotted line ab is 
drawn to represent the inverse of the B:A price ratio — that is, 
the ratio of the price of A to that of By when both of their prices 
are given to the firm. (The distance ob represents the amount 
of B which can be bought with a given amount of moneyj the 
distance oa the amount of A which the same amount of money 
will purchase. Then the line ab represents all combinations of 
A and B which can be bought \rith the given amount of money, 
and Its slope represents the ratio of the price of A to that of B.) 
Where such a line ab is tangent to a given isoquant, then the 
marginal rate of substitution of B for A is equal to the inverse 
of their price ratio, and at this point the firm finds the minimum- 
cost combination of factors for producing that output— thus in 
Figure 46, ox of A and oy of B to produce 950 units. When the 
isoquant Is represented as a continuous cur^’e, the best com- 
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bination is a point on this curve. When it is represented as a 
series of discrete points, as in the preceding table, the cost- 
minimizing combination appears to lie in a range between two 
points.^ 

The firm may thus be regarded as simultaneously adjusting 
its output so as to equate marginal cost to price, and the amounts 
and proportions of factors hired in such a way as to keep costs 
at a minimum. The unit price of each factor is still given to 
the firm. The amount it purchases of each factor depends both 
upon the relation of the price of its output to the general level 
of factor prices, and upon the relations among the prices of 
various factors. In effect, the firm’s action is generally the same 
as that suggested for the case of fixed proportions of factors but 
involves an added decision on the proportions of various factors 
to employ. The firm decides to purchase a determinate quantity 
of each factor after balancing a complex of considerations includ- 
ing the prices of all factors, the price of its output, the substi- 
tution relations among factors, and the variation of productivity 
of factors with variation in the firm’s rate of output. 

In this circumstance, is it meaningful to speak of a firm’s 
“demand curve” for any one factor, which would show the 
amount of the factor it would purchase at each of a range of 
prices? Assuming to be given the price for the firm’s output and 
the prices of all other factors, we can trace the effect of the 
changes in the price of some one factor upon the quantity of it 
which a firm will buy. Thus, under the assumptions noted, we 
might plot a firm’s demand curve for labor. As the price of 
labor is reduced, other factor prices remaining constant, the 
firm should simultaneously (1) substitute labor for other fac- 
tors, to the end of minimizing cost of output, and (2) vary 
{i.e., extend) output to keef marginal cost equal to price. Thus 
a reduction in the price of labor should increase the quantity a 
firm will purchase. The line showing the resulting relation of 
quantity purchased by a firm to price could be labeled the firm’s 
demand curve for labor. Thus there might be a firm’s “demand 
curve” for labor, for capital, or for land. In a sense each firm, 

^ See J. R. Hicks, Value mid Capital, Chaps. 6 and 7 ; and Boulding-, op. ch., 
Chap. 23, for a more detailed treatment. 
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in maximizing profits, is continually hiring each factor at the 
point where this “demand curve” intersects the supply cur\'e for 
the factor. 

PURCHASE or PRODUCTIVE FACTORS BY THE INDUSTRY 

Let us now shift from a single firm in pure competition to an 
industry of such firms and inquire how the combination of their 
actions affects the determination of factor prices and employ- 
ment. We have indicated that where there are uniformly com- 
petitive conditions in factor markets the supply of each factor 
to the firm will be perfectly clastic. Each factor price is given 
regardless of the amount taken, because any firm is too small 
a buyer to affect the price of any factor. If we assume that there 
is one homogeneous, economy-wide market for each factor, the 
same should be true of the small industry. That is, the total 
purchases of any factor by the industry would be so small that 
the industry cannot influence its price— the price of each factor 
is given to the industry. This may at any rate be assumed for 
purposes of illustrative argument. 

The only new matter to be discussed for the industry', there- 
fore, is the interaction of competing firms* demands for factors. 
This interaction is linked with the familiar process of determi- 
nation of long-run price and output for a competitive industry'. 
First, the process by which any given number of firms select out- 
puts for which marginal cost is equal to price results in the de- 
termination of an industry price for which this is simultaneously 
possible for all firms. At such a provisional equilibrium point, 
all firms would be employing the various factors in determinate 
amounts and proportions. Second, the existence at this point of 
any excess profit or net loss induces entry or exit, until each firm 
is driven to the point of producing at minimum average cost and 
to selling at a price equal to this cost. As this long-run equilib- 
rium point was reached, each firm would correspondingly adjust 
its purchases of each factor according to the principles noted, 
and a given aggregate industry' purchase of each factor would 
result. In this equilibrium the price of the industr)’’s output 
under the pressure of free entry' equals minimum average costj 
there are no true profits; and the total payments to factors 
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necessarily equal the total sales receipts of the industry. For an 
industry of competitive firms purchasing factors, the pressure of 
competitive price-output adjustments tends to force the industry 
purchases of any factor (given its price) to such a determinate 
long-run point.® 

Can we now meaningfully speak of an industry’s long-run 
“demand curve” for any factor — e.g., labor. If we assume the 
prices of other factors to be given, we can trace the effect of a 
change in the price of one factor on the amount of it the indus- 
try buys. In this case, a reduction in the price of a factor will 

( 1 ) induce its substitution for other factors to some extent, and 

(2) lower the minimum average unit costs of production of 
every firm, allowing (with a given demand for the industry’s 
output) a larger total output. The addition to output will be 
supplied by the entry of new firms. The combined adjustments 
of substitution and entry should result in a determinate exten- 
sion of the purchases of the factor by the industry. The response 
of demand for the factor to change in its price will evidently 
depend strongly upon (1) the elasticity of demand for the 
product of the industry, (2) the degree or rate of substituta- 
bility of the factor in question for others, and (3) the conditions 
of entry to the industry — whether added firms will be as effi- 
cient, or less or more so, than those preceding them. Reflecting 
all these conditions, a line can be drawn showing the relation of 
an industry’s purchases of a factor to its price, and this might 
be called an industry’s demand curve for a factor — e.g., labor. 
It should be strongly emphasized, however, that such a curve 
is not simply an addition of individual firms’ demand curves for 
a factor, since several industry-wide adjustments not taken into 
account for the firm’s curve do enter into the definition of an 
industry demand curve. 

® The number of firms in such an equilibrium is determinate and finite pro- 
vided the firm reaches minimum average costs at some finite output, on either 
side of which its average costs tvould be higher. The firm’s U-shaped long-run 
average cost curve in turn results from the fact that the “firm” is not perfectly 
divisible or variable in size, and possibly from the indivisibilities of hired fac- 
tors at very small firm outputs. We have neglected here, however, the effect 
of both sorts of indivisibility on substitution conditions. Recognition of these 
effects ■will not significantly modify our conclusions concerning industry 
equilibria. 
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PURaiASES OF PRODUCm’E FACTORS 
BY A CONtPETrm'E ECONOMY 

In investigating the industr}' in pure competition as a pur- 
chaser of factors, we have been able to elicit certain principles 
go\'erning the quantity of factors such an industry' will take at 
given prices. But because the prices of factors may be assumed 
given to any one industry, we have not yet come to grips with 
the determination of factor prices, and with numerous impor- 
tant related matters. We may now carry our analysis a step 
further by considering the purchase of factors by a covipetiihe 
economy — by’ an economy made up of a large number of 
industries in pure competition. We thus broaden our viewpoint 
to consider the interactions of the decisions of all buyers of all 
factors in such a competitive situation. Although the assumption 
of purely competitive conditions in all pricing is unrealistic, the 
simultaneous consideration of the whole economy brings us 
much closer to real problems than any analysis of indindual 
industries ever could. The pricing of any productive factor is 
es^ntially an economy-wide phenomenon and cannot be fully 
understood by a particular analysis of individual industries. By 
considering the whole economy, we bring into focus two essen- 
tial considerations which must condition the outcome of income 
distribution and employment; (I) the supplies of the \'arious 
factors cannot be regarded as perfectly' elastic to the economy — 
all factors are scarce and relatively inelastic in supply, and their 
prices thus remain to be determinedj (2) the payments made 
to factors for the economy as a whole are the incomes from 
which demands for goods are forthcoming — the relations of 
total factor pavments to total demand for goods must thus be 
TOadt a part of the eNplaoadon of factor pricing and employ- 
ment. Let us consider these problems — *.«•., factor-price deter- 
mination and general equilibrium for the economy — in turn. 

Supposing an economy of purely' competitive industries buys 
all factors in purely competitive factor markets, let us first also 
suppose, somewhat arbitrarily, that there is a given constant flow 
of money purchasing power or aggregate demand price for all 
outputs, regardless of the level of money payments to factors. 
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An economy of industries with a given interrelated family of 
money demands for their products (stemming from a constant 
aggregate flow of purchasing power) must thus buy a group of 
factors each of which is in relatively inelastic supply. To sim- 
plify the problem further at first, let us suppose that for the 
economy each factor is in perfectly inelastic supply. That is, each 
factor is available in a fixed quantity per unit of time, and all 
of it can be bought at any price the market offers. 

In these circumstances, the money price of each factor will 
necessarily move to such a level that the total demand for it by 
all industries in the economy will just equal the fixed supply — 
i.e.^ to the level consistent with full employment. More gen- 
erally, the family of money factor prices will arrive at such 
mutually consistent levels that this will be true simultaneously 
for all of them. 

Let us trace the process which is implied. To any given arbi- 
trary set of money prices for factors, all industries would tend 
to adapt themselves competitively, until each industry was in 
long-run equilibrium (the interrelated prices for various indus- 
try products having reached a stable mutual adjustment). At this 
level there would tend to be a determinate aggregate economy- 
wide demand for each factor. But at such arbitrary money prices, 
this aggregate demand for any factor might either exceed or fall 
short of the fixed supply. If the demand exceeded the supply, 
the money factor price would tend to rise until, with a tendency 
toward substitution against the factor and restriction of output, 
demand was equated with supply ^ if demand fell short of 
supply, competition among sellers in the factor market would 
drive the money factor price down, until with substitution in 
favor of the factor and extension of output, demand was equated 
with supply. 

Such an adjustment would proceed simultaneously for all fac- 
tors until a mutually consistent set of money prices for them 
was established. For the whole economy there would be a 
covariation of factor prices, factor proportions, commodity out- 
puts, and commodity prices until a position was reached where 
there was full employment of every factor and where simul- 
taneously every industry was in long-run equilibrium with re- 
spect to cost-price relations and factor proportions. In this case 
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(u’hich, it must be emphasized, supposes universal pure com- 
petition, a given constant rate of flow of money purchasing 
power, and perfectly inelastic supplies of all factors) the end 
result would be full employment of all factors, price-average- 
cost equality for all industries and firms, and a total of money 
payments to factors which was just equal to the total flow of 
money sales receipts to firms. No true profits (in excess of total 
wages, rents, and interest) would be earned. 

Two aspects of the resulting equilibrium of prices for the 
economy may be emphasized. First, the economy reaches an 
equilibrium money factor price level — or average money price 
of factors — such that with the given flow of money payments 
all factors are employed. This equilibrium level of average 
money prices will depend upon the relation between size of the 
flow of money payments and the size of the aggregate supply 
of fartors. Second, there is struck an equilibrium of relative 
factor prices — of the ratios among factor prices— such that, with 
uniformly full employment, all firms may employ factors with 
marginal rates of substitution which are in balance with price 
ratios. This means that for the economy as a whole the relative 
prices of any pair of factors necessarily assumes a ratio the in- 
verse of which is equal to the marginal rate of substitution of 
one for the other for the tchole economy. It follows that, given 
certain techniques and corresponding substitution relationships, 
the relative price of any factor tends to become lower as that 
factor is more plentiful relative to others. As its quantity is 
increased, its marginal rate of substitution for other factors 
throughout the economy increases, and the ratio of Its price to 
other factor prices must fall. The competitive wage of labor, for 
example, tends to fall relative to rents as the labor force work- 
ing with a given supply of land is increased. 

An econom}’-wnde "demand cuiwe" for any factor could be 
constructed by supposing arbitrary variations in the fixed supply 
of that factor, other factor supplies remaining unchanged. The 
response of its pnee to such variations would reflect the economy- 
wide composite of adjustments to the change in supply, as the 
economy moved from some initial general equilibrium position 
to a second. 
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So far we have proceeded on the assumption that the supply 
of each factor is in perfectly inelastic to the economy. Suppose, 
instead, that each factor has an elastic and sloping supply curve, 
indicating that various amounts will be offered at various money 
prices, as in Figure 47. This money-price supply curve may be 
viewed provisionally as independent of the prices of commodi- 
ties given regardless of the buying power of the dollar), 
while we retain the assumption of a given aggregate money de- 
mand for aggregate output. (It is doubtful that stipulations for 
money wages, rents, etc., are independent of commodity prices, 
but we may investigate the implications of this condition as a 
step in analysis.) Under the assumed conditions, the burden of 
the preceding analysis applies without serious revision, but with 
one substantial addition. In bidding for factors now, the economy 
of firms would determine not only the money prices of all fac- 
tors but also the amount of each which would be employed. 
With a given constant flow of money purchasing power demand- 
ing the outputs of firms, a consistent set of prices for all factors 
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time sequence involving an initial aggregate money demand for 
commodities, a derived money income payment to factors, a 
further derived demand for commodities, and so forth indefi- 
nitely. Thus let Di represent aggregate money expenditure on 
commodities in any initial period, and the money payments 
to factors derived from it. Let D3 be the money demand derived 
from ^'25 <S'4 the income derived from D35 T)^ the demand de- 
rived from ^'45 etc. Then Di influences which influences Ds, 
which influences which influences D5, which influences S^, etc. 
One analytical task is to explain the character of this endless- 
chain relationship — that is, to explain the behavior of the flow 
of money payments over time. 

Without explaining the relation, however, it is evident that 
various sorts of relationship are conceivably possible. One is 
that the flow of money payments proceeds at a constant rate — 
that is, that enterprises always make a total of money income 
payments to factors (including profits) just equal to their 
total money receipts (aggregate demand price), and that 
income-recipient factors and their owners (including profit- 
receivers) in turn always offer a money demand for goods 
equal to what they have received.® There would thus be a 
stable and self-reproducing circular flow of payments 3 in effect, 
Dx = 82 = = 8^ = ' = Dn = 8n. Supply would regu- 

larly create its own demand. Another possibility is that income 
recipients regularly spend less money than they receive. Then 
Di > D3 > Dri > Dy, and so forth, and the flow of money pay- 
ments dwindles steadily through time. Or it is possible that 
Di < D3 < Dr, < £>7, etc., so that the flow of money payments 
continually increases over time. Or a fluctuating behavior of D 
through time is quite conceivable. 

Let us center attention first on the possible case where supply 
does exactly create its own demand — where enterprises always 
pay out in money incomes an amount exactly equal to total 
money receipts, and where income recipients always spend on 
the output of enterprises an amount exactly equal to what they 
have received. In effect, enterprises conduct no net hoarding of 

® And this in spite of any adjustments of hired-factor price's ■«vhich may 
occur. 
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directly to arbitrary money prices for factors which were “too 
high” for the size of the money income flow. In either case, 
however, supply would create its own demand in the equilib- 
rium situation. Total expenditure on commodities would always 
equal the total outpayments made in producing them. And, 
since all goods come to be produced in long-run equilibrium 
without excess (or true) profit, total revenues would thus just 
cover total costs, and evei*)^ enterprise could always just ‘fljreak 
even” in selling its equilibrium output, thus having no desire 
to expand or retract. 

The idea of equilibrium unemployment in this situation, 
moreover, seems largely arbitrary or accidental. With a given 
money flow disposed to be self-perpetuating regardless of factor- 
price adjustments, unemployment appears as the incident of an 
arbitrary stipulation by a certain factor or factors for a money 
price above the level where full employment can be had. Such 
arbitrary stipulations may occur in the actual world. But in the 
situation we are discussing, this unemployment would be easily 
eliminable. On the one hand, it could obviously be remedied by 
increasing the money flow in the economy — as for example by 
governmental creation and expenditure of new money. This 
would overcome any unemployment caused by simple arbitrar}'- 
rigidity of the money prices of factors, provided that such money 
prices were not adjusted upward as the money flow increased. 

More generally, such unemployment would not persist if the 
factors or their owners ceased holding out for arbitrar)'’ money 
prices, and adjusted their stipulations with an eye to the real 
income^ in terms of commodities, which their money incomes 
would buy. If this were the case, the economy-wide “supply 
curves” for factors of production would intrinsically be expressed 
in “real” terms — ^that is, each one would express the relation 
between the amount of real goods implicitly offered in payment 
to a factor and the quantity of the factor which would be offered 
for employment. Actually, of course, enterprises would pay 
money prices and factors would hold out for money prices. But 
if the decisions of factors or their owners turned on “real in- 
come” considerations, we would find that the money-price supply 
curves of factors were not arbitrarily given, but shifted progres- 
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sively in response to shifting commodity prices until a final equi- 
librium u-as reached. 

In this equilibrium it would be true not only that the money 
price of each factor had reached a level where all units of the 
factor offered for employment at this money price were em- 
plo}ed, but also that dl units offered for the real income which 
this money price could purchase were employed. There would 
still presumably be unemployment, but it would be truly “vol- 
untarj’,” in the sense that all unemployed units would refuse to 
work for the real income which the market in equilibrium would 
pay. Such a complete elimination of “involuntary’” unemploy- 
ment, with progressive adaptation of the money prices of factors 
to their “real” withholding pnees, is quite possible so long as 
the flow of money payments is unaffected by the process of 
factor-price adaptation. And this is endently so under the con- 
dition assumed: that the total of money income payments by 
enterprises (including profits in transitory periods of disequilib- 
rium) arc always fully respent and become effective money de- 
mands for goods. 

If this were true, and if in addition all suppliers of factors 
thought ultimately in “real” terms, considering their prices in 
relation to commodity prices, the specific level of the flow of 
money payments would be of no consequence. The same real 
equilibrium of employ ment, output, and rela:'r.'e prices of com- 
modities and of factors would be struck at any level of money 
income. The only thing influenced by the size of the money flow 
would be the absolute level of money prices for commodities 
and factors. 

A world where the flow of money payments was in effect self- 
perpetuating would obviously be a very' simple economic world. 
The level o'f employment of all factors, the level of output, the 
prices of commodities, and the relative shares of total 
income received by \-ariou> factors could work themselves out 
to a long-run equilibrium without setting up any cumulative or 
frustrating disturbances in the flow of money payments. The 
flow of payments could be a neutral consideration in the econ- 
omy, and it would not be surprising if people came to calculate 
alternatives primarily in real terms, \newing money strictly as a 
“veil.” 
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Given this view, a remarkable sort of balance would tend to 
be struck by a purely competitive economy. Perhaps the most 
significant aspect of this equilibrium is that there would be for 
each factor, regardless of the size of money payments, a deter- 
minate level of employment involving no involuntary unem- 
ployment. The relative shares of income going to the various 
factors would depend upon their relative productivity under 
prevailing techniques and upon their relative “scarcity.” ‘ Other- 
wise we cannot say a friori how large the wage bill, for example, 
would be relative to the total of interest or rent payments. But 
we can saj^ that in the situation noted (self-perpetuating flow 
of payments, universal pure competition, and calculation of eco- 
nomic alternatives primarily in real terms) the result would be 
quite automatic, free from any deliberate control by individuals, 
and definitely determined at a unique competitive equilibrium 
level. 

There is a certain attractiveness to such concise simplicity, and 
this appeal may explain the tendency of some economists to 
confuse this simple model world with the one we actually have. 
Yet it is evident that the actual economic world departs from 
this model in all three essential respects. That is, ( 1 ) the com- 
modity and factor markets in the actual world are not purely 
competitive, (2) people do not entirely disregard money prices 
or “see through” them to their real counterparts, and (3) it is 
not true that supply always just creates its own demand and 
thus insures a self-perpetuating flow of payments. 

On the last point, an obvious alternative is that supply does 
not create an equivalent amount of demand in every circum- 
stance j that after a given payment of money incomes by enter- 
prises, a smaller or larger amount is spent on the goods pro- 
duced. There may be, that is, net dhhoardmg or net hoarding 
on the part of income recipients, thus causing the flow of pay- 
ments to wax, to wane, or to fluctuate. In this event, the circu- 
lar interdependence of factor incomes and commodity demands 
creates genuine problems. Without entering in this chapter into 
an analysis^ of why and under what conditions the flow of money 
paymentYwill remain'^£sqnstant or change, we may comment on 

Du^'q£ natural limitations (w in the case of resources) or to psychological 
limits^ ; inclination to work H^as in the case of labor). 
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What are the implications of these three alternative situations 
for the determination of levels of employment and of income 
payments to factors? 

If aggregate money demand for goods continually exceeds 
the money income payments from which it is derived, and 
monetary expansion thus persists, a continued upward adjust- 
ment of commodity prices, factor prices, and (to a limit) output 
and employment is indicated. The demand curves for the out- 
puts of firms will continually shift upward and to the right, 
causing the money prices of output to rise and inducing firms to 
attempt to extend output. In so doing, firms must bid for more 
factors, forcing money factor prices up correspondingly. Em- 
ployment (and hence total output) may increase so long as there 
are unemployed factors, and so long as money factor prices do 
not rise as rapidly as the money demand for their services in- 
creases. But if the money prices which unemployed factors re- 
quire to employ them rise with the rising money flow simulta- 
neously and at a sufficient rate, employment will not increase 
(and might even decline). 

In this situation of expanding money payments, however, 
there is a strong probability that “full employment” {j.e.-, no 
involuntary unemployment) will after a number of periods for 
adjustment be reached and maintained.® Alternative possibilities 
of “overemployment” (factors working for payments which 
turn out to have a lower real purchasing power than they wish 
to accept) and “underemployment” may, however, result either 
from arbitrary money price stipulations by factors, or from mis- 
calculations by factors of the movement of the money price level 
for commodities. 

One specific alteration in the over-all distribution of income 
may in any event result. As commodity prices are bid up by the 
rising flow of money payments, factor prices m comfetitive 
jactor markets may tend to rise later — that is, their rise may 
continually tend to lag behind that of commodity prices through 
time. This would tend to be the case if goods were sold only 

® This is because, with the necessity of progressive upward shifts in the 
money-price supply curves of factors, there is every opportunity for this shift- 
ing to lag behind the rise in money income until the employment of all factors 
which desire employment at going levels of “real” price is accomplished. 
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the flow of money payments tends to become stable only at a 
certain (provisionally less than full) level of employment, de- 
clines if employment is greater, and rises if employment is below 
this level. The result in this case would be quite simple if the 
money prices of factors were arbitrarily set at certain levels, as 
they might be, for example, because of “traditional” notions of' 
satisfactory money payments. Suppose that “80-percent employ- 
ment” “ were the level where aggregate money demands would 
equal aggregate money income payments to factors. Then money 
payments would simply move to the level necessary to employ 
80 percent of factors at the given money prices. If employment 
were higher, the money flow would diminish 5 if it were lower, 
the money flow would increase, reaching equilibrium where 80- 
percent employment was obtained. This would suppose, how- 
ever, arbitrary money factor prices set without regard to the 
real income earned thereby. 

What would ensue should the suppliers of factors attempt to 
adjust their money prices downward to overcome the unemploy- 
ment — if unemployed factors were willing to work for smaller 
real incomes than those earned at the 80-percent-employment 
equilibrium? In this event, money factor prices would tend to 
fall, but to no avail. Because so far as enterprises therefore at- 
tempted to employ more factors, the flow of payments would 
tend to decline, making such additional employment unprofit- 
able. Where monetary equilibrium is virtually obtainable only at 
less than full employment, therefore, and where money factor 
prices are not rigid, there would tend to be a continual decline 
in the factor and commodity price level, with a continuing 
margin of involuntary unemployment. But rigidity of money 
factor prices can “save” this situation and allow an arbitrary 
monetary equilibrium with a given quantity of unemployment. 

SUMMARY 

In this chapter we have set out to analyze the distribution of 
income in an enterprise economy. Narrowly, this analysis at first 

° l.e., 80 percent, on the average, of the factors which would wish to be 
employed at the real prices payable to them in a competitive general equi- 
librium. 
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seems to be concerned simply wth the determination of the 
prices of \'arious factors of production. Broadiv, it turns out to 
be concerned also with the determination of the level of employ- 
ment of all factors, of the shares of income received by each, of 
the size of the flow of money payments through the economy, 
of the level of output, and of the general level of money prices 
of factors and commodities. These matters generally have been 
investigated for the verj* simplified situation of a purely com- 
petitive economy, where all markets, for both commodities and 
factors, have many buyers and many sellers. Subject to such 
drastic simplification, certain general tendencies may be ana- 
Ijtically isolated and obsen'ed. What, in effect, have we learned 
from this analj'sis, and how much of it is applicable to the real 
(and other than purely competitive) economy? 

Before summarizing the analj'sis, it may be useful to rcriew 
the assumptions upon which it rests — assumptions describing the 
structure of all markets in the economy. A first assumption is 
that there is a purely competitive market for each and ever}' 
commodit)', in which many sellers of an identical product sell 
to many buyers, A second is that there is a single, large, purely 
competitive market for each of several factors of production. 
Within each factor market all enterprises purchasing the factor 
are competing buyers, and all units of the factor are competi- 
tively offered for sale. There is no differentiation among \'ariou« 
units of any factor. There are thus just three factor markets in 
the whole economy, and each is purely compctiti\*c. Within the 
market for any factor, we abstract from the effects of subdiri- 
sions by regions or on the basis of t)-pe or qualit)’. 

In this simplified settinc. certain tendencies stand out clearly. 
First, becinning with any going level of money demands for 
their products, an economy of competitive firms irill bid for the 
sendees of N'arious factors, at \vhate\*er their current money 
prices mav be, purchasing them in propor.rio/ir and amounts such 
that (I) the marginal rate of sutetitution between any pair of 
faaors wll be equal to the in\'crse of their price ratios, and 
(2) that the marginal cost of producing output will be equal 
to the price of output. Enterprises trill continually adjust the 
proportions and amounts of factors employed to maintain these 
basic equalities as the money prices of factors and commodides. 
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a given or inflexible flow of pa)'inents.) In the full general 
equilibrium of the economy with full employment, the absolute 
money prices and incomes of factors would be of no conse- 
quence. Their relative prices and the relative shares of income 
they received would depend upon their relative scarcity, their 
“supply prices” as expressed in real terms, and their relative 
usefulness in production.** 

If, on the other hand, a stability of the money flow through 
time is not automatically obtained, such a general equilibrium 
may not be found. Departures may involve not only rising or 
falling general money price levels, but also departures from full 
employment and distortions of income distribution through 
windfall profits or losses to enterprises. In such situations, more- 
over, adherence to arbitrary* money price stipulations by factors 
becomes increasingly probable, and may be instrumental In sta- 
bilizing the economy, possibly with chronic unemployment. 

This is a re\’iew of the general function of the distribution and 
flow of income in a capitalist economy, developed under the 
drastic simplifying assumption of universal pure competition. 
Certain general tendencies seem to stand out dearly. We may 
now inquire in what degree our condusions must be modified 
in order to apply more readily to the real world. A number of 
additional steps in analysis are cndently required to adapt the 
preceding analpis to the more complex situations found in the 
real economy, and also to extend the analysis to take in further 
ground. Let us re\*iew the steps which lie ahead of us. 

There is, in the first place, an added task of analysis which is 
so far undone. This is the explanation of the relations between 
money expenditure and money income, and of both of these to 
the general level of money prices — an analj’sis which involves 
more broadly the explanation of the level of employment. In 
our preceding discussion we have “explained” nothing along 
this line. Instead we have simply postulated \’arious possible re- 
lationships of income to ex'penditure — resulting in a rising, fall- 
ing, or stable flow of payments — and have traced what might 
happen to employment and output in the several possible situa- 

** S« Hicks, of. eii.. Chap. S anJ Appendix to Chap. S, for a forcuj treat- 
nicni. 
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mination on the assumptions (1) that all 6rm« buying factors 
sold their outputs in purely competitive markets, (2) that the 
number of buyers in each factor market «-as verj' large, (3) that 
the number of sellers in each factor market was very' large, and 
(4) that for each factor there was a single, homogeneous, 
economy-tvidc market. As. a first step, these assumptions mu«t 
be altered to accord with the facts of the modern economy. 
That is, (1) most firms sell their outputs in oligopolistic mar- 
kets, tvith some corresponding effect on their demand for fac- 
tors; (2) the number of bmers in a market for factors is often 
small, introducing a degree of monopsony into the factor-pneing 
process; (3) the number of sellers in some factor markets, espe- 
ciallj' for unionized labor and for capital, may be few, introduc- 
ing an clement of monopoly into the process; and (4) instead 
of a single market for each factor, there is an overlapping scr.es 
of submarkets for \*arious parts of the factors — for segments 
uhich are imperfect substitutes for each other because of differ- 
ences in type, quality, or geographical location, .'\fter altenng 
our assumptions to accord with fact, we must see in what wise 
the processes of factor pricing and income distribution are altered 
by degrees of monopsony and monopoly and by differentiation 
among subcategories of factors. This may conveniently be done 
as we give detailed attention to each factor in turn. 

A final task involves the further examination of profits. In 
the preceding analj-sis of income distnbution in purely competi- 
tive equilibrium, profits appear as a distributive share which has 
a tendeno' to \’anish — or uhich emerges only as a result of tem- 
porary or chronic discquiltbnum in the economy. .-Mthough these 
obser\'ations on profit may be correct for a competitive economy 
approaching general equliibnum, profits must also be examined 
in the context of a world with many elements of monopoly and 
with, a continued tendency’ to dynamic change. We must there- 
fore return to the problem of profits within a broader and more 
realistic framework of analysis. 

In the light of the remaining task ahead of us, succeeding 
chapters irill concern them^^Ives with: ( I ) apital, interest, and 
money — the markets for them, and their relation to the pro- 
ductive process; (2) the markets for labor, and the determina- 
tion of \rages and of the employment of labor; (3) the market^ 
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for land and resources, and the determination of rents j and (4) 
profits as a distributive share in a dynamic and imperfectly com- 
petitive economy. We must also aim at some summary conclu- 
sions on the general equilibrium of the economy, and on the 
determination of the level of income and employment. 
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that each factor might have various alternative “supply curves” 
relating the amount supplied to either the money or the real 
price which buyers offer. Special considerations influencing the 
supply of labor, land, and capital have thus been overlooked, as 
we referred to three imaginary or arbitrary factors. A, B, and C. 
We have also assumed that each of these several factors is 
strictly an independent substitute for the others — that any firm, 
or the economy as a whole, may simply use less of one and more 
of another, and that none of any factor “A” is used to produce 
other factors “5” or “C.” Neither of these assumptions corre- 
sponds closely enough to reality that it can be left unmodified 
as the basis for analysis. 

THE CHARACTER OF CAPITA!. 

X 

Capital, as a factor of production, requires particular attention 
from this standpoint, both because it is not strictly independent 
of other factors, and because it has rather special and peculiar 
conditions of supply. To understand its peculiar character, we 
must distinguish among three conceptions: ( 1 ) capital goods as 
that stock of “instruments of production” already on hand at 
any current moment which serves as the temporal reference 
point for analysis 5 ( 2 ) capital goods as commodities to be pro- 
duced following this point in time for either replacement of or 
additfon to the existing capital stock j and (3) capital as “invest- 
able funds,” which have been invested in existing capital goods 
and which may be recovered and used for reinvestment (replace- 
ment) as these goods wear out, which may be invested in addi- 
tions to the stock of capital goods, as these are produced, and 
which also may be and are used to purchase any earning assets 
already in existence, including old securities, land, etc. 

At any current time in a developed industrial community, we 
have inherited a very large stock of capital goods, which on the 
average are sufficiently durable to last for some additional time 
interval. These include factory buildings, machinery, tools, stock 
piles of raw materials, and so forth. Looking at our analytical 
problem from this current date, such capital goods are tempo- 
rarily fixed factors, and currently just as given in amount as the 
supply of agricultural land or of mineral resources. As such. 
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they may be considered, for a short run lasting until they wear 
out or are used up, as simple basic commodities which provide 
serv’ices for use in production, and as independent substitutes for 
land and labor. Their ser\dces are subject to pricing on this basis, 
for whatever they may be worth in terms of their substitution 
relations with other factors. For such capital goods — and neces- 
sarily for the short run, since they are exhaustible— the view that 
we have an additional independent factor is not greatly amis<. 
The historical fact that these existing capital goods represent in 
an ultimate sense the embodiment of the ser\’ices of labor and 
land — and this alone — is interesting and perhaps instructive, but 
it is not strictly relevant to the current problem of analysis. 
The capital goods are here, and that is that. Neither, as a matter 
of fact, is their historical cost, in terms either of money or of 
land and labor sennees embodied, a relevant magnitude, since 
this cost is “sunk” and should not influence the current use of 
these existing capital goods. Existing capital goods are a sort of 
“quasi land,” and their earnings correspondingly “quasi rents.” 

A certain amount of funds have in the past presumably been 
invested in these goods, and currently “remain invested.” Cor- 
respondingly, a part of the ser\'ices of this stock of capital goods 
are yet to be rendered, and will earn incomes which will be 
a\’ailable to reward the investors with “interest,” return of 
“principal,” or btith. The amount of this past Investment of 
funds Is not strictly rele\’3nt to current analysis, but it is Impor- 
tant that the investors as a class will retain certain claims on the 
earnings of the capital goods.’ They will have liens for payment 
of interest and return of prindpal if they are creditors, or equity 
and dividend rights if they arc shareholders. These contractual 
claims, arising from past investment, will influence the current 
distribution of income so long as they remain in effect — that is, 
until they are rerised or until the funds in question are disin- 
vested. For the short run, therefore, we have a given stock of 
capital goods, which temporarily assume the character of inde- 

* It is also relci-ant that these claims on the future earnir;^ of existing capital 
goods, in the form either of old seccnties or the direct title to the old assets, 
are currentlj- salable and constitute one portion of the current aggregate de- 
mand for liquid funds, if the interest rate is such as to indtjce the asset holders 
to sell. We will return to this matter in Chapter 12. 
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pendent productive factors, and a system of claims to their earn- 
ings, resulting from the past provision of funds, which currently 
influences the distribution of income. 

This simplified view, however, is accurate only for a short 
period following any given beginning point of analysis. As time 
passes (or as its passage is anticipated for purposes of analysis) 
various existing capital goods, and ultimately all of them, will 
wear out or otherwise be exhausted, thus becoming subject to 
replacement with newly produced capital goods. At the same 
time, there is the possibility of expanding the capital stock with 
additional items. As we contemplate the passage of time, there- 
fore, it becomes clear that capital goods are in the long run not 
independent factors but commodities to be currently produced 
(or not) as the outputs of labor, of land, and of the initial stock 
of capital goods. Taking any given beginning point, with some 
existing capital stock, the economy has the choice (1) of pro- 
ducing capital goods at a slower rate than those in existence 
wear out, thus reducing the capital stock, disinvesting in the net, 
and freeing some resources for the production of other than 
capital goods, (2) of producing capital goods just at the rate 
that those in existence wear out, thus maintaining the capital 
•stock, undertaking no net investment or disinvestment, and keep- 
ing a constant proportion of resources employed in producing 
(actually reproducing) capital goods, or (3) producing capital 
goods at a more rapid rate than required for replacement, thus 
adding to the stock of capital goods, undertaking net investment, 
and devoting some proportion of productive resources continu- 
ally to this process of addition. 

Whatever the choice turns out to be, the use of capital goods 
over time does not involve the introduction of an independent 
substitute for labor and land. It involves, rather, the use of the 
services of labor and land (and of any initially existing capital 
stock) in a particular way — to produce goods for further use in 
production. In effect, the use of capital goods, rather than sub- 
stituting for the services of labor and land, involves a special 
routing of the flow of these productive services through the 
process of production — a demand for these productive services 
in a special and generally indirect form. By using more or less 
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capital goods in combination with labor and land, the economy 
is essentially routing a smaller or larger proportion of the basic 
productive ser\ices of labor and land through the production of 
capital goods and thence to the production of final goods for 
consumption. 

In the shoe industry, for example, shoe machiner)- is used in 
production, and as it wears out it is replaced. As it is maintained, 
it replaces or is substituted for large amounts of manual labor 
which would otherwise be required in the shoe factories. But at 
the same time the use and regular replacement of such ma- 
chiner)' involves the continued indirect employment of labor, 
land, and other capital goods to produce shoe machines. For the 
economy, the use of capital goods (shoe machines) docs not in- 
volve a substitution for the services of other factors but a more 
“roundabout” use of their ser\'ices. Depending upon whether the 
capital stock is being used down, just maintained, or augmented, 
the “degree of roundaboutness” is decreased, maintained, or 
increased. 

This last idea has sometimes been expressed by introducing 
the idea of the “structure of production,” which refers generally 
to the pattern in which resources arc employed in the economy 
as a whole — how many directly in the production of consumer 
goods, how many in the production of capital goods u^ in pro- 
ducing consumer goods, how many in the production of capita! 
goods used in producing other capital goods, etc. The structure 
of production then is “elongated,” generally in the direction of 
increasing the proportion of resources emploj'cd in the latter two 
categories, when more capital goods are used, or is “shortened” 
if few’er capital goods are used in production. Although “length- 
ening” and “shortening” arc oversimplified one-dimensional 
concepts as applied to aw essentially iwultidimensiowal structure 
of production, the general ^■alidity of the idea is clear. It is quite 
clear that in industrial societies since 1800, for example, there 
has been a progressive and rapid “lengthening” of the structure 
of production, as an increasing proportion of resources has been 
devoted to the production of capital goods. 

For purposes of other than arbitrary short-run analysis, in 
sum, capiid goods must be newed as a part of the output of 
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available resources, and not as Independent substitutes for these 
resources. The use of capital goods involves the indirect use of 
productive services otherwise available for more direct use. The 
analytical problem with respect to the use of capital goods is thus 
not that of simple substitution of one factor for others, but one 
of the determination of the relation of the demand for produc- 
tive services devoted to making capital goods to the demand for 
these services devoted to making other goods — of the propor- 
tion of productive services devoted to indirect as opposed to 
direct use. 

This would be a complete problem in itself even if no addi- 
tional complications were involved, although it would not intro- 
duce an additional “factor of production” or an additional dis- 
tributive share of income. An additional complication is intro- 
duced, however, by the fact that investable funds are required 
to finance the acquisition and retention of capital goods. Capital 
goods are, on the average, “durable,” or are acquired for use 
over some finite interval following purchase.^ They must be paid 
for when acquired, but they are used and provide an earning 
from use with some average delay after acquisition. It follows 
that firms in the economy require funds to invest in capital 
goods. When new capital goods are added, additional funds must 
be secured to finance their acquisition. As existing capital goods 
are maintained by replacement, the Initial funds (or their equiva- 
lent) must remain invested or be reinvested to maintain the 
capital goods in use. The demand for capital goods thus carries 
with it a corresponding demand for investable funds. There is 
an additional service involved in the use of capital goods — ^the 
service of providing funds to finance the acquisition and holding 
of these goods.® 

^ Strictl)", there is a time lag between the date of acquisition of the goods 
and the sale of the output to which the use of their services gives rise. 

® All goods require funds. Investable funds, however, are funds other than 
those spent to add to immediate consumption and thus require that the persons 
who supply the funds to buy the goods receive some reward other than the 
consumption of the goods purchased. As noted, investable funds are not limited 
in their use to newly produced capital goods but may be used generally to pur- 
chase title to future income streams, as from land. The demand for investable 
funds is thus not limited in origin to the demand for new and replacement 
capital goods currently produced. 
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Such funds may be provided either on loan, by creditors, or 
as investment, by owners or in return for equity. In either case, 
there may be a charge — interest — for the provasion of such 
funds, and thus a corresponding distributive share of income 
paid to the creditors or owners. This in general is a charge in 
addition to the original purchase prire of the capital goods 
financed — and thus in addition to the prices paid to the produc- 
tive services which are embodied in the capital goods. It follows 
that the capital goods when put to use must be expected to 
“earn” not only their original purchase price but also a pre- 
mium sufficient to pay whatet'er interest charge there is on the 
invested money. It is also true that persons or institutions (such 
as banks) which are able to supply funds may be able to earn 
a share of income in return for making funds available. 

At any current time, as we have pointed out, many past in- 
vestments of funds will have been made, and will be reflected 
in various contractual claims which creditors or investors hold 
on the income of various firms. As wc proceed fortvard from this 
point, the maintenance of existing capital goods involves a con- 
tinually recurring demand for sufficient reinvestment of these 
funds to finance replacement. Additions to capital goods would 
involve demands for additional new funds for net investment. 
In either event, a continued demand for invested money is im- 
plied in the use of capital goods. Only in the event of net addi- 
tions to capital goods, however, will a net new supply of in- 
vestable funds be required. 

With invcstable funds introduced as an essential part of the 
capital-using process, wc are now able to frame the analytical 
problem surrounding the use of capital goods. First, what de- 
termines the demand for capital goods (for the use of resources 
to produce capital goods) and thus also the demand for in>-e5t- 
able funds.^ Second, what determines the supply price of apital 
goods, as purchased from those who produce them? Third, what 
determines the supply price of—iu-., the interest rate on — these 
investable funds which are used to finance the purchase of apital 
goods? And finally, how do this demand condition and these 
two conditions of supply interact to determine the amount of 
apital goods used, the rates of gross and net investment through 
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time, and the size of the income stream going to investors in 
capital goods as interest? 

THE DEMAND FOR CAPITAL GOODS 

The origin of the demands for capital goods and the deter- 
mination of their supply prices are really parts of one question 
and may be considered together. The early economic theorists 
who probed the problems of capital perceived the essential facts 
when they observed that capital goods are used because they 
increase productivity — because labor and land when used in 
roundabout fashion to produce capital goods are ultimately more 
productive of final consumer goods than when used directly. 
They pointed to the obvious superiority of introducing round- 
about, or capital-goods-using, methods of production. As a gen- 
eral principle this is quite correct, but it requires further exami- 
nation. We may attempt to penetrate the issue further by in- 
quiring (1) why capital goods will be demanded, and in what 
amount, in a given or stationary “economic situation,” with 
given supplies and employment of labor and land, a given set 
of final or consumer products, given consumer tastes, and a given 
state of technical knowledge, and (2) how the demand for 
capital will be affected by economic change affecting amounts of 
labor and land, available products, consumer tastes, and knowl- 
edge of productive techniques. 

Let us first take an economy with a given supply of labor and 
land at full employment, a given list of consumer products to 
be produced, a given state of consumer choice as among these 
goods, and a given state of knowledge concerning available pro- 
duction techniques. Supposing that no changes occur in any of 
these basic conditions, what will determine the demand for 
capital goods and for investable funds? This demand originates 
in a group of firms producing an array of consumer goods to 
satisfy a given family of demands for these goods. If these 
firms elect to use any capital goods at all in production, it must 
be because they can thus improve the ratio of output to cost — 
that they can produce the same output with lower cost, or a 
larger output without a proportionately larger cost. There must 
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Labor and land hours 
Figure 4-9 


creases progressively. At point />, a very little labor will replace 
a unit of land 5 as we approach rr, more and more labor is re- 
quired. We have also seen that the firm in competition will use 
these factors in such proportion that the marginal rate of sub- 
stitution of labor for land is equal to the ratio of price of land 
to that of labor. 

Precisely the same principle applies to substitution between 
capital goods services and other factors. The substitution rela- 
tionship between machine hours of service and “labor-and-land” 
hours of service for a firm should follow a similar pattern, as 
shown in Figure 4-9. Machine hours may be substituted for 
labor-and-land hours at a virtually very advantageous ratio at 
point b or to the right of point b. That is, if the firm is at the 
outset using little or no machinery, it can replace many labor- 

^ Labor and land may be provisionally viewed as a single “composite” factor 
against which capital goods services may be substituted. 
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and-land hours wth a few machine hours. But as it successively 
adds machine hours (moving toward point a) the marginal rate 
of substitution of machine for labor hours progressively in- 
creases. 

Does this relationship make it inevitable that the firm will 
employ at least some machiner)-— substitute capital goods 
for laW and land— and if so how much will it employ? The 
answer, of course, depends on the relative prices of labor-and- 
land hours and of machine hours. If the price of machine hours 
is relatively high (say three times that of labor-and-land hours) 
the firm would employ relatively few machine hours. If the 
price of machine hours were, instead, rclativ’cly low, they would 
be substituted for labor-and-land hours up to the point where 
the marginal rate of substitution w-as in balance with new price 
ratio. 

Why are the services of capital goods— machine hours— 
employed at all? Ver)' evidently because the price of such serv- 
ices is sufficiently low (relative to the price of other factors) that 
they may be substituted to adv-antage for the services of other 
factors. The reason for this advantageous price ratio, in turn, is 
found in part in the determination of the price of capital goods. 
The capital goods which supply machine hours or similar serv'- 
ices are commodities produced through the use of labor, of land, 
and of the services of other capital goods. Their cost of produc- 
tion, therefore, is made up of wage rates for labor and of rents 
for land, plus, for embodied capital-goods services, a charge 
which tends in the long run to equal the replacement cost of 
these services, ultimately in terms of wages and rents. In effect, 
the costs of production of capital goods lend to approximate the 
prices of the labor and land used either directly or indirectly in 
their production.’ Under competitive conditions the prices of 
capital goods tend to equal these production costs; if the capital 
goods are sold in a monopolistic market, their prices may tend 

* This may be accepted as a umplified first approximation for the purposes 
of argument. Where time is consumed m making a gi\en capital good, it must 
cam interest from the dates of the first inputs of factor $cn.ices, not simpJ) 
from the date of its completion. Then its cost at the date of deln-ery already 
includes an accumulated interest charge on earlier inputs. Recognition of this 
complexity would not modify the general tenor of the following argument. 
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to exceed their production costs somewhat. But in any event, 
the prices of capital goods, and thus of machine hours, tend to 
be governed at least roughly by the labor and land costs ulti- 
mately embodied in them. 

The ratio of the price of capital-goods services to that of labor 
or land thus tends toward a ratio between the price of labor and 
land indirectly used (and representing the cost of capital goods) 
and the price of labor and land directly used, the wage and rent 
rates being roughly the same in both cases. With this general 
limit on this price ratio, some capital goods will be used so long 
as a “labor hour” used (for example, in making machinery to 
make shoes) contributes more to ultimate output than a labor 
hour used directly to make shoes. Such superiority of “round- 
about” labor and land is generally found up to a certain point as 
capital goods are substituted for other productive services. The 
profitability of substituting capital goods for direct labor and 
land thus rests on the two facts ( 1 ) that given amounts of labor 
and land are more productive up to a point if used to make 
capital goods for production than if used directly in production, 
and (2) that the price of capital goods thus produced ultimately 
tends to correspond to the cost of labor and land employed, 
directly or indirectly, in making them. Under this condition, it 
is evident that capital goods might be substituted for other fac- 
tors in considerable degree before the rate of substitution of 
capital-goods services for other factor services came into bal- 
ance v/ith the governing price ratio.® 

Of course, the individual firm which considers acquiring a 
capital good does not necessarily inquire why a machine costs 
what it does. But taking the price of machine hours as given, 
together with those of labor and land, it will consider the sub- 
stitution relation (as illustrated in Figure 49) between machine 
hours and other factor services, and undertake substitution of 
capital for other factors up to the point where the marginal rate 
of substitution of capital for labor is in balance with the price 

® See F. A. von Haj-elc, “The JvT-thology of Capital,” Readings in ihe Theory 
of Income Distribulion, edited by W. Fellner and B. F. Haley (Philadelphia; 
The Blaldston Company, 1946), Chap, 20, for a statement of doctrine con- 
cerning- the yield of capital and related matters. 
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ratios. The substitution relations between capital and labor and 
land, for example, might appear as follows in a typical instance: 

100 Units or Product Producible viitmtme Follow inc Combinations 
Machine Labor-and- 

hours land hours 

10.. . 5 

9 .. . 5.75 

8 6.62 

7 7.62 

6 . 8.87 

5 10.27 

4 12 

For successive discrete movements from 4 to 5, 5 to 6, etc., of 
machine hours, the marginal rate of substitution is successively 
1:1.63} 1:1.5} 1:1.25, 1:1} 1.0.87} 1:0.75. If the price of a 
machine hour were $l and that of a labor-and-land hour also $1, 
so that the price ratio were 1 : 1, the firm would substitute capital 
up to the point where the marginal rate of substitution became 
1 : 1 — to where between 7 and 8 machine hours were employed 
per 100 units of output, since at this point cost would be mini- 
mized. If, on the other hand, machine hours were $1.25 whereas 
labor-and-land hours were $1, the price ratio being 1:25 to 1, 
the firm would substitute only up to the combination where the 
rate of substitution of machine hours for other services 'was 
1 :1.25 or in the neighborhood of 6 to 7 machine hours, since 
this would now minimize cost. Given the cost of capital goods, 
each firm’s employment of these goods relative to other factors 
is strictly determinate according to the usual principles. 

The preceding discussion outlines the basis of the firm’s, and 
thus the economy’s, tcndenc)’ to demand capital goods, and 
therefore to give rise to such an organization of the struaure 
of produrtfon as ^v^ff supply the capital goods thej- demand. Two 
remarks should be added. First, under given fixed conditions of 
technique, tastes, products, and supplies of labor and land, and 
wth a given ratio of capital-goods prices to their costs, firms 
would tend to seek a determinate balance in the use of capital- 
goods ser\-ices— a balance which is defined in terms of a ratio or 
proportion of capital-goods services to other services. The abso- 
lute amount of apital-goods scr^'ices employed consistent with 
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this ratio will depend also on the level of employment of labor 
and land for the economy as a whole — ^the closer that the 
economy approaches full employment, the more capital-goods 
services will be required. So far we have not demonstrated what 
this level of employment will be, but only the tendency of firms 
toward a definite demand for capital-goods services at each pos- 
sible level of output and employment. At any given level of 
employment, however, w^hether full or otherwise, and in the 
generally stationary situation postulated, the absolute amount of 
capital-goods services required is strictly determinate. The 
economy will reach an equilibrium in which it will employ a 
given constant quantity of “machine hours” in each successive 
period of time. 

The second point is that if this is true in the indicated situa- 
tion, the economy’s demand for “machines” — for the capital 
goods supplying productive services — will be strictly satiable. 
Corresponding to the requirement for a certain number of 
“machine hours” will be a certain number of “machines,” or 
stock of capital goods. Once the firms of the economy have ac- 
quired this stock of capital goods, they will not wish to enlarge 
it but only to maintain it. Thereafter they will not purchase 
additiomil machines but only as many as are required to replace 
items in the equilibrium stock as they wear out. The demand 
for additional capital goods is fully satiated — only reflacement 
demand remains once equilibrium in a stationary situation is 
struck. 

Correspondingly, additional funds for net investment are not 
required once an equilibrium stock of capital goods is acquired, 
since, to finance replacements, it will only be necessary to retain 
previously invested funds for reinvestment. A continuing de-i 
mand for new investable funds is thus unlikely to emerge from 
a stationary economic situation, for it is only successive additions 
to the stock of capital goods which will continually refresh such 
a demand. 

The relative stability, in a stationary situation, of the demand 
for capital-goods services, together with the tendency of the de- 
mand for additional capital goods to approach zero, is in part 
accounted for by the fact that the price of capital goods (and of 
their services) is not a free price which moves independently of 
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the prices of other factors. As we have seen, the price of capital 
goods is based on wages and rents paid to produce them, as well 
as on the wage and rent replacement cost of other capital-goods 
services used to produce them. As a result, capital-goods prices 
will not tend to varj* if wages and rents arc generally stable 
(except so far as price-cost relations change) and they will tend 
to respond directly to changes in wages and rents. The raiio of 
capital-goods prices to labor and land prices thus tends to remain 
relatively stable (with given techniques), and the stable long- 
run balance referred to is unlikeK to be scriouslv upset by 
factor-price \*ariations. 

INTEREST COST AND TlfE USE OF CAFITAL GOODS 

Wc have so far examined the source of the demand for capital 
goods in abstraction from the interest cost of investable funds, 
showing to what extent firms would employ capital goods if in 
effect the interest charge were zero. It must now be recognized 
that when firms acquire capital goods and thus require investable 
funds they must pay or impute an interest charge on these funds. 
This interest charge constitutes an addition to the cost per ma- 
chine hour. It thus tends to restrict somewhat the degree to 
which capital-goods seiwices are substituted for others. 

In the preceding example, wc supposed the cost per machine 
hour, exclusive of interest, to be $1. This cost is presumably cal- 
ailatcd as the sum of the original cost of the machine (which 
must be recovered as depredation) plus the total cost of opera- 
tion and maintenance, divided by the number of machine hours 
rendered over the economic life of the machine. If, in this 
example, the unit machine (rendering 1 machine hour per hour) 
oricinally cost <5000, would provide 3000 hours per \car, would 
last 5 years, and would cost <2000 per jear to operate and main- 
tain, the cost per unit of sciwice, Uy could be calculated as 
follows: 

,, ?5000 -b 5(?2000) 

^ “ 5(3666) 

Generally, letting C stand for original co<t, 0 for operating 
co-'t, and S for sennee units of sei^rice, and o for the date of 
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acquisition, n for the end of the economic life of the machine, 
and t for time, we have: 

a + Eo 

U = — 

E^ 

i — O 

(The scrap value of the machine is assumed to be zero.) 

This is the derivation of our cost per machine hour, neglect- 
ing interest cost. Now if the firm must pay interest on invest- 
ment, the interest cost must be added to the cost per machine 
hour. With a $5000 machine, average annual interest would 
equal {in rough affroxim-ation 077ly) the interest rate times one 
half of the necessary investment, since over the life of the ma- 
chine on the average about half of the original cost will be 
invested, the remainder being progressively recovered as the 
machine is used. Then, if the interest charge on money at the 
market rate were 4 percent, the annual interest charge would 
equal (5000/2) X .04 or $100, and the machine-hour cost inclu- 
sive of interest would be calculated as: 


$5000 -}- 5 ( 32000 ) + 5 ( 3100 ) 
5 ( 3000 ) 


= 31.03H. 


The total cost per machine hour thus becomes $1.03%, and in 
substituting capital goods for labor and land the firm will not 
go quite so far. If labor and land cost $1 per hour, for exam- 
ple, it would proceed only to the point where the marginal rate 
of substitution of machine for land and land hours was 1 : 1.03%. 

Unlike the basic price of capital goods, the rate of interest is 
potentially a free and independent price and may move inde- 
pendently of wages and rents. It is then evident that the demand 
by firms for the services of capital goods will be somewhat influ- 
enced by the rate of interest — a higher rate of interest will some- 
what restrict the degree to which capital is employed, and a 
lower rate encourage it. Thus a rate of interest of 8 percent in 
the preceding example would raise the price per machine hour 
to $1.06%, and a rate of 2 percent would drop it to $1.01%. 
A rate of interest of zero would, of course, drop the price to $1. 
As the interest rate is progressively lower, larger amounts of 
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reduction of the interest rate. If an increase in employment does 
result, the effect of interest-rate reductions on the demand for 
investable funds will, of course, be greater. (It will be noted 
that a zero rate of interest here refers to a situation where prin- 
cipal is loaned subject to no interest charge, but must be repaid 
at the end of a finite time interval, ordinarily corresponding to 
the useful life of the asset in which the funds are invested. The 
loan of funds at zero interest with indefinite renewal privileges 
would amount to giving money away, and is not considered 
here.) 

The effect of changes in the interest rate on the level of em- 
ployment and output will be considered later in this chapter. 
For the moment, it is sufficient to observe that at any time there 
is some negatively inclined economy-wide demand curve for 
investable funds, showing the response of amounts of funds re- 
quired (F) to changes in the interest rate (r), as in Figure 50. 
A demand schedule which shows the amounts of investable 
funds demanded in the economy at each of a number of alterna- 
tive rates assumes a given position corresponding to: 
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1. Given techniques of production. 

2. A given list of a\'ailab!e consumer goods for production. 

3. A given state of consumer choices as among these products. 

4. A given supply of labor and of land. 

5. A given initially going level of employment. 

6. A given ratio of capital goods prices to other factor prices 
and commodity pnees. 

Talcing all of these things as given (and constant for purposes 
of argument) we find a determinate “real” demand schedule for 
capital goods, indicating the amounts of capital goods demanded 
by firms at each rate of interest. This real demand is translated 
into an artual demand for dollars of funds when in addition we 
know also the general money price level, which will determine 
the total money payment corresponding to each real demand. 
We may thus conclude that, given the first six determinants, 
there is at any time a determinate real demand schedule for 
investment in capital goods, and that given these atid the money 
price level, there is a corresponding demand schedule for dol- 
lars of investable funds. 

This is the demand for the “money factor” which contributes 
to capitalistic production. In anv stationar)’ situation of tech- 
niques, products, employment, price level, etc., this curve has 
a given position. It shows that at the rate of interest r, Q dol- 
lars of investable funds will be required to finance production; 
that at the rate of interest r„ (?, dollars of investable funds trill 
be required; etc., as in Figure 51. 

It must be re-emphasized, however, that this demand for 
fimds is strictly satiable at any specific interest rate,* With a 
given interest rate r, for example, Q dollars of investable funds 
trill be required to finance the purchase of the corresponding 
equilibrium stock of capital goods. As these goods are acquired, 
this amount of funds trill have to be secured from investors. 
But the maintenance, by periodic replacement, of this stock of 
capital goods trill require no additiotiil funds. Once the capital 
goods are on hand, the receipts from the sales of the outputs 
they produce trill in equilibrium provide sufficient funds to pay 
for'replacemcnt— that is, the initial investment of funds will be 

* S<w J. M. Kcj-n«, of. ci: , CT.jp. 16- 
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regularly recovered from sales (as depreciation costs) as the 
capital goods are used up. It follows that to maintain a given 
equilibrium level of investment in capital goods, once it has been 
reached, requires no further net investment of funds, but only 
regular reinvestment of previously invested funds as they are 
recovered from production. In a stationary economy there is thus 
not a perpetual demand for additional investable funds for 
capital goods. Once firms have acquired the optimum amount 
of capital goods, they will simply replace them, and there will 
be no net new investment opportunities. Capital goods will con- 
tinue to be produced at a constant average rate to replace the 
existing stock as it wears out, and will continue to be used, but 
no net new funds will be required to finance replacement. Simple 
abstinence from withdrawing past investments of funds will 

/^he demand schedule we have attributed to a ^ven sta- 
situation thus shows the total amounts of investable 

Wds, required “for all time,” not the additional amounts re- 
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quircd in successive time periods. It is a gross accumulated de- 
mand for invcstable funds, and it is only as such that it main- 
tains its indicated position as the economy passes from one time 
period to another. As soon as this demand has been once satis- 
fied at any rate of interest r — as soon, that is, as Q dollars 
have been invested— the net investment demand at that rate 
drops to zero (as shown by the dotted line in Figure 51) and 
remains there. When equilibrium is reached at a specific rate of 
interest, the entire indicated demand for funds," DD\ is thus 
reflected in reinvestment demand, and in equilibrium can be 
financed entirely from the sales receipts of output. In a sta- 
tionar)' equilibrium situation, therefore, the demand for new 
investable funds, as supplied for example by savings, declines 
to zero, and can be stimulated only so far as the rate of interest 
can be reduced. 

Why is it signifiant that in a stationarj' situation the demand 
for funds is satiable, in the sense that it develops entirely into 
a demand for reinvestment of funds recovered as a part of the 
sales receipts of firms using capital goods? Because, in such a sta- 
tionary equilibrium, the full flow of all individual net incomes — 
W’ages, rents, interest, and profits (if any)— finds no outlet for 
expenditure except on consumption goods. When an economy is 
acquiring additional capital goods, and thus demanding new in- 
vcstable funds, a part of current net incomes may be diverted as 
sarings to supply these funds. A share of net incomes is thus 
spent on capital goods, and does not have to add to current con- 
sumption to be spent at all. But it is spent in one ''"ay or another, 
recirculates, and becomes income again in the succeeding time 
period. When this succeeding period his found an equilibrium 
stock of capital goods, however, none of the current total of net 
incomes wll be demanded for in\'estment or spent on capital 
goods, since the purchase of these ferr Tcplatemcnt ■will be 
financed bv enterprises out of the amounts individuals spend on 
the consumption goods. Consequently, all net incomes must turn 
to consumption expenditure to be spent at all, or, in effect, there 

•Exerptin" any ret demand for fends which nay result from the demand 
for consumer loans, the offer of land for sale, or the offer of other earning 
assets already in existence. In stationary equilibrium, this cet demand mould 
also tend to drop to zero. 
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will no longer be any place for individual net savingd® The 
appropriate relation of consumption spending to income thus 
changes as we move from a growing to a stationary economy, 
and from a process of net investment to one of simple reinvest- 
ment. And it may be possible that individuals will be slow or 
reluctant to modify their spending-saving habits according^. 

INVESTABLE FUNDS AND GENERAL EQUILIBRIUM 

It may be useful at this point to connect the argument of this 
chapter with that of the preceding one. In Chapter 1 0 we dem- 
onstrated how a competitive general equilibrium might be struck 
in an economy which drew upon three inanimate and inde- 
pendent factors, A, 5, and C, where each factor was available 
without production cost in a certain quantity or subject to a cer- 
tain given supply schedule. The attainment of a balance of factor 
employment, factor prices, and commodity outputs and prices 
was demonstrated, subject to the attainment of stability in the 
flow of money income through the economy. Now suppose that 
instead of three factors we have two primary factors, A and B 
(corresponding to land and labor) each available to the economy 
along a given supply schedule. In addition we have a third, 
namely investable funds, which, let us say, is available in per- 
fectly elastic supply at a given interest rate. (We have yet to 
examine the determination of the supply price of investable 
funds.) Finally, we have the possibility of using investable funds 
to convert factors A and B into durable capital goods, with 
a corresponding advantage, up to a margin, in over-all effi- 
ciency or cost. At any current time, long after such a process of 
conversion was begun, we have on hand a large stock of such 
capital goods, already integrated into the structure of produc- 
tion, and requiring periodic replacement. We are viewing a sta- 
tionary economy — stationary in final products, techniques, con- 
sumer tastes, and supplies and employment of both factors A 

Unless the offer of old assets (including land) and the demand for con- 
sumer loans provides some net demand for investable funds. In stationary equi- 
librium such net demand would ordinarily tend to be zero — hence we neglect 
it here. 
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and B. How now is our analysis modified by recognizing that 
factor C is. investable funds? 

Previously it ^vas pointed out that with three independent fac- 
tors, .1, By and C, an equilibrium level of employment and out- 
put could be struck, tvith the level of money factor prices, that 
of money commodity prices, and that of money purchasing 
poucr m balance. (Full employment or less than full employ- 
ment are conceivable under alternative assumptions.) In this bal- 
ance, the ratiob of the pnees of Ay By and C would be in balance 
uith the marginal rates of substitution among them. If now 
capital — i.e.y mvestable funds — is introduced as the third faaor, 
our determinants are altered in this wise. Factors A and B, arbi- 
trarily representing labor and land, have given supply schedules 
of presumably positive slope. Investable funds have a perfectly 
clastic supply cun-e at some assumed interest rate. The economy 
of firms, beginning with some initial flow of real purchasing 
power (which we \rill tcmponrily assume to be sclf-mamtain- 
ing) drau-s upon these three factors. As it does so, capital goods 
will tend to be acquired up to some equilibrium level— or held 
at that level if it has already been reached— a level such that 
the marginal rate of substitution of capital-goods ser\*ices for 
other factor services is equal to the ratio of the price of these 
other ser\-ices to that of capital-goods services, inclusive of the 
interest charge. This will result in an organization of production 
such that a given proportion of the services of labor and land 
are continually devoted to or demanded in the production of 
capital goods, for replacement of the equilibrium stock thereof, 
and that a corresponding amount of investable funds is held in 
investment to finance the retention of the capital stock. 

Net new investment of funds will be required, however, only 
while the economv is moring toward the equilibrium slock of 
capital goods. Once this stock is reached, the rate of net invest- 
ment necessarily drops to zero. Some downward adjustment of 
the interest rate may therefore take place, but whcrc\xr it comes 
to rest, net investment again drops to zero. In this stationary 
situation, past investors of funds presumably continue to collect 
a share of the income of the society, in the form of intercut pay- 
ments. Wages and rents are in balance uSth the rates of sub'ti- 
tution betuxen labor and land, and also balanced against the 
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interest rate at the margin of substitution of capital goods for 
other factors. If total investment is very large, the interest share 
of income may be quite substantial. The use of capital goods (as 
compared to the alternative of nonuse), however, has the effect 
of raising competitive wages and rents through increased effi- 
ciency or productivity, only a part of which goes as an interest 
reward to invcstors.^^ 

There is one possible difficulty with the balance in this situa- 
tion, however, with which economists of recent years have been 
concerned. If an economy approaches a stationary situation of 
the sort described, new investment opportunities vanish. There 
is then no place for the net money savings of the economy as a 
whole to go.’^" If now individuals still insist on saving out of 
their current net incomes, their savings will not be spent on 
capital goods (for which there is no additional demand) and as 
a consequence current expenditure will fall below current in- 
come. If this occurs, a progressive contraction of money income 
will be engendered, with resultant downward adjustment of 
money prices or employment or both, and will continue at least 
imtil unemployment sufficiently impoverishes the economy to 
reduce savings to zero. But underemployment would be a severe 
price to pay for stability. 

This apparent dilemma is, of course, not inescapable. It could 
be escaped in the first place if people would simply stop saving 
altogether — the proper tactic in a stationary economy. Or it could 
be overcome if the situation were not stationary but sufficient!)^ 
dynamic to create continual new net investment opportunities 
which would lead to net investment and get the savings spent 
as they were made. It is to the latter possibility that we ordi- 
narily look. Let us therefore consider the relation of dynamic 
change in techniques, products, and tastes, and also in population 
and known resources, to the demand for capital goods and for 
investable funds. 

See Joseph A. Schumpeter, Ttie Theory of Economic Develofinent (Cam- 
bridge, Mass.; Harvard University Press, 1934), for the leading statement of 
the properties of a stationary general equilibrium of this sort. 

Excluding net demands for investable funds by the offer of old assets, 
etc., for sale — a net demand which will in any event drop to zero in stationary 
equilibrium. 
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tastes in their direction, or by the shift of consumer tastes among 
known goods. In connection with the growth of supplies of fac- 
tors, we will also necessarily consider the effects on investment 
of changes in the level of employment. 

An increase in the supply of labor or of resources is generally 
accounted as an important force contributing to additions to the 
capital stock. Such increases have occurred historically because 
of population growth and of the discovery of new lands and re- 
sources j they may also occur if in a given population a larger 
proportion of persons offers themselves as labor (consider the 
shift of women away from the home) or if of given resources 
a larger amount are made available for use (as, for example, if 
government oil lands previously closed to drilling are opened). 
In either event, it is common sense that an increase in labor or 
resources employed will tend (in a given state of techniques, 
products, and tastes) to lead to some corresponding increase in 
the amount of capital goods employed. If we take two island 
populations of 100,000 and 1,000,000 persons respectively, with 
an identical ratio of resources to people in each case, and iden- 
tical products, techniques, and tastes, it is quite evident that the 
larger economy will tend to use more capital goods (about 10 
times more) than the smaller. If we contemplate the growth of 
one economy from the smaller to the larger size, in both people 
and resources, it seems almost inevitable that the capital stock 
would be added to as the growth occurred. The same would 
apply to growth in resources alone or labor alone. The discovery 
of valuable oil reserves in an island economy of given popula- 
tion and techniques should lead to investment for their exploita- 
tion} an addition of 25 percent to the population of such an 
economy should lead to a larger complement of capital goods 
with which the population can work. If ten shoemakers require 
ten hammers, twenty shoemakers require twenty hammers. 

The analytical demonstration of these rather obvious facts is 
not difficult. In any given stationar}^ situation, a general equilib- 
rium is approached in which there is an optimum ratio of capital 
goods to the other factors — an optimum degree of routing of 
the services of these factors through the making of capital goods. 
This ratio is determined by the substitution relations affecting 
the use of capital goods with existing techniques and products, 
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and by the going rate of interest on funds. If the supply of cither 
labor or resources is augmented, the economy should move to- 
ward a nev; general equilibrium. This movement, of course, re- 
quires either an upward adaptation of the flow of money income, 
to allow more to be employed at the same money factor prices, 
or a downward movement of money factor prices relative to 
money income, or both. 

Difficulties may or may not be encountered in this process of 
adaptation, but unless the adaptive mechanisms are poor, the 
economy will tend to end up employing at least some of the 
additional resources and producing a greater output. If in this 
process of assimilation into employment of added labor or land, 
the capital stock were only maintained, the ratio of capital goods 
to other resources would be reduced, and the marginal rate of 
substitution of capital-goods services for other services should 
tend to be reduced. At the same time the price of capital-goods 
services should adjust in the long run with any changes in other 
factor prices, so that the ratio of the cost of machine hours, for 
example, to other factor prices should not be greatly affected. 
Then with a given interest rate on funds, the marginal rate of 
substitution of apital-goods services for other services would 
become less than the ratio of the prices of the others to that of 
capital-goods services, and firms would naturally substitute capi- 
tal goods for other services (thus adding to the capital stock) 
until a new balance u'as struck. In a word, the tendenej’ of firms 
alwaj’s to minimize cost would lead them to maintain (with 
given techniques and products) a certain ratio of capital goods 
to land and laborj if the amounts of those factors in employ- 
ment is increased, maintenance of such a ratio will involve an 
addition to capital goods. 

From this it is apparent that growth of population or of 
known resources, as it occurs through time, may tend to create 
a demand for vet investment in additional capital goods and 
thus a demand for new invcstable funds. A continued growth 
of population and resources might thus account for a continued 
demand, from year to year, for additional invcstable funds. The 
condition necessary’ for this to be true is that the economy should 
be able to assimilate at least some of the added resources into 
employment. If this can happen, the aggregate of employment, 
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output, and real demand for goods should be increased, and 
with it the demand for capital goods. 

The place of population and resources growth in stimulating 
investment has nevertheless been the subject of controversy (1) 
because of doubts over the tendency of money income and money 
factor prices to coadjust to accommodate additional employment, 
and (2) because of doubt whether the added resources are sup- 
posed to lead to additional investment hejore or ajter they are 
employed. The second issue is of especial importance because the 
net investment corresponding to the new resources might be 
relied upon to create the additional spending which would be 
strategic in assimilating these added resources into employment. 
Historically, these doubts have not found extended support — 
that is, added population and resources have in the long run 
secured employment and the stock of capital goods has in- 
creased. But the historical process did not involve population 
and resource growth in vacuo, so that the record is not conclu- 
sive with regard to the logical points involved. Without becom- 
ing involved extensively in the theory of employment, we may 
comment briefly on the issues raised. 

It is quite conceivable that money income and money factor 
prices might behave in relation to one another in such fashion 
that additional employment would not be accommodated by 
automatic economic processes, unless spending were augmented 
-first by the purchase of additional capital goods — ^by net invest- 
ment. In this event, added resources might be employed either 
if additional investment occurred “for other reasons” (?.<?., other 
than the growth of population and resources), or if the added 
resources led to net investment in advance of their employment. 

Investment “for other reasons,” of course, might or might not 
occur. If it did, and this resulted in employment of added re- 
sources, this added employment would further augment the de- 
mand for capital goods and for investable funds, and the “invest- 
ment potential” of the new resources should be realized. But 
lacking this, would the simple presence of unemployed resources, 
added by growth, create a net Investment demand prior to 
their employment.? It seems obvious that the existence of re- 
sources which the economy shows no tendency to employ will 
not necessarily lead business firms to invest in anticipation of 
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employing them. It is not impossible that growth of population 
or resources might lead businessmen who believed, perhaps 
wrongly, that such resources 'xould be assimilated in employ- 
ment, to undertake net investment on the basis of this anticipa- 
tion, and thus possibly to create the conditions for such assimila- 
tion. But it is also quite possible that, lacking these anticipations, 
added resources could simply remain in stagnant unemploy- 
ment. 

Summarizing the preceding, there would seem to be four 
alternative possibilities with respect to the effect of growth in 
population or known resources on the level of investment and 
the creation of additional demands for invcstable funds; 

1. Money income and money factor prices automatically co- 
adjust so as to assimilate the added resources without any 
necessarj’ pnor assistance from net investment — the econ- 
omy thus automatically alwa)'s moves to full employment. 
In this event, added resources automatically result in pro- 
portionate additions to total investment in capital goods, 
and progressive growth is a certain source of a recurring 
net demand for invcstable funds. 

2. hutead, money income and money faaor prices do not 
coadjust automatically to assimilate added employment, 
and the added resources will lie idle unless there is first 
an addition to spending via the purchase with invcstable 
funds of new capital goods— #.<*., a spontaneous rise In 
spending. If this is the situation, we have three subcases: 
(<i) Added investment fortuitously occurs for other rea- 
sons. This draws the added resources into employment, and 
as they are employed, their employment results in further 
net investment. In this ease, added resources do result in 
further investment prr but this has to be induced by 
other net investment, which must therefore play the lead- 
ing role in the proces**. (3) Businessmen believe that the 
added resources wnll be employed, and therefore under- 
take added investments in anticipation of an expanding 
market. This investment leads the added resources into 
employment, with further additions to investment, and 
the businessmen therefore turn out to be “correct” in their 
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anticipations. This is a possible pattern, but relies on the 
^^self-correcting error,” or “self-justifying optimism,” of ' 
investors, (c) Businessmen do not make this “error,” but 
wait for the added resources to be employed. The resources 
are not, and remain unemployed, with no additions to in- 
vestment, until some fortuitous circumstance of the sort 
cited in (a) above occurs. 

Whether, in general, actual experience conforms to the first pat- 
tern or to one of the three versions of the second is a matter 
of some disagreement among economists. We will discuss this 
matter further in a later part of this chapter. In general it will 
appear, however, ( 1 ) that added resources have a good chance 
of generating additional investment in capital goods and addi- 
tional use of investable funds 5 (2) that they may not auto- 
matically do so; and (3) that if their stimulus to investment is 
not automatic, then its realization is likely to depend upon other 
sources of net investment demand or upon a fortuitously opti- 
mistic attitude on the part of investors. 

It should also be emphasized that if the economy does not 
automatically cling to full employment, the assimilation of 
added resources is not necessarily permanent. And just as the 
addition of resources to employment may lead to additions to 
investment, a subsequent decline in employment may lead to 
subtractions from investment, or disinvestment. Thus the “new 
equilibrium” of investment corresponding to the consummated 
assimilation of new resources may in fact be temporary in char- 
acter. Growth in the amounts of labor and land available may 
thus in general lead, for one reason or another, to net invest- 
ment over time. But the specific level of investment demands is 
simultaneously conditioned by movements in the general level 
of employment. 

This is consistent with the principle that the total of capital 
goods used is related to total employment. With any supply of 
labor and land, the amount of capital goods used will depend 
upon the proportion of the resource which finds employment. 
One level of investment will correspond to full employment, 
and a lower level to 60- or 80-percent employment. If there are 
barriers in the way of stable full employment, a part of available 
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ried. A fluctuating money income and employment thus tends 
to create a directly correlated fluctuating flow of net investment 
and reinvestment of funds. Since such investment tends to aug- 
ment expenditure, and lack of it or disinvestment tends to re- 
duce expenditure, this fluctuation of investment spending accen- 
tuates greatly any initial tendency to fluctuation of money income 
which may exist in the economy/* 

TECHNOLOGICAL PROGRESS AND NET INVESTMENT 

Growth in the amount of employed labor and natural re- 
sources is, of course, not the only sort of change which may 
create a demand for additional capital goods and investable 
funds. At least equally important historically are the develop- 
ment of new techniques of production and the introduction or 
rise to importance of new products. Both sorts of change have 
a tendency to lead to some net investment. 

The general relation of techniques to the demand for capital 
goods is quite clear. With any given set of known techniques, 
there is a corresponding set of substitution relations between 
capital-goods services and other productive services. It is in 
terms of a given set of techniques that the family of isoquants 
showing these relations among factors is defined. This is some- 
times expressed by saying that for any state of techniques there 
is for each industry a corresponding 'production 'junction — i.e..^ 
functional relation between output and relative and absolute 
amounts of various factors employed, as expressed in a family 
of isoquants. For the economy, there is a given set of such pro- 
duction functions, corresponding to given techniques. With such 
production functions (and with other determinants unchanging) 
the economy will arrive at an equilibrium use of capital goods 
corresponding to any attained level of employment and total 
output. When new techniques are introduced by business firms, 
these innovations take place generally because they allow the 
innovators to reduce costs of production, and thus, transitionally 

See A. H. Hansen, “Economic Progress and Declining Population 
Growth,” Readings in Business Cycle Theory, G. Haberler, ed. (Philadelphia, 
The Blakiston Company, 1944), Chap. 18, for a discussion of one thesis con- 
cerning the impact of population changes. 
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least, to make an extra margin of profit. (The emergence oi 
pure profits from technological change will be discussed in 
Chapter 14.) This means in turn that efficiency is increased, or, 
in general, that less total resources are required to produce a 
given unit of output. A reduction in cost per unit of output, how- 
ever, is not the sole effect of innovation} in fact, several effects 
may be distinguished. 

First, the innovation w'ill alter the production function in the 
field affected, to the end (1) that different proportions of the 
various factors, including capital goods, may be profitably em- 
ployed to produce a unit of output, and (2) that different abso- 
lute amounts of the various factors may be employed. This may 
mean in effect that either more, less, or the same amount of 
capital goods or of investable funds will be employed to pro- 
duce what was the preceding equilibrium output. Second, the 
cost of production of the affected output will be reduced, to the 
end that, as the new equilibrium is sought, a larger output will 
tend to be produced, provided that total employment has not 
been reduced by the process of change. So far, therefore, as 
over-all employment tends to be sustained during the process of 
change, the increase of output because of increased efficiency 
tends to lead to added investment. This may augment any in- 
crease in investment realized at the previous output, or offset in 
a degree any reduction realized at the previous output. Third, 
the combination of output extension and increase of cfficienc)- 
will cither increase, hold constant, or reduce the quantity of 
labor and land employed there. Except where the employment 
in the affected industr)’ holds constant, there will thus be pos- 
sible readjustments in other industries which may affect invest- 
ment, though not in any certain fashion. 

Supposing that we sum the three effects so far mentioned, and 
assume that total employment in the economy is maintained, 
what will be the net effca on total investment of a technological 
change? It might conccivaibly be negative rather than pocitivc — 
that is, the investment (at a gh-cn price level) per unit of labor 
or land might conceivably decrease. For this to be true, how- 
ever, the saving in the use of capital per unit of output in the 
affected field would have to be great, and the investment added 
in all fields in the process of assimilating released resources 
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would have to be small. Since there is no reason that the inno- 
vation must tend to economize in the use of cafital, it is quite 
possible that total investment will be increased. 

A fourth effect may be of as great importance as any other. 
If the technological change takes place in an industry producing 
a cafital goody and thus reduces the cost and price of this good 
and stimulates its purchases, then if that good has a greater than 
unit elastic demand, total money investment by buyers will in- 
crease as the result of the technological change. Taking all the 
forces into account, it seems rather likely that technological 
changes will tend to increase total investment. But such a posi- 
tive effect is not logically certain. 

The general impression that the effect will be positive is de- 
rived largely from historical experience. The “industrial revo- 
lution,” which has been essentially one long progression of 
major and minor innovations of technique, definitely did tend 
to increase both the ratio of capital goods to other factors and 
the total amount of investment. Great and small innovations 
such as the steam engine, the railroad, the coke blast furnace, 
the continuous rolling mill, the central generation of electric 
power, machiner}'^ for stamping out metal parts, etc., have led 
to an increased use of capital goods and to a steadily increasing 
demand for investable funds. Many of the major innovations 
involved the invention of a new sort of capital good to replace 
a non-capital-using method employed before. Very often, there- 
fore, the investment per unit of output, as well as investment 
per unit of employment, was definitely increased as the result 
of innovation. This was apparently true of the case where the 
Bessemer converter replaced the earlier steel furnace, or where 
the railroad replaced the horse-drawn carriage for inland trans- 
portation. In other cases, of course, such as the replacement of 
steam-drawn railroads by motor buses for suburban commuters, 
the investment per unit of service was probably reduced, and 
perhaps also total investment. 

But in citing logical possibilities and isolated instances from 
history, we perhaps take too narrow a view. Changes in produc- 
tion technique are revisions of method which result in reducing 
costs or ultimately in using less labor and land (direct and in- 
direct) per unit of output. The obvious way of doing this, if we 
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read our economic historj', is to find more and better ways of 
using capital goods — of investing our primar}’ resources initially 
in machines and tools for production. It may thus be that almost 
by nature the process of technical innov'ation is a process of ac- 
cumulating capital goods and adding to investment. If there arc 
episodes where an inno\’ation happens to reduce the amount of 
total investment, they probably depart from the general tend- 
ency’. When the resultant growth in cfRdcncy and output is 
allowed for, technical inno\’aiion seems inevitably associated 
tvith increasing total investment of funds and use of capital 
goods. 

We conclude that, although technological innowtions may 
conceivably have the effect of reducing total investment, it is 
highly probable that on the average they will lead to added in- 
vestment of funds in capital goods, and will thus be a source, as 
they recur, of a re-emerging net investment demand. This is 
contingent, however, on the assumption that they do not resxUt 
in a reduction of over -all employment, wnh a consequent offset 
to any increase in total investment. Is it likely that the poten- 
tial investment-increasing effects of technical change will be 
negated by corresponding reductions of employment? This is 
an extremely broad and difficult question, proper treatment of 
which involves consideration of the responsiveness of commodity 
prices to cost changes, of the mobility of labor and land among 
occupations, and of the precise jequtrtKe of effects following a 
technical change. We arc not prepared at this point to examine 
it thoroughly. 

One general comment, however, may be pertinent. A signifi- 
cant accumulation of technological change, by increasing effi- 
ciency, tends to increase the total output and real income cor- 
responding to a given level of employment. This may, in turn, 
induce indi\iduals of inflexible habit to consume a smaller pro- 
portion of their incomes, and thus to save more, which in turn 
can be spent only \aa net investment. There may conccix’ably 
be some tendeno’ for consumption spending, as a proportion of 
income, to fall off, at least temporarily, in response to increased 
efficiency, and for employment to be ^artually reduced— in effca, 
an unwillingness of the economy to asrimilate the additional re- 
sources “fre^” bv increases in cffidenc)’. Aggregate consumption 
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demand in real terms, that is, may not be immediately flexible. 
If this occurs, technological change could reduce employment 
and thus have reduced or even negative effects on total invest- 
ment. But historical observation argues strongly that the net 
effect of the sequence of technological changes has been to add 
regularly to the total amount of investment, and not to lead to 
a frogressive accumulation of unemployment. Thus we will per- 
haps make no- great error if for general purposes we refer to 
technological changes as sources of recurrent net demands for 
investable funds. 

As a potential source of additional demand for capital goods 
and investable funds, we must also include changes in products 
and in buyers’ choices among products. Simple shifts in taste 
among a given list of products already in general use may, of 
course, have some effect on investment demand — increasing the 
use of capital goods in the production of the good with growing 
demand and restricting their use in the production of the good 
that loses out. The ultimate net effect on the investment of 
funds in this event might be positive, negative, or neutral, de- 
pending upon the relative importance of capital goods in the 
two lines. Thus a shift of consumer demand away from brick 
and stone houses and in the direction of frame houses might 
increase investment in lumbering, sawmills, and nail making 
but restrict investment in brick plants, quarries, and the manu- 
facture of mortar, and the nr-.^ ^effect on investment might be of 
any sign. It is probable, ho '^ever, that the initial effect of any 
markef’gJi^j^'^' ^^ill be to increase net investment of 
since new in-^stmr^^^ expanding field will probably 

take place more rapidlv ^ disinvestment in the declining 
field. ^ ^7 

The prominent instar demand, however, 
do not involve two old c well-established products but rather 
the introduction of product which provides a new service, 

or a known service i fmuch improved form. Thus the histories 
of the radio, the autom^®^^^^’ electric refrigerator involve 

a substantial innovatioft product followed by a development 
of consumer demands i® product, a substantial 

addition to total investn^^”^ capital goods, and a correspond- 
ing addition to the output qf the economy. In effect 
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a process of addition rather than one of substitution u-as in- 
volved. May such innovations be depended upon to create new 
net investment opportunities rccxirrently ihrouch time: 

It is not apparent that they may be depended upon to do so 
per se. The awilability of autos and radios to the poverty- 
stricken masses of India or China has not led to any substan- 
tial amount of investment for the production of these goods to 
supply those markets. In those countries, all productive effort 
is required to provide food, shelter, and clothing, and a shift 
of demand in favor of the automobile would be fanciful. 

It would appear that the innovation of “new products” — pro- 
dding new semccs or old ones in improved form and in much 
greater quantities — vail be possible on a large scale only where 
progress in general efRcicncv has so cheapened other gocxls that 
their consumption can be maintained while adding the produc- 
tion of new goods. If technological progress, or abundance of 
natural resources, can “free” suffiaent resources from the pro- 
duction of the going bill of goods — that if real incomes of 

consumers are high enough — then demands vay emerge for 
newly developed products which will employ the resources 
from other lines. Or, in essence, the total real demand 
for consumption goods may most effectively be increased, in an 
economy which ^comes richer and richer, by the addition of 
new go^s for consumption. This will in turn lead to additional 
investment for the pnxluction of the new goods, and create a 
net demand for investablc funds. But the strategic conditions for 
new products to create such investment demands would seem to 
be (1) progress in other lines — in techniques of production or in 
the amount of natural resources available relative to popula- 
tion — which progressively enriches the economy so that it can 
add to its bill of consumption goods and (2) suScient aJditiotij! 
demands for the new goods. 

Innovations of product may indeed be strategic in generating 
the demands which keep the resources of a progressive economy 
fully employed. If, of course, the new products alsD Increase 
cfncicncv* in production, their effect is multiplied. Wc may con- 
clude that (1) simple shifts in demand among known products 
will in the long run tend to have a neutral average effect on 
Investment, and (2) that introduction of new products may help 
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create net investment demand so far as the productivity of the 
economy (per capita) is increasing, or can be increased by em- 
ploying idle resources, and so far as the new products attract an 
addition to consumer demand for the economy as a whole. 

The positive independent contribution of new products is, 
then, as follows. In a progressive economy with its resources at 
any rate rather fully employed, the new product may in a sense 
simply take the place of expansion in old products, and either 
would require added investment. It may be njost important in 
averting any tendency for expenditure of income on consumer 
goods to drop off and thus to. precipitate declining money income 
and employment — ^in preventing successive improvements in effi- 
ciency from creating unemployment. If an economy is already 
stagnant with unemployed resources, because money income and 
money factor prices will not coadjust to permit full employment, 
the introduction of new products may increase consumer spend- 
ing out of the incomes of employed resources, and thus lead 
to net investment and added employment for producing the 
new product. This effect on investment, however, must depend 
either upon the ability of new products to increase the ratio of 
consumer spending to income, or upon the inclination of pro- . 
ducers to make investments in the anticipation that this will 
happen.^® 

THE TIMING OF NET INVESTMENT 

Let us recapitulate our observations on the source and nature 
of the demand for capital goods and for Investable funds. In any 
given state of techniques, products, consumer tastes, supplies of 
labor and land, and employment, there tends to be a finite and 
satiable demand for the services of capital goods, governed by 
the prices of such goods (in ratio to their costs in wages and 
rents), by the rate of interest, and by the substitution relations 
between capital-goods services and other productive services. In 
such a given stationary state, therefore, a given stock of capital 
goods will tend to be acquired and, once acquired, regularly re- 

For further discussion of technological change and investment, see A. H. 
Hansen, Fiscal Policy and Business Cycles, Chaps. 1 and 2; and William 
Fellner, “The Technological Argument of the Stagnation Thesis,” Quarterly 
Journal of Economics, vol. 55, pp. 638-651. 
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moved without difficulty to a full-employment position, this 
would be an idle issue — ^the full investment potential of everj^ 
change would always be realized. The problem is made an issue 
because of the belief of many economists that the economy may 
not easily adapt to a condition of full employment — ^because of 
a shortage of money income relative to the level of money factor 
prices — and may not easily assimilate the additional resources 
supplied, for example, by population growth or previously freed 
by the economies of technical innovation. This is combined with 
the hypothesis that added net investment, or demand for in- 
vestable funds, will serve to augment money income and em- 
ployment. The issue is therefore posed; If we have given a stag- 
nant money income and employment, which will not auto- 
matically adjust to admit more employment, in what degree 
will changes in techniques, population, and so forth, create net 
investment demands in advance of an increase in employment? 
This issue has been discussed at various points in the foregoing 
pages, but it may be well to recapitulate our conclusions here. 

A precise and detailed answer must, of course, depend upon 
a correspondingly precise description of the character of the 
stagnation difficulty which the economy is supposed to face, and 
we are not disposed here to explore this problem at length. 
A simple version, however, would involve the assumption of 
arbitrarily rigid money factor prices for labor, land, and (there- 
fore) capital goods, and a money Income which is stagnant at 
a level insufficient to produce full employment and augment- 
able only in the event of additional spending on capital goods 
financed by new investable funds.^° In such a situation, how far 
may we count on various aspects of d}^namic change to generate 
the additional net investment which will generate more income 
^ and employment? 

Under the assumptions drawn, growth in population or in 
known natural resources could not generally be counted upon to 
create net investment demands in advance of employment of the 
added resources. Such growth would simply augment any exist- 
ing unemployment without creating additional efi^ective mone- 

Reductions in money factor prices are ruled out either as impossible or as 
self-negating’ because alivays matched by corresponding changes in money 
income. 
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tary demand, the Jimkation of which is the baste trouble. A spon- 
taneous increase in spending, however, from other causes, might 
draw such resources into employment, at which time their use 
would require added investment. 

Changes in the techniques of production are potentially re- 
liable sources of added investment demand even in a stagnant 
situation of the sort described. That is, new capital goods will 
be installed to meet the going levels of demand, and these in- 
stallations will usually require the use of additional invcstable 
funds. If they do, a stimulus to money income should result, 
which may in turn assimilate added resources and take full ad- 
vantage of the increased efficiency. If they do not, of course, the 
effect is limited to a simple shift to more efficient techniques for 
supplying a limited demand. 

Shifts in consumer tastes among products may also create a 
requirement for net investment in a stagnant situation, particu- 
larly so far as net investment in the growing lines proceeds 
more rapidly than disinvestment in those which lose out. This 
argument applies also in general to newly introduced products 
to which consumer fancies turn. The simple introdurtion of new 
products, however, which potentially add to the consumer’s bill 
of goods rather than replacing other items, may not be counted 
on for spontaneous increase in investment and employment un- 
less (I) the economy is “rich enough” to support production of 
the added good, and (2) the a\'ailability of the new product 
creates the actuality or the effective prospect of a spontaneous 
increase in spending to acquire it. 

One implication of the preceding for the general theory of 
investment and the use of capital dcscr\'cs mention. Under con- 
ceivable circumstances the economy may hope for the continua- 
tion of dynamic changes, which potentially provide recurrent 
net demands for investable funds and thus keep money income 
and employment at a high level. But some potential sources of 
investment demand are not necessarily actual sources, and the 
effects of dymamlc change may accumulate in a latent form as 
unemployment remains or increases. If continual adjustments to 
full employment arc not made, then the pent-up but latent in- 
vestment demands may still be released and made effective by 
any expansion of money income and employment. Especial im- 
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portance may therefore attach to recurrence of those dynamic 
changes which may set off or initiate expansions of investment, 
money income, and employment time after time. In this con- 
nection, it would appear that technological changes together with 
introduction of new products will be of primary importance in 
maintaining a high level of net investment activity and employ- 
ment. We shall return to this matter later in this chapter. 

NET En^TSTMENT AND GROSS IN\TSTMENT 

In the preceding pages we have discussed the determinants of 
investment in capital goods and of the rate of additions to this 
investment over time. Analysis indicates that in any stationary 
situation, or in any currently given situation which was main- 
tained in the total absence of further dynamic change, there 
v/ould be a finite total demand for capital goods at any rate of 
interest, and a determinate schedule of total demands for capital 
goods at various rates of interest. Corresponding to this demand 
schedule for capital goods, there would' be at any given price 
level a determinate total demand schedule or curve for dollars 
of investable funds for use in financing capital goods. This 
schedule would show the total amounts of investable funds 
which producing firms as a group would wish to have invested 
in capital goods at various possible rates of interest. As dynamic 
changes occur, and new situations are introduced, there may be 
additions to the demand for capital goods and for investable 
funds, so that the total demand schedule for investable funds 
effectively shifts to the right. With steady progress in an econ- 
om}^, we might expect on the average that in each successive 
year the total demand cun^e for investable funds would lie 
farther to the right. 

This may be illustrated by a succession of total demand curves 
for funds referring to successive points in time, separated for 
example by intervals of a year, as in Figure 52, Here Di rep- 
resents the total demand schedule for funds at the beginning of 
some year 1, D 2 the total demand at the beginning of the fol- 
lowing year 2, D 3 the total demand at the beginning of the 
year 3, The rightward shifts might be supposed to occur because 
of technological changes which generate additional demands for 
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economy Vi’ill tend at the beginning of the \ ear I to have in- 
\‘csted the quantity of funds OQ,; at the beginning of year 2 it 
uill have tended to bring total investment to OQ-; at the be- 
ginning of year 3 it will have approached the total investment 
OQ 3 . Similarlv, the addition to investment of funds during 
\-ear 1 will tend to be QtOzt during year 2, Q:Os. These 
additions represent rr; ur.'estrnents in capital goods — ina^'es in 
the total amount of funds invested in capital goods in successive 
periods. 

This last item of information is quite significant because it 
brings us close to what matters most for purposes of determin- 
ing the rate of interest — namely, the added demand for funds 
occurring in particular intci^'als of time, or the current drain 
on the flow of money pavments resulting from net investment 
actirity. It is perhaps interesting, that is, that in all prerious 
time to date at-thc beginning of year 2, the total investment of 
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funds OQ 2 will have occurred. But for analysis of the interest 
rate during a current year 1 or 2, this is not so significant as the 
current demand for funds. It may therefore be well to investi- 
gate the technical meaning of the concept “an additional demand 
for funds,” such as QiQaj during year 1. 

This is at all complicated only because, during any current 
period, funds 'previously invested In capital goods (in past pe- 
riods) will be recovered from operations, and will require 
reinvestment if the going level of investment is to be main- 
tained. Up to the beginning of year 1, let us say, the amount OQi 
of funds has been invested in capital goods of all sorts — ^let us 
suppose OQi represents 200 billion dollars. As time passes here- 
after, however, the 200 billion dollars’ worth of capital goods 
will be used up or wear out and, as this happens, the funds in- 
vested in them will be recovered from sales receipts by enter- 
prise. To maintain the initial level of investment of the begin- 
ning of year 1 , these funds will have to be reinvested, and a gross 
rate of current Investment sufficient to maintain the level mil 
he counted as meaning that there Is zero net Invesltnent. The 
rate of gross Investment (made in a time interval) necessary to 
maintain the total level of investment effective at the beginning 
of that period may be designated the equilibrium rate of rein- 
vestment. What this rate will be for 200 billion dollars will 
depend primarily on the average durability of the capital goods 
in which past investment has been made — that Is, on the rate at 
which they wear out or are used up. Thus if the average dura- 
bility of total investment is 10 years, the equilibrium annual 
rate of replacement (assuming a constant rate of use) will be 
20 billion dollars. If we take this as a reference point, then, the 
meaning of an additional or net investment during year 1 of 
Q1Q2 (say 15 billion dollars) is that there is this amount of 
current investment of funds In addition to 20 billion spent on 
replacement, or that gross Investment made in the period is 35 
billion, which exceeds equilibrium reinvestment by 15 billion. 
Net investment thus refers to funds currently invested above 
“normal replacement” of the capital goods on hand at the 
beginning of the period. The emergence of net investment in 
any period is evidence of adjustment to dynamic changes, the 
investment-generating effects of which have not previously been 
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exploited. It will be noted that the rate of net investment per 
)-ear need not (even at a given interest rate) remain constant 
from year to year. The rate of dynamic change is freely \'ariablc, 
so that net investment may grow, decline, or fluctuate as time 
passes. 

[In the discussion hereafter the term "grojj itr.'esitufitu** %\-ill 
l>c used without modifying terms to refer to “gross investment 
spending of a current period '* — to amounts spent in such a 
period on capital goods output. The components of such gross 
investment arc reiuvesttneut — funds currently spent to replace 
capital goods; and ttel itrvestmerit — funds currently spent to add 
to capital goods. The “total (level of) Investment” still refers 
to the accumulation of all past investments in capital goods as 
of the beginning of the current period.] 

So far we have referred to the addition to investment per 
period at a given interest rate. This may be extended to a 
schedule of net investment demands in any period at t’arious 
possible interest rates. Such a net investment demand schedule 
would show for a given year (or other time period) the net 
additions to or subtractions from an equilibrium rate of rein- 
vestment for that period. It would in general be derived from 
Figure 52 above for the year I, for example, by taking as net 
investment quantities at \'arious interest rates the distances of 
the schedule Dj from the solid line extended vertically up- 
u-ard from Qi. Or, precisely, wc would show, as in Figure 53, 
( 1 ) a schedule in the form of a vertical line, representing 
the eqviilibrium rate of reinvestment (to maintain investment at 
OQ,) for the year I , and (2) a net investment demand schedule, 
d^, showing additions to or subtractions from this rate of rein- 
vestment at >’arious rates of interest. The amount oqi corre- 
sponds to the 20 billion dollars of reinvestment necessar)' to 
maintain invesfmentaf OQi (orZOOhiUion) fhrot/gh the year /, 
and the schedule shows the net investments (or, aboi'c the 
rate ra, net disinvestments) to be added to or subtracted from 
op, to get the gross demand for in\xstable funds during year 1. 

It wll be noted that the net investment schedule </. docs not 
refer strictlv to added investment in neec capital goods, but 
rather to such investment plus or minus any \'arialion in rein- 
vestment from the equilibrium rate, resulting from interest rate 
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changes or other causes. Thus (referring to Figure 52), suppose 
that investment at the beginning of year I has been carried to 
OQi at the rate of interest ri, with the equilibrium rate of rein- 
vestment corresponding (Figure 53) at oq-^. Now the backward 
slope of the net investment schedule dn above the interest rate 
't\ reflects not only the decline of new investment in response to 
rising interest rates but also the restriction of reinvestment below 
oqi because of the same interest rate change. The net investment 
demand schedule, as departures from an equilibrium rate of re- 
investment (or from “capital maintenance”) thus shows varia- 
tions in new investment plus variations in the rate of reinvest- 
ment in response to changes in the rate of interest. 

The two schedules dn and qxq-l (net investment plus reinvest- 
ment as defined) are added together to constitute a gross invest- 
ment demand schedule for the year, 7g, in Figure 53 j this 
schedule shows the total demand for investable funds for re- 
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placements plus additions to capital goods for a given period. 
This grovs schedule, which may hereafter occupy our main atten- 
tion, show s that at the rate of interest, r*, \\ here it intersects the 
line fiy,', gross invc'tment of the penod equals the equilibrium 
rate of reinvestment, below this rate there are various amounts 
of net investment, and abo\c, \-anous amounts of net disinvest- 
ment. Some such gross investment demand schedule will rule in 
each successive penod of time, s/.ozLtng j/:e amour,: of jtir.ds 
detr.ar.ded for furchase of capital-goods output at •.-arious rates 
of interest for that inter-eal. A positive rate of djnamic chance 
from period to penod will mean that in any penod a consider- 
able range of this schedule wall be to the right of the equilib- 
rium rate of reinvestment (oy,), thus indicating an additional 
demand for funds dunng the penod. A negative rate of dvnamic 
change (represented perhaps m declining employment) will 
mean that a considerable range (and perhaps all, down to a zero 
rate of interest) of the schedule, vnll he to the left of the equi- 
librium rate of reinvestment, indicating net disinvestment of 
funds for this period. The position of the gross Investment de- 
mand schedule will shift over time in response to varying rate' 
and directions of dynamic change. 

With successive increments of net investment, the rate of re- 
investment will become larger over time (with net disinvest- 
ments it will become smaller), and this changing rate of rein- 
vestment will in any period be augmented or reduced by the 
net investment or disinvestment of that penod. Gross invest- 
ment also fluctuates if the rate of rettreesimen: is for any reason 
irregular over time, as it might be, for e.xamplc, if very many 
replacements of durable goods came due all at once every five 
or six vears, with a hiatus in replacements in between. If, how- 
ever, reinvestment tends to occur at a regular rate (as it would 
if the same proportion of total investment wore out or was used 
up each vear) then fluctuations in the porition of gross invest- 
ment demand schedule from period to period would reflert pri- 
marilv the impact of a varying rate of dj ramie change on the 
rate of net investment. As a progressivx economy proceeded 
throuch time, with investment opportunity in each succeeding 
period, we would find ( i ) that the equilibrium rate of reinvest- 
ment would become progressiveh larger, as the total of invest- 
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ment grew, thus causing a general rightward shift in the gross 
schedule, and (2) that the net investment demand of successive 
periods would vary, thus causing additional movement or fluc- 
tuation in the gross scheduled'^ 

As we pass from period to period, the net investment demand 
of the preceding period tends to have been fulfilled, and is now 
reflected in a difFerent total investment and a different equilib- 
rium rate of reinvestment. It has been reflected in net invest- 
ment only once. Each successive period must look for its own 
net investment demand, from additional dynamic change. Each 
successive net investment demand becomes satiated, and new 
ones must continually emerge if gross investment is systemati- 
cally to differ from a plain reinvestment rate. 

Particular interest attaches to this net investment demand, or 
difference between gross investment demand and the current 
equilibrium rate of reinvestment. This is because on the average 
the equilibrium reinvestment rate makes no draft for funds on 
the net income of the economy, but is just matched by a share 
of gross income which is set aside as a part of the costs of pro- 
duction before payment or calculation of net income. Corre- 
spondingly, it is only net investment or disinvestment which 
makes a draft upon the net income of the economy. Suppose an 
economy has an investment of 200 billion dollars in capital 
goods of which 20 billion dollars comes due for replacement 
each period. Now if the economy is currently in equilibrium to 
this rate of investment, its income statement for a period might 


look as follows: 

Total sales receipts of enterprises (assumed) 150 billion 

Net income payments (wages, interest, rents, profits) 130 billion 

Depreciation and replacement of total investment 20 billion 

Total 150 billion 


It should be noted that both the gross and net investment demands for 
funds as defined wdll be reflected in exactly corresponding demands for cur- 
rent output of capital goods in the period of reference. The total demand for 
investable funds is defined for the economy as a whole, and thus represents 
an algebraic sum of the investments (positive and negative) of indi\'idual 
firms. Thus the disinvestment of firms which sell capital goods on hand from 
preceding periods, without currently replacing them, and thus take money out 
of the income stream is offset against the capital-goods acquisitions of all firms, 
and the algebraic sum represents a demand for current output. 
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In effect, the enterprises of the economy arc rcceinnc, ^5 the 
aggregate demand price of their output, or grojj mcot/ir, 150 
billion. They pay out of this 130 billion in net income, but have 
to retain, as a part of cost, 20 billion to finance replacement." 
This is a\*ailabic for expenditure, but it docs not come out of 
the net income of the individuals of the economy. It is “auto- 
matically saved” out of the payments, at equilibrium prices, for 
the commodity output of the economy, and is deductible in ar- 
riving at net income. Now if gross investment onlv equals equi- 
librium reinvestment, the recipients of net income have their 
entire incomes to spend (or not) on other than investment 
goods. Moreover, gro^s investment wall cause the expenditure 
on investment goods of exactly all of the gross income which is 
not pa\*ablc as net income. Net investment (or disinvestment) 
demand, on the other hand, implies an expenditure on invest- 
ment goods at a different rate. Thus if gross investment runs 
ahead of the equilibrium rate of reinvestment, the difference 
(net investment) is a demand for funds in addition to those 
available after payment of net income, and this opens an avenue 
for the expenditure of the net income of the economy or of other 
supplies of funds. If gro^s investment runs below the equilib- 
rium rate of reinvestment, the difference (net disinvestment) is 
a iuhtraetton from reinvestment, meaning that an equivalent 
amount of funds normally ready for reinvestment are not so 
spent and thus virtaall)- redua* the income stream of the fol- 
lowing period. In effect, therefore, there is considerable signifi- 
cance attached to the current rate of gross investment in capital 
goods, as derived from the gross invc'^tment demand schedule, 
and in the relation of this gross investment to the supply of 
funds normally pronded for reinvestment from the sales re- 
ceipts of business enterprise's 

As we turn to the analpis of the rate of interest we will rec- 
ognize: (1) that in a stationar)’ state the gross investment de- 
mand would occupy such a position from penod to period that 
at a steadily maintained interest rate the average gross inv^t- 
ment per period would eventually just equal equilibrium rein- 
vestment, and thus be exactly financed from reinvestment rc- 
And 20 billion in gross ouipu: go« to offset the wwrirg out or using up 
of capital goods. 
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senses of enterprise 3 and (2) that in a dynamic economy, the 
gross investment demand schedule will lie ahead of or behind 
this position — ^but generally ahead in response to growth and 
technological change — thus leading to net investment of addi- 
tional funds, or disinvestment of previously invested funds, 
from period to period, according to the conditions prevailing 
in successive periods. 

The preceding gives us, in a rather simplified fashion and 
vnth the omission of many details and minor modifications, a 
picture of the behavior of the demand for funds for investment 
in capital goods from period to period through time. Looking 
ahead from the present analysis to its application, we see that a 
significant aspect of this gross investment demand is that it is a 
demand for funds 'which 'will he sfent so as to elicit current out- 
put and which will thus move through the system to create 
money income and elicit production and employment.^® The 
amount invested or reinvested each year is an amount secured 
for spending on capital-goods output and so spent. Gross invest- 
ment represents that share of gross income which is spent on 
capital-goods output during this period and which thus gener- 
ates income for the next. In particular, it is that share of income 
which is spent in addition to consumption. 

INVESTilENT IN CONSUMER FINANCE 

This investment demand for capital goods is not the only de- 
mand for investable funds for expenditure. One potential addi- 

As such, it is similar to consumer-goods demand, which also elicits current 
output and creates income (except so far as offset by disinvestment) , but dif- 
ferent from the demand for idle cash balances to be held, which might be 
made effective by offering for sale land, securities, or old capital assets on hand 
because of the production of previous period. Such demands do not elicit cur- 
rent output. So far as capital assets available from earlier periods are sold to 
“investors” for current use without being replaced, and thus serve in lieu of 
current production, thej^ do not result in an addition to investment (the disin- 
vestment of the seller canceling out the apparent investment of the buyer) but 
rather are simply involved in an exchange which results ultimate!}' in hoarding. 
This follow's from the fact that current investment for the economy must be 
defined as the algebraic sum of investments and disinvestments by all investing 
units. 
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tion, or distinguishable segment of current investment demand, 
deserves especial mention— namely, the consumer finance de- 
mand. In the modern economy, invcstablc funds arc sought not 
only by business enterprises which wish to invest in capital goods 
for production of further output for sale, but also by individuals 
who wish to borrow to augment their current purchases of con- 
sumer goods. Such loans arc sought principally to finance the 
purchase of expensive durable goods but are also sought to 
finance the acquisition of a wide range of items more frequently 
purchased. The demand for such loans expresses itself as a 
schedule of amounts sought, per period of lime, at various rates 
of interest. The psychological origin of such a demand is pre- 
sumably a preference by the borrowers for present goods (real 
income) as compared to future goods. They are willing to pay 
a rate of interest, thus somewhat reducing their eventual total 
spending power, in order to have money to spend now, when 
they borrow, instead of later, when they repay. The demand for 
consumer loans is thought not to be very sensitive to the rate of 
interest, but there Is nevertheless presumably some interest elas- 
ticity, so that the demand for funds for consumer finance, /«, 
might appear In any period as in Figure 54. This would show 
that, in the period of reference, certain amounts of dollars for 
consumer loans would be demanded at \'arious rates of interest. 

This demand schedule, like that for investment in capital 
goods, however, is also subject to satiability, so that reference 
is again necessary' to gross and net demands. “Starting from 
scratch,” as it were, a new demand for consumer finance would 
create a net requirement for investablc funds. But if the initial 
borrowers are supplied with funds, in sucxceding periods their 
repayments wall furnish funds for new loans. It follows that if, 
from year to year, for example, people as a whole always de- 
manded new* consumer loans of 5 billion dollars, a year would 
soon be reached where repayments exactly balanced new loans, 
and where there would be no net additional demand for funds. 
Gross investment would ju^^t equal reinvestment at this point. 
Let us, therefore, understand the schedule /r as a gross invest- 
ment demand schedule for investablc funds in any given period. 
The position of this schedule will be dependent primarily on 
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level of income — shifting right with increasing income and 
with declining income. 

orresponding to this will be an equilibrium rate of reinvest- 
it, represented by the dotted line in Figure 54, which is in 
:t the rate of repayments of past loans in the current period. 
,ny stationary situation, where income remains constant from 
od to period, the gross consumer loan investrnent at any 
ig rate of interest will quickly become equal to the reinvest- 
it or repayment rate, and no net investment demand will 
r. Thus, in stable income and interest situations, we have a 
ip of firms — ^let us call them finance companies— with a 
:n supply of funds in investment which regularly rotates 
n one consumer loan to another, and there tends to be no 
:stment or disinvestment. With movements of income, how- 
', there will be shifts of the gross investment schedule, T, 
y from equilibrium, resulting, while income is on -the move, 
let investment or disinvestment. Net investment will mean 
additional funds, above those previously invested and now 
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There are, of course, added potential demands for investable 
funds, resulting from the offering for sale of any existent assets 
— old securities, capital goods already on hand, and land — ^by 
those who own them, which must be added to the combined 
gross investment demand (/) to obtain the aggregate “demand 
for investable funds” current at any time. (These yield a rate of 
interest by selling at a discounted present value of their expected 
future returns, regardless of their essentially irrelevant original 
cost, if any.) We will discuss such demands in the following 
chapter. By and large, however, they are distinguished from 
investment demand (/) in that they do not lead necessarily to 
the expenditure of the funds acquired on current output of 
either consumption or investment goods. Basically, they are 
simply demands for liquid balances, and although some of the 

the true total. Such disinvestment offsets are implicitly deducted in our defini- 
tion of aross investment demand. 



CHAPTER J2 


INTEREST, MONEY, AND 
EMPLOYMENT 


In discussing (.lie intricacies of investment and the use of 
capital goods, we have so far dealt mainly with the determinants 
of the demand for capital goods and the corresponding demand 
for invcstablc funds at various rates of interest. We have not 
yet explained what the interest rate will be which determines the 
extent to which any particular demand will be exploited. We 
have temporarily assumed, however, for purposes of argument, 
a “given” rate of interest, or in effect, a fcrjcctly clastic suffly 
of jiinds at some arbitrarily fixed interest rate. This would mean 
that those seeking funds for investment could secure as many or 
as few funds as they desired without changing this fixed interest 
charge on money. Although this assumption is not entirely accu- 
rate, it is useful for two reasons. First, by neglecting variations 
in the interest rate, and assuming it to be an arbitrary fixed price, 
one can demonstrate as we have done that the demands for in- 
vestable fujids for gross investment in capital goods and for con- 
sumer loans arc quite determinate at any such rate, that, with 
dynamic change, they may vary systematically over time even 
though the interest rate is quite inflexible, and that, in stationary 
conditions, these demands arc entirely satiable, so that at any 
positive rate of interest net investment eventually tends toward 
zero. All of these things arc quite true even though the rate of 
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system is, at least within considerable limits, quite able to sup- 
port any chosen rate of interest. Furthermore, governments are 
showing an increasing disposition, for political and fiscal reasons 
which we need not detail here, to support low and relatively 
inflexible rates of interest for long periods of time. The student 
in a hurry could thus do much worse than to enunciate as his 
theor}^ of the determination of the interest rate that it is set and 
maintained by the central bank. 

If this were a fully correct and adequate statement, our dis- 
cussion of capital investment might be concluded here — an 
analysis of investment and the use of capital goods based on the 
supposition of an arbitrarily given and supported money rate of 
interest. There are t\vo reasons, however, for going a step fur- 
ther with the matter. 

In the first place, the central bank is not the only source of 
loanable funds in the economy, or the only potential arena for 
the determination of the rate of interest on money. There are 
also the cash balances held by individuals and businesses, and 
the savings of these parties out of income, both of which may 
be loaned in various amounts at various rates of interest. When 
the central bank sets and maintains a rate of interest — which it 
is able to do — other sources of funds must adjust to this rate. 
Savings and cash balances must reach equilibrium with the bank 
rate, and the central bank must participate in the process of ad- 
justment as necessary to support its interest rate. There is thus 
a good deal concealed beneath the plausible observation that the 
bank sets the rate of interest, and this merits some investigation. 

Second, the central bank, by supporting any specific rate of 
interest, may commit itself either to supplying to or withdraw- 
ing from the economy a certain amount of funds, because, at the 
interest rate it supports, the supply of funds from nonbank 
sources does not balance the demand therefor. Such additions or 
withdrawals of money to or from the economy may influence the 
level of money income and employment. The consequences of 
the fixing of the rate of interest by the central bank require some 
analysis. More generally, the whole interrelationship of the 
supply of funds, the interest rate, and the flow of money in- 
come should be considered, and as a part of this consideration the 
role of the banking system should be determined and evaluated. 
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To clarify the issues posed It should be convenient to examine 
the determination of the rate of interest first on the assumption 
that the central bank and connected banking system is “neutral,” 
or does not participate in the process, and second on the assump- 
tion that it does. Bj' neutrality or nonparticipation of the bank- 
ing sj’stcm we will mean in effect that the amount of funds or 
rnoney in the economy is given and fixed, that the banks effec- 
tively avoid adding to or subtracting from the amount of money 
held in the economy. This is the correct definition, since the 
banks in effect do participate in interest-rate determination only 
by changing the supply of funds. Our first approximation to a 
theory of interest uall thus suppose a situation where all invest- 
able funds are supplied from nonbank sources. 

niE SUPPLY OF lS^’tSTABLE FUNDS FROM S.AMNC 

In this circumstance, the rate of interest will in effect be dc- 
tennined by the nonbank demands for and supplies of invcstablc 
funds, and our main task is to examine the character of these 
demands and supplies. We have already referred to the prin- 
cipal investment demands and to their determinants, and have 
seen that they can be precisely expressed only as related to finite 
intcr\'als of time. The same is true of supplies of funds. A first 
step, therefore, is to define a unit time intci^'al for which an 
interest rate is to be determined. This done, we may anaij’zc its 
determination first for such a period and then over a succession 
of such periods toward a possible “equilibrium” period. 

The unit time period for analj-sts is convcnicntlj’ defined as 
the intcn.'al required to complete one circuit in circular flow of 
economic life — for the average “working^’ dollar in circulation 
(excluding idle cash balances u-ithhcld from circulation) to dr- 
culate from income recipients, through e.xpenditurc on goods 
and sennees, through factor payments, and thus back as income. 
Each such time period may be defined as beginning just after 
money income rcdpicnts have received a round of money income 
payments. It thus begins wth expenditure out of money income 
just received. Includes the production and deliver)' of real out- 
put corresponding to this expenditure, and ends as the expendi- 
tures of the beginning of the period arrive back as money income 
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payments in the hands of factors of production. The succeeding 
period begins at this point, and so forth.^ 

The demand for investable funds in any current peripd de- 
pends upon the “going level” of real income, upon whether in- 
come has been changing or constant, and upon the level of 
money prices. By this we must mean that it depends upon the 
money income and the real income of the immediately preced- 
ing period, as they are frojected by exfectation into the current 
interval, and also upon whether over immediately past periods 
income has been rising, falling, or remaining at a constant level. 
The gross demand schedule for investment in capital goods, 
then will be made up of a reinvestment component which de- 
pends upon the size of the capital stock and its durability and 
the expected current level of real income, and of a net invest- 
ment component which depends upon current or recent changes 
in real income, to which total investment is as yet unadjusted, 
and upon the rate and character of dynamic changes in tech- 
niques and products, supplies of resources, and so forth. The 
consumer finance demand, /c, will depend primarily on the ex- 
pected level of income and the direction of recent movements 
therein. And both will assume money magnitudes corresponding 
to the current price level, as inherited from the immediately 
preceding period. Combining Ig and A, we have for any current 
period a combined schedule of demands for investable funds, 7, 
which shows the amounts of investable funds borrowers will 
demand at various interest rates in this period for the purposes 
indicated. 

^ The period is thus defined as the length of time which it takes expenditure, 
on the average, to elicit output and to become disposable income to persons and 
to firms retaining gross profits. Reality is artificially simplified by supposing 
that all income recipients get incomes at a single date rather than in staggered 
fashion through time, and that all income dollars circulate through the system 
of enterprises at the speed of the average dollar in circulation. The period may 
alternatively be defined as the average period of circuit of all money in exist- 
ence, or that of all money less “idle” money, without altering the principal 
conclusions of the subsequent analysis 5 we will here regard the period as the 
average circuit period of active money, excluding idle cash balances. For pur- 
poses of simplified exposition, we •will disregard any difference between the 
circuit periods of consumption and of investment expenditures, tentatively 
assuming it away. 
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These arc not necessarily the only components of the current 
demand for funds, but before turning to others, we may examine 
certain logically parallel sources of supply. These arc in effect 
javmgj, or a supplj’ of funds sai'cd out of income — prcdselj* out 
of the income received Just at the outset of the current period. 

Saving for a period of time may be defined for this purpose 
as the money income available for expenditure in that period 
less the amount actually spent on consumption (other than con- 
sumption financed by consumer loans). The economy receives at 
the beginning of the period, and has available for expenditure 
during the period, let us say, $ 1 ,000,000. It spends on consump- 
tion (before expenditures financed by consumer loans) $800,000. 
Then it has saved during this period <200,000. What is the 
character of this supply of saving^ 

For the economy as a whole, gross taring is made up of busi- 
ness saving and indiridual taring. For any period, business firms 
as a group will have received a certain gross money income and 
out of this they pay, or distribute as indiridual incomes, wages, 
interest, rents, and a part or all of current profits. The differ- 
ence which they retain is hiishiess gross savings, and is made up 
of accumulations of funds for the replacement of capital goods 
and of the earnings (interest, rents, profits, etc.), which con- 
stitute the undistributed net income of indiridual owners. Since 
we include consumer finance companies in the over-all picture, 
gross saving will include for them repayments of past loans 
held on hand for reinvestment. This business gross saving for 
the economy is presumably related to income and relatively 
insensitive to the rate of interest. Firms uall tend to set aside 
almost automatically as gross saring a reinvestment allotment 
sufficient to maintain investment (unless net losses prevent this), 
and ordinarilv in addition a portion of the owners^ net income 
for retention in the business. Business gross saving will thus 
varj’ with the real income of the economy and also with the 
money price level as these affect business earnings and reinvest- 
ment requirements; on the a\'enige it should represent an 
amount equal to the equilibrium rate of reinvestment plus some 
net savin? of undistributed earnings, which also %‘ary with ag- 
crecatc income. This saring is probably not \xr\- responrive to 
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the rate of interest, howeverj the disposition of business firms 
to distribute their gross earnings instead of retaining them will 
not be much affected by interest rate changes. 

Coming into any current time interval, then, there is an 
amoimt of business saving, representing business gross money 
income of the preceding period undistributed to individuals. 
This is an amount depending basically upon the total level of 
Investment and the going level of real income for the economy." 
It assumes a magnitude as a certain number of dollars of saving 
when the going money price level is given. Represented as a 
supply schedule, this saving appears as an inelastic supply un- 
affected by the rate of interest — Sb in Figure 56. This schedule 
occupies a ^ven position with the current going real and money 
income and given money prices; it would shift in positive re- 
sponse to fluctuations in real income, and also would change 
with changes in the money price level. 

- And also upon the distribution of income between profits and other shares, 
as this influences the amount of earnings available for net business saving. 
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Figure 57 


Indindual sa\*ing is the second component of total sanng, 
and it wall represent the share of the money income received 
by indi\*iduals— corresponding to gross income less business sav- 
ing—which they do not spend on consumption in the period In 
which it becomes a\'ai!ablc for expenditure. (Consumption is 
for this purpose defined as exclusive of that financed by con- 
sumer loans.) Such individual saving evidently has a clear po'i- 
tive relation to the real income of the economy, as shown in 
Figure 57. This relation, however, should be carefully defined. 
S.iving in the sense here employed refers alwav-s to an amount 
of monev received at the end of the preceding period, available 
for expenditure in the current period, and not spent on con- 
sumption during the current period. The general relation of such 
$avui<x to real income is that it will increase with increases in real 
income and decrease with decreases in real income, provided 
alwavs that other things: influencing saving remain equal — in 
particxilar that money prices remain unchanged as real income 
varies. If money prices are constant, cverv* variation in real in- 
come is matched bv a corresponding variation in money income, 
and under these conditions there is a direct relation between 
money saved and moncy-and-real-incomc (variations in money 
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income exactly reflecting the variations in real income). If real 
income varies while money prices do not remain constant, this 
means essentially that a definite change has occurred in the value 
of the economy’s output as measured in dollars of constant 'pur- 
chasing power {i.e.y adjusting for changes in the money price 
level), whereas no necessarily corresponding change in money 
income has occurred. Then it holds that there is an identical 
direct relation of money saved as measured in dollars of con- 
stant purchasing power — i.e.^ of the purchasing power of money 
saved — to value of income measured in dollars of constant pur- 
chasing power (to real income, or to purchasing power of money 
income). The basic relation indicated in Figure 57 is thus one 
of money saving as measured in “adjusted” dollars, or of real 
purchasing power of money saving, to real income, or to real 
purchasing power of money income. It becomes a simple rela- 
tion of unadjusted dollars of saving to real income only on the 
special assumption of a constant money price level.® 

At any git^en interest rate, individual saving in dollars of 
constant purchasing power will tend to vary with variations in 
real income. At any given real income level for the economy, 
such satnng vill have a determinate “adjusted dollar” magni- 
tude and, wth the going money price level, will represent a 
corresponding number of actual dollars. With any current level 
of real and money income, there will be a corresponding amount 
of individual money saving. This amount may be somewhat 
responsive to the rate of interest, in that people will be induced 
to save more by higher interest rates, even though their saving 
depends primarily on income. Thus we may represent a supply 
schedule of individual saving for the current period, out of last 
period’s income, as a schedule Si in Figure 56. This has some 
positive elasticity to interest-rate changes, and will shift (along 
lines indicated by Figure 57) with shifts in income. 

Business gross sa\hng plus individual net saving make up total 
sa\dng for the current period. Schedules S\, and Si are added to 
get a combined saving schedule, S (Fig. 56). This schedule 
shows the amounts of the going money income, as received from 

^ The preceding is emphasized at length because saving represents money or 
mone}' purchasing power not spent on consumption, and not in any direct sense 
an amount of real goods saved (which may differ from money saving). 
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the previous period, which will be “saved”— not spent on 
consumption * — during the current period. 

This is a supply of funds rccciv^ as income which, since it 
is not spent on consumption, becomes potentially a\-ailablc for 
expenditure on investment— that is, to fulfill the demand for 
invcstable funds. It is also a supply which is potentially some- 
what responsive to changes in the interest rate. Do we now 
have enough information to determine the interest rate for a 
single period? We have a combined demand schedule for in- 
vestablc funds, /(=/» + /,), and a corresponding combined sup- 
ply schedule of savang, S {=$» + St), Can we determine the in- 
terest rate at the intersection of these two schedules, as in Figure 
58, at the rate of interest r? It \voiiId be simple if this were so, 
but in general it is not. The rate of interest is not necessarily so 
determined as to equate gross investment and gross saving in any 

* Consumption Mcludin^ expenditure financed br consumer loins. 
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current period. The reason for this is that savings are not auto- 
matically or necessarily invested 5 the fact that income from last 
period is not spent on consumption goods does not mean it must 
go into investment. In effect there may be for the economy as a 
whole net hoarding of currently saved money, or net dishoarding 
of previously saved money (idle cash balances), so that invest- 
ment may exceed or fall short of saving. To explain this possi- 
bility we must refer to certain additional demands for and sup- 
plies of funds which we have not yet taken into account. 

CASH BALANCES, HOARDING, AND LIQUIDITY PREFERENCE 

The crux of the explanation lies in the existence of cash bal- 
ances, in the fact that they can be increased or decreased, and in 
the probability that in certain frequently recurring circumstances 
people will wish to increase or decrease them. At any time there 
is some amount of money in circulation, and by money we mean 
currency, coin, and bank credit, or whatever is freely accepted 
in payment for goods, (We have supposed, by holding banks 
hypothetically neutral, that this amount of money is provision- 
ally fixed for the economy.) This money circulates as payments 
for commodities and factor services through the economy, re- 
sulting in a flow of money income. But not all of it circulates 
all the time. Individuals and business firms throughout the 
economy regularly hold balances of money in “idle” form — 
maintain certain average unspent balances of money. Thus John 
Jones has a monthly salary of $500, which he regularly spends 
for various purposes. But he maintains a minimum cash balance 
of $750 more — his cash account never falls below $750, and 
fluctuates between $1250 immediately after he receives his salary 
down to $750 just before he receives it again. If this is true for 
John Jones, it can be true for the economy. But what does it 
mean for an economy with only a fixed amount of money (M) 
to hold? A given state of idleness of balances for an economy 
essentially means either that a certain share of total M is not 
in active circulation or alternatively that there is a drag on the 
speed of or income velocity of circulation of the total money 
supply — on the average rapidity with which it circulates from 
income payments through the productive system and back to in- 
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come payments again. When we say, therefore, that an economy 
holds a certain amount of idle cash balances, we mean that a 
part of the available money is not circulating regularly or, inter- 
changeably, that the total money supply is circulating at a cer- 
tain restricted income velocity and thus supporting some certain 
corresponding amount of money income per period of time. 

The economy then holds “idle balances’* in a certain quantity 
at any given time. It may obviously increase or decrease its idle 
balances if it so desires. It may add more of the money supply 
to idle balances — i.e., hoard — or it may withdraw previously idle 
money from balances and spend it. Or, to put it in alternative 
form, the economy may spend a given total money supply more 
rapidly or more slowly than it has been doing. Suppose an 
economy has 60 billion dollars of money in existence. In a given 
current state, 20 biillfon of this is heW idle or noncircufating, 
and 40 billion circulates. The circulating or working money has, 
we will suppose, a circuit velocity of three times per year— that 
is, it passes from gross income of enterprises around through 
the economy and back to gross income of enterprises three times 
annually. Gross money income per year is thus 120 billion (40 
times 3). In this circumstance the average income velocity of 
all money is 2, or 120 divided by 60. Now the economy may 
add to its idle balances— suppose it adds 10 billion. Idle bal- 
ances arc now 30 and circulating money 30. If the circuit velocity 
of the latter remains at 3, money income will be 90 per year. 
Or, alternatively, the average income velocity of all money is 
1 14 or 90 divided by 60. It is thus cstabhshed that the economy 
with a given total money supply can hoard or dishoard cash 
balances, and also that hoarding or dishoarding will tend to de- 
crease or increase money expenditure and income. 

The third significant obseiwation is that indiridu.als and busi- 
nesses holding cash b.ilances may wish to increase or decrease 
them. Under certain circumstances, that is, people may prefer 
an addition to their cash holdings to more securities or other 
noncash assets, and thus may hoard. Under other circumstances 
they may prefer to give up some of their previous idle bal- 
ances in return for more securities or other assets and thus may 
dishoard. What is the rule governing this sort of bcharior: 
The ruling motive has been aptly described as the psychological 
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attitude of liquidity frejerence.^ Money is the liquid asset, 
freely exchangeable for all goods, and no other asset or security 
“can make this claim” — to use other assets for spending power 
they must first be converted into cash. This liquidity attribute 
of money gives it a certain premium over other assets for indi- 
viduals and business firms — other things equal, they would 
rather hold money than other assets. They have, moreover, 
certain definite demands or needs for liquidity — for working 
balances, as “reserves” against emergency expenditures or un- 
foreseen reverses, and also, speculatively, against the possibility 
of a fall in the price of securities or assets. 

But the need for liquidity is not a need for a certain absolute 
amount of money 5 it is a variable need or desire, which can be 
more or less completely fulfilled, like the desire for more suits 
of clothes or more theater admissions. Balance holders have not 
only a liquidity preference for cash balances, but a marginal 
rate of liquidity preference for additions to cash balances at any 
given point. This marginal rate of liquidity preference may be 
represented as the interest rate return which balance holders are 
willing to forego to secure a small addition to any given amount 
of balances, or which they demand if they are to give up a small 
amount of balances in return for claims on future payments in 
the form of securities or other assets. In any given income situa- 
tion, the marginal rate of liquidity preference decreases as bal- 
ances are increased, showing additions to balances are worth suc- 
cessively less in interest return foregone. The rational balance 
holder will then adjust his cash holdings so that his marginal 
rate of liquidity preference is equal to the going rate of interest 
return on assets — so that the psychological “yield” of liquidity 
is on the margin equal to the cost of having it in terms of interest 
return foregone. 

If this is so, there will be a negatively sloped demand 
schedule for liquidity, showing, for any given income situation, 
the amounts of balances which people will hold at each rate of 
interest. There will be additions to cash balances as the interest 
rate falls below a certain rate and decreases in cash balances as 
it rises above this level. It appears in effect that an economy of 

^ For the basic development of this notion, see J. M. Kejmes, op. cit.. Chaps. 
15 and 17. 
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such people, ha\nng a desire to hold ash balances which is re- 
lated to the rate of interest, may hoard (add to) balances if the 
rate of interest is “too low,” will hoard less if it rises, will hoard 
nothing at some Intermediate rate, and will dishoard (subtract 
from) balances abot’C (his rate. This is because they increase or 
decrease their idle cask holding} to brin^ their marginal rates 
of liquidity preference into balance \cith any going rale of 
interest. 

The net effect of hoarding on the supply of invcstable funds — 
in addition to or in subtraction from current sanng in any pe- 
riod— an be summarized in a single “hoarding” (or liquidity) 
demand cur\’e, as in Figure 59. The net hoarding cur\-e h shows 
that in a given time period ash balances would be held constant 
at the rate of interest r, that below this rate there would be net 
demand for hoarding in the amounts shown, and that above this 
rate net dishoarding (or an addition to the supply of funds, as 
shown bv the dotted line) would take place in the indiated 
amounts. 
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Such a schedule describes over-all behavior without indicating 
its components, however, so we may clarify the matter a bit if 
we break this net hoarding curve into its major parts. Let us 
look in turn to hoarding by savers, by holders of cash balances, 
and by holders of securities and other assets. Savers, by defini- 
tion, are those who have received an income from the previous 
period and have not spent all of it on consumption. This saving 
adds to their cash balances at once, but it is not automatically 
invested. In effect the savers can either invest their saving, ex- 
changing it for interest-bearing capital or other assets or for 
securities giving claims thereon, or they can hold it in the form 
of cash. Following the liquidity preference logic, there is some 
interest rate at or above which they will invest all their savings. 
But below this rate they will have a demand schedule for hoard- 
ing, showing amounts of their saving they will add to their bal- 
ances at various rates of interest. Now let us turn to balance 
holders — persons or firms which hold certain cash balances from 
the preceding period. Below a certain rate of interest, they will 
surrender none of these balances — ^will invest none of them in 
interest-bearing assets or claims. But above this rate they will 
supply certain increments of funds from these balances, thus 
giving rise to a positively sloping supply curve of funds from 
balances. Since savers and balance holders, however, are in gen- 
eral the same group of individuals and firms, let us aggregate 
the preceding two tendencies. Now we have it that persons and 
firms holding balances and saving may either add to their cash 
balances, or hold these balances constant, or decrease their bal- 
ances — ^by investing in or offering for assets less than, the same 
as, or more than, saving. What they do Vill depend upon the 
rate of interest, and with variations in r we get from savers and 
balance holders a supply schedule of investable funds, DH 
(gross dishoarding) like that shown in Figure 60. 

This schedule reads as follows: At some rate of interest r, 
savers and balance holders as a group will in the current period 
invest just what they save, holding their balances constant. 
Below this rate, they will hoard (as shown by a negative sup- 
ply) , subtracting so much from the supply of saving. Above this 
rate they will make available the additional amounts of invest- 
able funds shown, as they adjust their cash balances to the rate 
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for funds of the sort shown in Figure 61. We label this demand 
curve as H because it represents in effect gross hoarding — i.e., 
the demand for cash balances to be held in idleness in lieu of 
earning assets. (It is possible that some of the funds acquired by 
selling old securities may be turned to current consumption — 
such a fraction of these funds as are so shifted from idleness we 
will neglect, or in effect consider transferred from the or 
hoarding curve, to the consumer-finance fraction (Jc) of the I 
or investment curve.) 

Taking the gross dishoarding curve DH, which represents 
the dishoarding of balance holders and savers, and the gross 
hoarding curve H, together, we have the component demands 
for balances for hoarding and supplies of balances by dishoard- 

per year. For these securities to yield 3 percent, they must sell at $100. But they 
may be sold at a higher price to yield less than 3 percent, or a lower price to 
yield more than 3 percent. Variation in the rate of interest on old securities of 
fixed yield is thus accomplished by a variation in their prices, and fixing of an 
equilibrium market rate on them is a matter of fixing their prices. 
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ing, which together determine the net hoarding propensity of 
the economy in any particular period. If we consider them to- 
gether, as in Figure 62, it is apparent that if the interest rate 
were at the level r, where the two schedules intersect, there 
would be no net hoarding or dishoarding of balances in the 
economy — as much would be hoarded by sellers of old securities 
as \\‘as dishoarded by holders of balances. If the rate of interest 
were above r, there would be net dishoarding, since the sellers 
of old securities would take less to hoard than %vas dishoarded 
by holders of balances. Or in other v^'ords, the total supply of 
funds a\'ailable for current itr.'fjtm<m: would e.tceed sa\‘ing 
above this interest rate. If the rate of interest were less than r, 
there would be net hoarding in the economy, since the sellers 
of old securities would demand more to hoard than 'vas dis- 
hoarded by balance holders, (Below the rate r„ there would be 
additional net hoarding by savers.) Therefore, below the interest 
rate r the supply of funds a\*ailable for in^•estment ts necessarily 
lcs« than sa\-ing, because of net hoarding. It will also be ap- 
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parent that if the supply amounts in the DH schedule were sub- 
tracted from the demand amounts on H at each rate of interest, 
we would get a net hoarding schedule like that shown in Figure 
59. What we have done is thus to break the net hoarding 
schedule into two component parts in order to take explicit ac- 
count of the exchanges of old securities which are a part of the 
process under examination. 

It will be noted that these schedules express marginal rates 
of liquidity preference, for hoarders and dishoarders, in any 
current situation — ^their preferences for perfectly liquid cash over 
securities and other assets. This liquidity preference is not based 
on the risk attached to securities — risk, that is, of default on 
principal amount or interest payments. Such a risk may lead to 
a risk premium which is added to the yield of securities, but 
that is a separate matter.'^ We refer here to the preference for 
liquidity as compared to riskless securities, as based upon the 
desire to hold cash for transactions, for contingencies, and in 
speculation against a future rise in the rate of interest. The posi-. 
tions of these liquidity-preference schedules, moreover, will de- 
pend not only upon people’s habits and attitudes relative to the 
holding of cash balances but also on the relative abundance of 
cash to satisfy their liquidity needs. The relative abundance of 
cash, in turn, will depend upon the ratio of the amount of money 
in circulation and the level of money Income per period of time. 
Idle cash balances will be larger or smaller as the money supply 
is greater or less in relation to money income. The positions of 
the H and DH schedules will therefore depend upon the supply 
of money, the size of money income, the volume of securities 
in existence, and people’s liquidity attitudes. 

THE RATE OF INTEREST FOR A SINGLE PERIOD 

How, now, does the Introduction of these tendencies to hoard 
or dishoard, as represented in these demand and supply sched- 
ules for cash balances, influence the determination of the interest 
rate? We may consider this question first for a given time pe- 
riod, where there is a given amount of money in circulation and 

^ This is discussed on pp. 425-429 below. 
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v’hcrc a certain moncj’ and real income has been Inherited from 
the preceding period. In this period, the interest rate will evi- 
dentJf be determined at such a level as to equate the aggregate 
demand for and the aggregate supply of investable funds. But 
the aggregate demand for investable funds Includes not only 
investment demand /, but al‘o a demand for liquid balances H\ 
and the aggregate supply of investable funds includes not only 
savings, 5, but a supply of liquid balances, DH. And, what is 
most important, the interest rate which equates the aggregate 
demand and supply need not be such as to produce equality be- 
tween saving and inve5.tment. There may be net hoarding or 
dishoarding. In fact, there will be one or the other if the interest 
rate which would make for no hoarding (where H equals DH) 
is different from the interest rate which would equate saving and 
investment (where 5 equals /). In this event, the equilibrium 
rate as determined by aggregate supply and aggregate demand 
will fall between these levels, and there nail be a discrcpanc)’ 
between investment and sa\nng, positive or negative, which will 
be balanced by an identical amount of dishoarfing or hoarding 
of balances. [As we proceed with the discussion from this point 
we tvill for brevit)* drop certain modlf>ang expressions previ- 
ously attached to the term “investment’’^ and by “investment” 
(unmodified) we 'rill refer to / as preriously defined, or, in 
other words, to “gross investment c.xpenditure of the current 
period,” including current net investment plus current reinvest- 
ment both in capital goods and in consumer finance. This is the 
releiunt investment concept in anal)-zing the demand for and use 
of funds in any current period.) 

This is easily demonstrated as follows. In any time period, 
we have a given investment demand schedule, /, representing 
amounts of funds to be invested and spent for output in this 
period in addition to consumption, and also a given saring 
schedule, Sy representing amounts of money income not spent 
on consumption and thus ai’aihblc for investment or hoarding 
in this period. Alow, these schedules would determine an in- 
terest rale r„ as in Figure 63, and saring and investment would 
be equal. Further wc have a demand schedule for funds, //, 
representing amounts of funds to be demanded in this pericxi not 
for spending but for additions to balances, and 2 supply schedule 
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Figure 63 


of funds, D//, showing amounts of funds to be supplied from 
cash balances in addition to saving. This latter pair of schedules 
alone would determine an interest rate r 2 , as in Figure 63, an 
equilibrium marginal rate of liquidity preference between bal- 
ances and old securities. The aggregate demand for funds, 
however, is Investment plus hoarding demand (/ + H)^ which 
may be represented as AA'. And the aggregate supply of funds 
is saving plus dishoarding {S + DH), or 52'. The equilibrium 
Interest rate for the period is evidently determined at the in- 
tersection of the A and 2 schedules (Fig. 63) and this rate, r, 
necessarily falls between and At this rate of interest, 
although the aggregate demand and supply for funds will bal- 
ance, it is not necessary that investment, /, be equal to saving, S, 
nor that gross hoarding, //, equal gross dishoarding, DH^ since 
the interest rates which would balance the respective demand- 
supply pairs are not necessarily Identical. In the case illustrated, 
for example, savings (oj) is greater than investment (o/) by 
the amount A, at the equilibrium rate, and this is exactly coun- 
terbalanced by the difference, dh^ between gross hoarding {oh) 
and gross dishoarding {od). In effect, an amount equal to the 
excess of saving over investment is hoarded in the net, by savers 
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occurs will change from the income of the preceding period. If 
investment exceeds saving, money income will increase j if in- 
vestment is less than saving, money income will fall. (The in- 
crease or decrease is matched by a fall or rise in cash balances.) 
Money income will in effect move from period to period until 
it reaches a level at which saving equals investment. And con- 
currently, prices, real income, and employment will also tend to 
adjust, since changes in money income must induce correspond- 
ing changes in either prices or physical output. 

This is important for two reasons. First, out of the interaction 
of saving and investment there may be determined, after a 
number of periods, an equilibrium level of money income, and 
possibly of employment. The process of money income, price, 
and employment adjustments must be traced to determine the 
character of such an equilibrium. Second, the rate of interest 
itself cannot be viewed as finally determined until money income 
has reached a stable resting place. So long as saving and invest- 
ment are unequal from period to period, continued income 
movements will produce changes in the rate of interest, and the 
equilibrium value of this rate cannot be said to be fuUy deter- 
mined until Income reaches an equilibrium value. 

THE BANK RATE OF INTEREST 

Before turning to these Issues, we should add further to our 
analysis of interest-rate determination in any given time period. 
To this point we have argued on the assumption that the amount 
of money (which we may designate as NT) was fixed in the 
economy. By so doing we have abstracted from the operation of 
the banking system, the essential function of which is to supply 
money, in the form of bank credits, to the economy. It is recog- 
nized that the banking system, as governed or influenced by the 
central bank, may either create new money, which is added to 
the circulation, or retract the supply of money. Money or credit 
creation is accomplished by the banks by making loans or by 
buying securities, in return for which they set up credits or 
“deposits” which pass as money j retraction of the money supply 
is effected by “calling” loans for repayment or by selling securi- 
ties, thus canceling out an equivalent amount of credits or de- 
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posits. The banks are thus a potential source of Investable funds, 
and also, alternatively, act as potential agents in taking such 
funds off the market. How do the banks affect the determina- 
tion of the rate of interest? 

The general effect of bank action is revealed by inquiring 
what the effect is upon the interest rate in a given period if the 
banking system succeeds in increasing or diminishing the supply 
of money. Suppose the current equilibrium interest rate, with 
given M, is at the rate r shown in Figure 63 above. An increased 
amount of money would obviously reduce this rate. With more 
money in circulation the liquidity needs of persons, relative to 
the going money income, would be more fully satisfied, and 
therefore the supply of funds from balances DH would shift 
outward and down and the demand for hoarding H would be 
decreased. This would result in a fall in the rate of interest and 
a new equilibrium with larger investment and smaller saving. 
Correspondingly, a decreased M would mean that liquidity 
needs were less fully satisfied} the supply of balances would be 
decreased and the demand for hoarding increased, and the rate 
of interest would tend to rise. By changing the amount of money 
in circulation, the banking system may thus affect the rate of 
interest and also the relation of saving to investment. 

The banking system does not operate, however, by arbitrarily 
adding or withdrawing money from the economy. It operates 
by charging a bank rate of interest and by supporting this rate 
and thus making it effective for the whole economy. It does this 
by loaning or accepting repayment of loans, or buying or selling 
securities, in whatever amounts are necessary to support its rate. 
More specifically, the central bank — ^which is represented in this 
country by the Federal Reserve System — establishes and sup- 
ports such ar\ interest rate, making it roughly effective for the 
various commercial banks of the system by regulating the amount 
of “reserves” that they hold and the interest rate at which these 
reserves can be acquired, as well as by participating directly or 
indirectly to some extent in the security markets. It is thus gen- 
erally true, though subject to numerous exceptions of detail, to 
say that “the bank” — i.e.j the governmentally controlled cen- 
tral bank — sets the rate of interest for the economy. 
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Let US investigate this process to see what it implies. In an 
economy with a given income and provisionally given money 
supply, we will suppose for one time period the existence of the 
primary determinants of the current interest rate, /, 5, and 

DHj as shown in Figure 63 above. We reproduce such a family 
of demands and supplies of investable funds in Figure 64. The 
interest rate which will prevail in the absence of any bank bor- 
rowing or lending is here r, where the aggregate demand and 
supply for funds is in balance. Now if the banking system sets 
r as its own rate, there will currently (at this income) be no net 
movement of funds in or out of the banks — they will be called 
upon neither to buy nor sell securities, neither to loan nor recall 
loans, in the net, and will in effect pursue a “neutral” policy. 
Suppose, however, that by design or accident the banks are not 
neutral, and set a lower or a higher rate. If the banks set and 
support a lower rate r', they will be called upon, in the current 
period to which the demand and supply schedules refer, to 
supply funds by loaning or by buying securities, in the amount 
ab^ the discrepancy between the supply and demand for invest- 
able funds from nonbank sources at this rate. In effect, they 
would have to add the amount cd to the net hoarding of cash 
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balances, plus the amount ef to investment, in order to sustain 
the rate r. 

If I and S are uneqtial at r\ as shown, income will, of course, 
move, and the bank trill face a somewhat altered situation in the 
next period. If the bank sets a higher rate than r, at r", the 
opposite situation prevails. The supply of funds from nonbank 
sources will exceed demand, and the bank trill be obliged to but' 
securities or retract loans in the amount of the difference, thus 
restricting the amount of monev in circulation. In general, the 
banks can support any rate of interest as a fixed price in the 
economy so long as they are able and willing, from period to 
period, to buy or sell sufficient securities to support this rate. 
"When the rate of interest is fixed by the banks, the amount of 
money becomes a \ariable which adjusts to the p^e^■aiHng con 
ditions of demand and supply for funds. 

It will be well to remember, however, that we have referred 
explicitly so far only to a single time period of bank operations. 
A succession of periods with changing income and a changing 
amount of money introduce additional problems. While we are 
considering a single period, however, we may as well inquire 
whether the bank may not, by setting its interest rate appropri- 
ately, stahHizff income by equating saving and investment. In the 
case illustrated in Figure 64- above, for e.xample, cannot the bank 
set its rate at r», at which S would be equal to /, and thus insure a 
stabilitv of income from this period to the next, from that period 
to the following, and so forth? Assuming that the bank wishes 
to do so (in this case to pre\-ent a decline in income), it should 
be able to stabilize income from one period to another so long 
as it can supply loans or buy securities suffidenth' to meet all 
unsatisfied liquidit\' demands at this rate of interest. Conversel\-, 
if 7 tends to exceed 5, at the equilibrium rate of interest (r) as 
determined hv exclusively nonbank demand and supph', and a 
hisher rate of interest is required to equalize them, the bank can 
support such a rate and staHlize income so long as it is willing 
and able to sell securities demanded at this rate, suffidently to 
relieve people of the “excess” liquiditt' they hold. Now is it 
reasonable to suppose that the bank is generall)' aMe thus to sta- 
bilize income, against increases or declines, if it so chooses: 
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The answer is not necessarily affirmative. As for reducing the 
interest rate to correct a situation where S exceeds I, the bank 
may be unable to do this, either for the given period or over a 
succession of periods. If I and S can be equated only at a nega- 
tive or zero rate of interest — ^if they intersect only at or below 
a zero rate — the bank will be practically unable to equate them, 
since zero or negative interest rates are evidently inconsistent 
with a controlled supply of money. Similarly, it may also be 
unable to equate S and / if the interest rate at which they bal- 
ance is quite low, and if at this rate the demand for liquid bal- 
ances becomes insatiably large. It is possible, that is, that below 
some certain positive interest rate the demand for liquid balances 
(by those who would borrow from or sell securities to the bank) 
becomes very elastic, so that the bank would be unwilling or un- 
able (perhaps because of legal reserve requirements) to supply 
enough funds to support this rate. Regardless of how much 
money it pumped into the system from period to period, the 
demand for balances would still exceed the nonbank supply, and 
the bank would eventually reach the limit of its resources and 
have to raise the rate. Thus unless the saving and investment 
schedules are sufficiently interest-elastic to intersect at some rate 
above such a positive “psychological minimum” rate, the bank 
may be unable to make them balance and to prevent the decline 
of income. There is thus a definite theoretical limit on the power 
of the banking system to curtail the downward movement of 
the level of income. 

Suppose, conversely, that in the current balance as determined 
without bank participation, 7 exceeds S. Is the bank always able 
to raise the interest rate sufficiently to bring savings and invest- 
ment into balance? It may again be powerless if at very high 
rates of interest there is a very large supply of liquid balances- 
which it will be called upon to assume, by selling securities or 
by calling loans. Thus, if the supply of balances becomes very 
elastic above a certain interest rate, the bank may not be in pos- 
session of sufficient callable loans and salable securities to sup- 
port a higher rate. Then if I and S intersect above this rate, the 
bank will be literally unable to forestall a rise in income, unless- 
the government is willing to create high-yield securities spe- 
cifically for the purpose of obtaining funds to impound or tO' 
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the first place, as we have noted, there are theoretical maximum 
and minimum limits upon the bank rate of interest, set by the 
character of liquidity preferences. These limits may be narrowed 
if there are legal limitations on the amount of credit which the 
banking system is allowed to create. Further, it must be remem- 
bered that the central bank can only guess at any current time 
what the proper rate of interest is — it may well err in this re- 
gard in spite of the best intentions. 

Three other practical limitations should also be noted. First, 
the banking system can fully control rates on all types of securi- 
ties only so far as it deals in all of them. If it is limited to buy- 
ing and selling only short-term securities, its influence on the 
yields of long-term securities will be only indirect. Then loans 
for long-term purposes may carry different rates than the bank 
rate if the market anticipates rising or falling interest rates in 
the future. Second, the central bank, as an agent of the govern- 
ment, may find it inexpedient to change the interest rate — espe- 
cially to raise it — ^because of the effect of such increases on the 
government debt. A marked rise in the rate of interest would 
depress the price of publicly held fixed-yield government bonds, 
and might thus lessen confidence in the government. Finally, 
since increases in the interest rate adversely affect those holding 
all fixed-yield securities, so far as they may wish to sell them 
(a rising interest rate means falling security prices), the unpopu- 
larity of an increase in interest rates above conventional levels 
may operate to discourage such an increase. In practice, there- 
fore, and especially when a large government debt is held by the 
public, the bank rate of interest may tend to be rather inflexible 
at some level not exceeding the yield rate on government 
securities. 

We thus return to our initial observation that the rate of 
interest in general is determined by the central bank. To this 
we may add that although in theory it may be set at various rates 
depending on the level of employment, it tends increasingly in 
recent times to be set at some relatively low level and held at 
or near that level rather inflexibly over time. In this circum- 
stance, the interest rate becomes a relatively fixed price (at some 
level high enough to forestall indefinitely large demands for 
liquidity) and the demand and supply for funds in any period is 
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Figure 65 

tiorij the bank rate may be viewed alternatively as being set equal 
to or greater or less than the rate at which saving will equal in- 
vestment. A higher or lower rate might be set by design, or by 
accident, or because of the inability of the bank (theoretically 
or practically) to set the rate In any event, in the absence 
of the ability plus the inclination of the banking system to sup- 
port a rate equal to r,,, S will not be equal to I in any initial 
income situation. Let us view the rate of interest as set by the 
banks alternatively at rn, and rg, in Figure 65, and consider 
the consequences. 

Support of the bank rate at the level rn will result in an 
equality of S and / and therefore in the stability of money in- 
come from the first period to next. The reason for this is that 
gross saving subtractions and gross investment additions to in- 
come are just in balance at rn. Suppose that the total gross in- 
come flow for a period as it arrives as sales receipts of enter- 
prises is 80 billion dollars. Out of this, business gross savings 
are 10 billion, so that enterprises pay as income to individuals 
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70 billion. Out of their 70 billion personal incomes, individuals 
save 5 billion at the rate rn and spend 65 billion on consump- 
tion. Total savings are thus 15 billion. If now exactly 15 billion 
of funds are devoted to investment spending — let us say rein- 
vestment of 8 billion, net investment in capital goods of 4 bil- 
lion, and net consumer finance additions of 3 billion — an addi- 
tional 15 billion of expenditure will be generated. Total ex- 
penditure of the period will be 65 billion consumption out of 
Income plus IS billion investment, and therefore the sales re- 
ceipts of enterprises in the succeeding period will again be 80 
billion. The money income flow w!l have remained constant 
over the two periods because saving is balanced by investment. 

Suppose, however, that the bank rate is set at a lower rate, 
r,, perhaps because the bank wishes to generate a rise in income, 
or perhaps because it is practically unable to raise its rate. Then 
7 will exceed S. Business plus personal saving is lower, Jet us 
say, at a total of 10 billion, while investment of all sorts is 
higher, at 20 billion. Now the consumption expenditure from 
the 80 billion dollar gross income flow is 70 billion, and is aug- 
mented by an investment expenditure of 20 billion. The income 
of the succeeding period will rise to 90 billion. An excess of 7 
over 5 causes a rise of income, accompanied almost certainly by 
an increase in the amount of money in circulation as the banks 
meet the difference between the total demand for funds and the 
total supply from nonbank sources. Conversely, a bank rate set 
at To would result in an excess of 5 over 7 and a decline in 
money income. Such a rate might be set deliberately, or because 
7 and .S' Intersected at a lower rate than the bank could main- 
tain. If business plus individual savings were higher at 20 bil- 
lion, and investment lower at 10 billion, consumption out of 
80 billion initial income would be 60, plus 10 of investment 
expenditure, so that money income in the succeeding period 
would decline to 70 billion. 

Generalizing, it is obvious that if, at the going interest rate, 
5 equals 7, money income remains constantj if S is greater than 
7, money income fallsi if 7 is greater than S, money income 
rises. Inequality of S and 7 causes money income to move; 
equality allows it to remain stable. Money income will move 
iiniil saving becomes equal to investment. Moreover, a free- 
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moving rate of interest will not prevent such money income 
movements, and a bank rate of interest may by necessity or by 
choice be set so as to allow them. 

THE EQUILIBRIUM OF MONEY INCOME 

Our first step has been to observe the conditions which will 
begin a movement of money income. Where does this move- 
ment end.^ If the money income from the end of period 1 is 80 
billion, and if in period 2, 70 billion is consumed and 20 billion 
invested, the income of period 2 becomes 90 billion. But what 
of periods 3 and 4 — what is the saving-investment relation 
there? Can .S and I be expected to -become equal after a succes- 
sion of income movements, and if so at what point? 

The analysis from this point forward is complicated by the 
fact that movements in money income (set off by inequality of 
S and I) may cause changes in both S and /, and (in the absence 
of fixed bank policy) in the interest rate. Supposing the interest 
rate to be held fixed by the bank throughout, we must take 
account of the response of the investment demand schedule and 
of the saving supply schedule to the movement of money in- 
come. What is the character of these responses? Movements in 
money income will cause I and S to change because of the re- 
sultant changes in employment and real Income in the economy 
and the resultant changes in money prices.® For short-term 
analysis account must also be taken of investment changes based 
on the anticipation of or speculation on further real income or 
price changes, but we will neglect this here. When money in- 
come increases (because I initially exceeds S) this must induce 
a rise either in employment or in money prices or in both, and 
a decline in money income will elicit a decline in either or both. 
It will be convenient to isolate the effect upon saving and invest- 
ment of an induced price change and of an induced change in 
employment and real income. Let us first abstract from the 

® The resultant change in money prices involves a change in monej' factor 
prices, and some coo;?sponding change in money commodity prices, which may 
also involve somc^iange in the relation of commodity to factor prices and in 
profits. 
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effect of money income changes on prices, and center attention 
entirely on their effects on real income and employment. 

In effect, let us assume an economy with a given rigid money 
price level, which will not change in response to changes in 
money income. This would involve given money factor prices 
and given price-cost relationships for commodities. (We will 
provisionally neglect any changes in price-cost relationships 
which are implicit in income movements.) The assumption is 
logically tenable so long as money income does not continue to 
rise after full employment is reached. In this economy we begin 
with some initial money income, to which there corresponds, at 
given prices, a certain level of employment and real income, 
inherited from the immediately preening period. At this money 
and real income level, the current period has a given supply 
schedule of money savings and a given money demand schedule 
for investment, and also a bank rate of interest, at which saving 
and investment are by supposition unequal. Money income 
therefore changes, money prices remaining fixed and employ- 
ment changing in response. How, now, will money saving and 
investment respond to the resulting identical changes in money 
and real income? This Is a useful question, first because in many 
situations money prices are in fact relatively rigid and also be- 
cause answering it may allow us to determine the net effect of 
real income movement on saving and investment of funds. 

The response of saving to a change in real income is thought 
to be fairly predictable} that is, money saved as measured in 
dollars of constant purchasing power will be positively asso- 
ciated with real income (which is money income as measured in 
dollars of constant purchasing power).’® Saving so measured will 
increase as real income Increases and decrease with real income 
decreases. Gross saving so measured tends at any given rate of 
interest to follow a relationslup to gross real income about like 
that described by the line S, in Figure 66 (where S is gross 
saving in dollars of constant purchasing power and T is gross 
real income). That is, at some verj' small level of income, oh, 
the economy saves nothing, being so poor that it must consume 
its entire current gross income. Business saving for reinvestment 
w-as discussed on pp. 372-374. 


^"TTiis relation 
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is thus insufudent to maintain the stock of capital goods at the 
level reached through past investments, and individual net 
saving is zero or less; their sum, gross saving, drops to zero. 
Above this minimal level, each increment in real income will 
result in a corresponding but smaller increment in gross saving, 
roughly in a straight-line relationship, so that the ratio of an 
increment in saving to a corresponding increment in real income 
remains constant for successive changes in income.^’^ This increase 
in saving reflects both an increase in business saving for reinvest- 
ment and an increase in net saving from net income. As this net 
saving increases, gross saving becomes successively larger than 
that required for reinvestment alone. Thus the dotted line R 
in Figure 66 might represent the rate of business saving neces- 
sary for an equilibrium rate of reinvestment (just to maintain 
the capital stock) at various levels of income, on the supposition 
that the total stock to be maintained increases directly with 
income. To the left of the intersection of Sff and R, gross saving 
is less than the equilibrium rate of reinvestment, net saving 
is negative, and the capital stock is consumed to some extent. 
To the right of this intersection, net saving in the economy 

It Is possible that saving’ increases at an increasing rate against income, so< 
that the line S,j v.'ould curve upward. 
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which also means that the demand for investabJe funds as meas- 
ured in dollars of constant purchasing power vdlJ respond posi- 
tively to changes in real income. (If the money price level 
changes, the actual money investment demand will vary in re- 
sponse to this change, but the investment demand in adjusted 
dollars will not necessarily be affected.) Under the special 
assumption that the money price level is constant, however, no 
adjustment need be made for price changes, and it follows that 
there is a direct relation between actual dollars of money de- 
manded for investment and the level of real-and-money income. 

Follovv'ing this assumption, let us look at reinvestment and 
net investment demand for funds. The reinvestment demand in 
any initial situation v/ill depend upon the level of past invest- 
ment in capital goods (and in consumer finance) and will tend 
to equaUthe rate of reinvestment saving. As money-and-real 
income increases, and with it the accumulation of past invest- 
ments, reinvestment demand tends to rise proportionally, keep- 
ing pace with reinvestment saving. As far as reinvestment goes. 
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therefore, the demand for and supply of funds tend to remain 
roughly in balance despite increasing income/’ 

The rate of net investment, or position of the net invest- 
ment demand schedule, depends in any initial situation upon 
the accumulated opportunities offered by technological change, 
product development, and so forth. Now net investment de- 
mand will increase in response to increasing money-and-real 
income for two reasons. First, any going opportunities for net 
investment at the initial level of income will be greater at a 
higher income level. This w'ill account for some shift in the 
investment demand schedule in response to increasing income. 
Second, all investment will tend to be increased as money-and- 
real income increases, to adapt the stock of capital goods (and 
consumer finance) to a higher level of output. This will cause 
an added net investment demand while income is increasing, but 
this source of net investment demand will vanish once income 
stops increasing and simply remains at a higher level. Thus, at 
a money-and-real income level of 100 billion, the economy may 
require 200 billion as a total accumulation of investments in 
capital goods, and at 150 billion income it may require 300 bil- 
lion of accumulated investment. While the economy moves from 
100 to 150 billion income, then, there will be a net investment 
demand of 100 billion. Once it is stabilized at the new higher 
income level, there will be no such net investment demand 
remaining.** 

An increase in money-and-real income will thus cause any 
existing net investment demand to be somewhat larger, and at 
the same time create an additional but quickly satiable net invest- 
ment demand to adjust the supply of capital goods to the larger 
income. As a whole net investment demand will respond posi- 
tively to changes in income, but part of this response will be 
transitory and tend to vanish w’hen income approaches stability 
at a higher level. Net investment is thus positively related to 

**\Ve provisionally neglect short-term diKxepancies of reins estment demand 
and reins estment sasing, sshich should be taken into account in more detailed 
treatments of the theory of employment. 

** See Hansen, op. nV., Chap. 12, for a di<cussion of the relation of invest- 
ment demand to change in income. 
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incomCj but, except for periods of income movement, it is rela- 
tively inflexible. 

Considering reinvestment and net investment together, the 
net investment gap between gross investment and reinvestment 
is not likely to widen so much, as money-and-real income in- 
creases, as does the gap betv^een gross saving and reinvestment 
saving. Net investment does not respond to income changes, 
except transitionally, as much as does net saving — hence gross 
investment is less responsive to income than gross saving. As 
money-and-real income increases, net saving inevitably increases 
and remains up, but net investment increases less, or at any rate 
only temporarily, so that it can maintain a smaller increase than 
net sa\ang. 

This brief and somewhat sketchy sun^ey of the relation of 
investment to income suggests that if we were to trace the move- 
ment of income in detail, we should have to take into account 
short-run -fluctuations in investment engendered by income 
movements as well as longer run xiltimate shifts in investment. 
It is not our intention here to examine this and other aspects of 
the theor}^ of fluctuations. We will therefore be content with 
the general obser^^ations on the relation of saving and invest- 
ment to movements in real income: 

1. that gross saving will increase and decrease directly with 
increases and decreases in money-and-real income. 

2. that gross investment will also increase and decrease with 
money-and-real income, but ordinarily by smaller amounts. 

Let us now return to our initial question — the process of ad- 
justment of money and real income (with given money prices) 
to an initial inequalit}'’ of saving and investment. Suppose that, 
in a given situation and with the bank rate of interest r, gross 
investment (D exceeds gross saving (■S'l), as in Figure 68. 
Mone}^ and real income therefore increase. But as income rises, 
period by period, saving increases, and at the same time invest- 
ment increases, though on the average at a lesser rate. Thus in 
a second period the schedules shift to I 2 . and where the in- 
vestment still exceeds saving, but by a smaller amount. Income 
continues to rise until, in some period 3, saving (i’s) becomes 
equal to investment (A). When this point is reached, money- 
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and-real income will tend to be stable $0 long as investment de« 
mand remains at the same level. 

In effect, money-and-real income moves until saving out of 
Income becomes equal to investment. This Is equally true of 
situations where there is an initial excess of saving over invest- 
ment — here income will decline, and n-ith it sanng (rapidly) 
and investment (less rapid!} ), until at some lower income sav- 
ing is equal to investment. 

We thus have two cs^^ntial propositions. One, which is ob- 
^^ous, is that an inequalit}' of sa^-ing and in^xstment will result 
in a movement in money and real income tiKiil sa\'ing and in- 
^■estment become equal. The second, perhaps less obvious, is 
that some movement in monc}'^md-real income (given rnoney 
prices) will tend to bring them into equaliU’, beause saring is 
more responsive to real income flian is investment. Trom the 
two propositions we derive the idea of at: e^uUibrium of 
real income, which real income would tend to reach with any 
civen set of money prices- Gi'*cn surii prices, money and real 
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have argued toward an equilibrium level o£ employment. The 
basic determinants of this equilibrium of employment are the 
relation of saving to real income and the behavior of real invest- 
ment demand. Assuming given money prices, we explicitly trace 
the adjustment to equilibrium of money income in response to 
money saving and investment. But the saving and investment 
adjustments rest basically on real income changes (as opposed 
to price changes), and the equilibrium money income reached 
carries with it a corresponding equilibrium level of employment. 

Second, this equilibrium level of employment may be less 
than full employment. Full-employment income can be sus- 
tained only if the saving from such income is not greater than 
the currently corresponding rate of investment. Suppose that at 
a level of income sufficient to sustain full employment (^.g., a 
money income of 200 with given prices) the economy will save 
25 percent (50 in money at the same prices). Then investment 
must be at least 25 percent of income (50 per period) at the 
full-employment income of 200, or that level of employment 
cannot be sustained. If investment will not rise above 20, em- 
ployment and income will decline to that level where saving is 
20, and involuntary unemployment will occur. Why cannot full 
employment automatically be sustained? There are two recipro- 
cating reasons. First, investment does not automatically emerge 
in sufficient amounts to absorb the savings from income. The 
general rate of investment depends in considerable part on the 
net investment demand for new capital goods, and this in turn 
emerges mainly in response to dynamic change in techniques, 
products, and so forth. In the absence of a sufficient pace of such 
change, net investment demand may be small and gross invest- 
ment thus relatively reduced in amount, for any level of real 
income. Second, the rate of saving is linked in definite fashion 
to the level of real income. With the given bank interest rate 
assumed, the economy will save a relatively high proportion of 
a full-employment income, and diminishing amounts from 
smaller incomes. Thus a shortage of investment opportunity 
does not lead to a restriction of saving at a high income level; 
it leads rather to a reduction of income. With a reduced invest- 
ment demand, the economy cannot sustain full employment be- 
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cause it insists upon sa\*ing “too much” of its income at that 
level of employment.** 

A third implication of the general principle is that an excess 
of investment over sa\*ing at the income where full emplo\ment 
is reached means that the assumption of ricid monev pri«s is 
no longer tenable. In effect, if such a discrepancy' continues at 
full employment, a rise in money income must continue and will 
be matdied by a corresponding rise in money prices — by infla- 
tion. It should be noted, however, that a balance of investment 
and saring may very often be reached short of full employment, 
so that the necessity of changing mone\' prices is not encountered. 

Fourth, an investment demand which changes over time will 
tend to induce a changing level of emplovment. New net invest- 
ment demands arise prindpilly from dynamic changes in tech- 
niques and the like, but each additional demand is satiable and 
as time passes must be supplanted by others. With a 'varying 
pace of dynamic change in the economy, investment demand and 
the rate of investment will fluauate. If there is a relatively fixed 
relation of saving to income, then income and employment will 
tend to fluctuate oImj. In periods of a higher rate of investment, 
employment will tend to be high; if investment is small, em- 
ployment will be low. Given the relation of saring to income 
(and assuming given money prices), the rate of mvestment de- 
termines the rate of employment. 

Fifth, movements of money income as it adapts to a changing 
state of investment demand (gi^'en money prices and \vith a 
gi\'en bank rate of interest) uill be accompanied by ^■ariatio^s 
in the amount of monev in circulation, as the banks buy or sell 
securities to maintain the balance between the total demand for 
and supplv of in^-cstable funds. Thub a nsing money income and 
employment %vill be matched by some corresponding rise in bank 
loans or bv securirv purchases by banks, and a decline in income 

'♦TVe arjns'rrnt as prr«rtfd cTpIicidy asecs-^ a £i?d «it of isttrest. Ii 
should S: rotfd that it cuv apply «;cal!y well wrh a xarahle rate of istrret. 
That B, istert^t rate reductiors nay cot balance sasaa^ ard inxtstnent at full 
er*p!oxTne.nt ireeme becau<e (l) sasicg ard inxMcert iray respond in rather 
Inelastic fashion to imerest rate tbanses hoarsLcg will cocticce in 

spite of low rates), ard (C) the total demand for Iiq3!d.*y wCl tend to pre- 
x-ect the reduct 'on of the tnte*e«t rate beyond a certain pos.'tix-e trinlacm. 
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by some decline in bank loans or by security sales by banks. It 
is not necessarily true that the exact difference bet^^een invest- 
ment and saving be supplied or retracted by banks in each pe- 
riod, since there may be also some net hoarding or dishoarding 
of balances. But this difference will be in large part counter- 
balanced by expansion or contraction of the money supply. 

It is worth noting in this connection that even with a fixed 
supply of money an equilibrium level of emplo)anent would 
be struck in much the same fashion, so as to equate saving and 
investment. Income would still move until these two became 
■equal. But with a fixed money supply, the interest rate would 
also move as the ratio of money income to the money supplj- 
varied (thus changing marginal liquidity preference) — ^it would 
rise with an increasing income and fall with a declining income. 
This adjustment of the interest rate would cooperate with the 
adjustment in income to equalize saving and investment, and 
would thus tend to reduce the amplitude of income movements. 
Money income changes wotJd then be accomplished entirely by 
variations in the velocity of circulation of the given money 
supply. 

Summarizing our argument to this point, we have pointed out 
that, with given money prices, saving need not necessarily equal 
investment at all levels of money or real income. This is true 
either Mth a fixed supply of money and a free interest rate, or 
with a fixed interest rate and a variable money supply. If saving 
and investment are unequal, money income, and with it real 
Income and employment, will tend to move until they become 
equal. There is then some eqmlihrmm real income and employ- 
ment, the level of which is determined by the relation of saving 
to real income, and by the size of investment demand and its 
response to real income changes. With given money prices, 
mone)7 income and employment move to such a level that sav- 
ing equals investment. This level maj^ (or may not) involve 
involuntar}' unemployment. With the bank rate of interest also 
given, the equilibrium level of money income vdll be matched 
by some corresponding amount of money as supplied b)^ the 
banks. 

This covers the adjustment of money and real income on the 
supposition that there are given and fixed money prices. On this 
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assumption, it is possible to reach fairly definite conclusions con- 
cerning the simultaneous equilibrium of saving, investment, and 
income. In what respects is our analysis altered if we recognize 
that money prices may rise under the influence of increasing 
money income and fall with declining money income or because 
of severe unemployment? This is an important question, since, 
until the effect of money price changes is admitted, a tme 
equilibrium of money income and of employment is hardly 
established, 

MONEY PRICE CHANGES AND THE LEVEL OF EMPLOYMENT 

The principal impact of money price changes upon the deter- 
mination of money income and employment stems from their 
effects on money investment and money saving. A general rise 
or fall in money prices will cause some change in the amount 
of money investment corresponding to a given real investment 
demand, and in the amount of money saving corresponding to 
a given real income. If we are initially in a period where income 
is 100, consumption 80, saring 20, and investment 30, money 
income necessarily rises, reaching a level of 110 in the following 
period. If this rise in income results entirely in a price increase 
(of 10 percent), real income and employment and the interest 
rate remaining the same, and if the r^ demand for investment 
goods remains the same, money investment should now be 33. 
If people’s saving habits relative to real incomes are unaltered, 
sa^fing should be 22. The rise of money income would then con- 
tinue, since money investment and money sa\nng have responded 
directly to changes In the price level. 

We may expect in general that a rising money price level 
(rising in response, ordinarily, to an increase in money income) 
will elidt some corresponding upward shifts in money invest- 
ment and saring, and that a dedining money price level ufil] 
have the opposite effect. As the economy moves through time, 
and as money income is changed because of inequalities of sav- 
ing and investment, the movements of money income and em- 
ployment are much complicated by this fact. Money prices are 
ordinarily not rigid, and money sa\nng and investment thus 
change in response both to real income changes and to changes 
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in the price level. When we can no longer assume rigid money 
prices, we must appraise in detail the effects of changes in these 
prices. 

Precise appraisal of the effects of money price changes on 
investment and income requires that v/e distinguish between 
the effects of a changed price level per se, and the effects of 
anticipations of further price change, as they may arise from 
changes already experienced. A higher general price level, if it 
is expected to be maintained, tends to cause an upward adjust- 
ment in the money dimension of everything — ^more moneys is 
paid for given goods, a higher money wage corresponds to a 
given real v/age, and investment and saving are similarly af- 
fected. Except so far as the structv.re of prices is altered by 
alteration of the price level and if the interest rate is inflexibly’’ 
given, the changed price level may^ thus imply^ nothing further 
than a changed moneys income. There is no necessary resultant 
alteration in output or employment, and no necessary resultant 
change in the relathnsM'p of saving to investment, even though 
the money' dimension of both may' be increased. If this is true, 
a higher price level per se (with given interest rate) does not 
alter any' pre-existing tendency of employ'ment to rise, and a 
lower price level does not overcome a pre-existing tendency' of 
employment to fall. Changing price levels accentuate the tend- 
ency' of money rncorne to change but tend to be neutral in their 
effects on employ'ment, so long as vse overlook anticifation of 
further price change, or speculation on price changes}' 

This is the position taken by J. M. Key'nes when he holds 
in effect that, speculative matters aside, the money price level is 
neutral in the determination of equilibrium employ'ment — ^that 
real income and employ'ment will move to a determinate level 
reg'ardless of the level of money' prices with any' given interest 
rate. This is essentially' because employ'ment depends upon the 
relation of saving to investment, and because -money' price 
changes tend to affect both saving and investment proportion- 

This is provided the supply of money is perfectly elastic at the going' rate 
of interest, so that a changing price level does not alter the interest rate or the 
marginal rate of liquidity preference — a situation tvhich holds as long as the 
bank supports a certain^ inflexible rate of interest. 

^'General Theor- Employment, Interest, and- Money, Chaps. 19-21. 
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ately, leanng their relationship unaltered, U in a giN-en situa- 
tion in\-estment is imuriant at 40 per period, income is 100, and 
sa\-ing is 20 percent of any income, then in the al>ence of anv 
money factor price changes, money income would rise to 200 
per period. At this income, sa\*ing would become 40 and equal 
investment. This 200 of money income we will suppose sufficient 
to support an emplo)Tnent of resources of 1000; thus the equi- 
librium employment is 1000 with given monev factor prices. 
Suppose, instead, that as money income rises from the initial 
sitxution just described, money factor prices also rise for some 
reason, eventuallv doubling their prenous \'nJues. This will tend 
to cause money investment per f>eriod to rise to SO, since the 
same real in\*estment will require twice the monev at doubled 
capital goods prices. Money income will therefore ri«e to 400, 
at which money $a\*ing will equal SO. But at doubled money 
factor prices, an income of 400 will support only 1000 of em- 
ployment, and the cmplovment equilibrium is unaltered. The 
only effect of the rising price level is to accentuate the increase 
in monej* income, and, at a given bank interest rate, to elidt the 
creation of more credit money. The determination of the equi- 
librium level of emploi-ment and real income is as »/ there had 
been a rigid mone\ price le\‘eJ— only monsy income levels and 
movements are affected by price changes. The economy tends- to 
mo\e to a determinate level of employment regardless of what 
happens to the money pnce level. 

The application of this argument to falling money prices is 
perhaos the most interesting. Wc hai-e already indicated that 
n-ith given money prices an underemployment equilibrium can 
occur. That is, the rate of m\'estment can be insufficient to ab- 
sorb saring from fuli-emploianent income, a-nd income and cm- 
ploiTuent decline until sacang does equal investment. The ques- 
tion naturally arises whether a fall in money prices can now 
increase the le%'el of emploament. Consistent with the preceding 
argument, the answer is no. A decrease in prices causes a pro- 
fortionate decline in money im-estment; hence monev income 
declines proportionately to the drop in prices, and employment 
is unaffected. So long as there is some given level of real invest- 
ment demand (so that money investment simply varies directly 
with price changes) and so long as there is som.e given relation 
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of saving to real income, money price reductions will not cause 
an increase in employment. They will lead only to declines in 
money income, and, with a fixed bank rate of interest, to a con- 
traction of the money supply. 

This argument is perfectly valid as far as it goes. Higher or 
lower money price levels per se will not affect the level of em- 
ployment, unless they influence the real investment demand or 
the fundamental relation of saving to real income. In saying this, 
we emphasize that money price changes do not influence employ- 
ment levels. Perhaps it may be well to emphasize also that they 
do influence money income changes. Thus the rise in money 
income generated by an initial excess of investment over saving 
would ordinarily be fairly limited if money prices were rigid. 
But if money prices rise with rising income, the increase of 
money income is accentuated and may proceed to a much higher 
(theoretically unlimited) point. Correspondingly, where invest- 
ment is less than saving, successive declines in money prices may 
lead to an Indefinitely declining money income. The conse- 
quences of a rising money price level are particularly significant 
when such a rise is virtually forced by an excess of investment 
over saving after full employment has already been reached. 
Of central importance, however, is the tendency of employment 
and real income to move to an equilibrium level largely regard- 
less of associated movements in money prices. 

This general conclusion concerning the effect of money price 
changes is potentially deficient, however, in three respects. It 
overlooks the effects of speculation on price change; it assumes 
a given bank rate of interest; and it neglects associated changes 
in the price structure. 

Speculation on future price change may, of course, have a 
considerable effect on the current amount of investment. The 
expectation of higher money prices over some future interval 
will generally stimulate current investment, as buyers acquire 
capital goods before their prices rise. This applies both to durable 
equipment, like machinery, which may be bought “in advance,” 
and to inventories, which may be bought and held for a price 
increase. Conversely, the expectation of lower money prices over 
some future interval will reduce current investment, as the pur- 
chase of capital goods is postponed. It follows that a part of the 
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immediate importance of money price changes, as they result 
from changing money income, will stem from the anticipations 
they create with respect to further changes. 

These effects, however, are not alw’ays easily predicted. When 
prices are rising with rising money income, some anticipation of 
further price increases is ordinarily created, and this will tend 
currently to induce a greater than proportionate increase in 
money investmentj thus a 10-perccnt price increase might lead 
to a 20- or 30-percent increase in money investment because of 
advance buying. Conversely, a decline in prices may lead to a 
greater than proportionate decrease in money investment. So 
far as this is true, money price movements, as they respond to 
money income movements, will tend to accentuate the current 
discrepancies between investment and saving and to lead to more 
severe and prolonged movements of both money income and 
employment. On the other hand, a continued rise of money 
prices to an unaccustomed high level may create the anticipation 
of an eventual decline, and a decline of money prices to ab- 
normal lows may cause investors to anticipate an eventual price 
rise. When these “contrar)’” expectations become operative, 
price movements tend to narrow the gap between investment 
and saving and to arrest further movements of money income 
and employment. It is partly because of such contrar)’ expecta- 
tions that a progressive inflation or deflation of money income 
and prices may tend ultimately to be self-stopping. It is also for 
this reason that severe declines in money factor prices may pro- 
vide some stimulus to investment and employment. Our conclu- 
sions concerning the neutrality of the price level in the deter- 
mination of equilibrium employment must thus be modified to 
allow for the effects of “speculation” on investment. 

A second assumption limiting these conclusions is that of a 
fixed bank rate of interest and its concomitant, a flexible money 
supply. This is not a serious limitation, since the interest rate is 
maintained rather inflexibly by the banking sj-stem under mo^t 
circumstances. If, however, the money supply should be rather 
inflexible beyond certain limits, so that the interest rate moved 
freely, the following amendments to our argument would have 
to be introduced. Rising money prices, generating additions to 
money income, would put Increasing pressure on money balance? 
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and cause the rate of mterest to increase, thus putting some drag 
on the increase of investment and income. Falling money prices 
would release money for balances and depress the rate of in- 
terest, thus tempering the decline of investment and income. 
The amplitude of movements in money income and employ- 
ment is thus less augmented by price changes when the money 
supply is fixed than when it is flexible. 

Could falling prices increase employment, via the increase of 
liquid balances, except by depressing the interest rate.? Not un- 
less the accumulation of balances alters the relation of saving to 
real income, causing people to save a smaller proportion of a 
given real income. There is some disagreement on this point, 
but we will suggest here that saving will not be much altered 
by Fquidity, except via changes in the interest rate. In sum, the 
assumption of a fixed interest rate and variable money supply is 
not far from the facts. So far as the facts are otherwise, our main 
conclusions are not seriously altered. 

Attention must also be paid to the possible effects of a chang- 
ing price structure as money factor prices changes. So far we 
have assumed that a money factor price change is accompanied 
by proportionate changes in all other prices, so that price-cost 
relationship and relative income distribution are not seriously 
afiFected — ^in effect, vce have neglected the effects of connected 
changes in the price structure. In a complete theory of income 
and employment these effects are potentially important enough 
to be taken into account. This is particularly true of changes in 
profits which result from price and income mo%'’ements. For 
present purposes, we will simply point to the desirability of such 
elaborations of the theor)'’, which, although they would not 
greatly alter our main conclusions, would make for quite sig- 
nificant amendments in detail. 

INTEREST, INCOME, AND EMPLOYMENT 

Let US now condense our preceding arguments concerning 
interest on money and the level of income and employment. In 
any initial situation of money and real income, it will be true 
either ( 1 ) that, with a given amount of money, the rate of in- 
terest will be SO determined as to equate the demand for and 
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lying this conclusion is the key to the interpretation of transient 
or chronic unemployment, and of fluctuations in employment 
generated by fluctuations in investment. The argument is traced 
only in outline here, and should be pursued in much more de- 
tail. Detailed analysis of a period-by-period sequence of changes 
through time will reveal many phenomena not touched upon 
here, so that the preceding should be viewed only as a sketchy 
introduction to the analysis of the dynamics of income and em- 
ployment. 

In the general analysis of income distribution in Chapter 10, 
two main problems were outlined : ( 1 ) what determines the 
relative price per unit and the share of income received by each 
factor of production, and (2) what determines the level of em- 
ployment of the factors of production, collectively and severally. 
We were there able to give a broad general answer to the first 
question by indicating that in a competitive economy with full 
employment of several productive factors, all of which were in 
limited supply, relative prices would be determined by technical 
substitution ratios among the factors. With all-round partial em- 
ployment (should it occur for any reason) the same rule seemed 
to apply. To the second question, concerning employment, we 
did not develop an answer. Instead we had only indicated (1) 
that full employment would always ensue if competitive adjust- 
ments of money prices took place and if these adjustments did 
not cause offsetting adjustments in money income, and (2) that 
unemployment might ensue if an appropriate adjustment be- 
tween money income and money prices did not take place, be- 
cause either of money price rigidity or of a failure of income 
recipients as a whole to spend as much as they received. We did 
not, however, develop a theory of the relation of money income 
to money prices and, hence, of the determination of employment. 

Let us now see what we have added to our knowledge on 
these two problems by our investigation of interest and capital. 
The most important addition has been with regard to the de- 
termination of the level of employment. The “factors of pro- 
duction” to be employed at any given time consist of a supply 
of labor, a supply of land, and a supply of existing capital goods. 
These are the productive resources which may be fully em- 
ployed — so that all of them that seek employment at going 
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prices are used— or less than fully employed. In addition, there 
is a supply of investable funds, but as we have seen this does 
not qualify on the same grounds as a factor of production} and 
whether or not such funds are “fully employed” is not an issue, 
or necessarily a meaningful question. The significant question, 
therefore, concerns the level of employment of labor, land, and 
capital goods in the economy— the employment of available 
physical resources. Now u-e have seen that the employment of 
such resources does not, even under competitive conditions, 
automatically move to the full-employment level. Kather, em- 
ployment moves to such a level that saving from the corre- 
sponding real income — the portion of that income not spent 
by income recipients on consumption goods — is equal to invest- 
ment — i.e., the amount spent on capital goods plus loan-financed 
consumption. The level of employment thus depends primarily 
on the rate of real Investment (which may be variable over 
time) and on the relation of saving (as defined) to real income. 
Employment cannot rise above the level where saving equals 
investment. 

This, in turn, implies that the ratio of money prices to money 
income does not adjust to insure full employment. Movements 
in money prices generally will not alter the equilibrium level of 
employment except so far as they engender speculation and thus 
influence investment, or as they influence liquidity and the rate 
of interest. Money income will tend to adapt itself to any ruling 
level of money prices, in such wise as to maintain the same equi- 
librium level of employment — a level determined by real in- 
vestment and the relation of sabring to real income. The rigidity 
of money prices is thus not a significant cause of unemployment, 
except so far as flexibility might bring speculative forces into 
play. There may, of course, be full emplo)Tnent, if investment 
is large enough to balance the saving from full-employment 
income. It is even possible that progressive inflation of money 
income and prices at full employment may result because of a 
current excess of investment over savring at a full-employment 
level. But it is also possible that there may be an equilibrium 
with involuntar)’ unemployment, in which reductions of money 
prices urill reduce money income but will not reduce unemploy- 
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ment/*’ A tentative explanation of the level of employment is 
thus developed, in terms of the determinants of real investment 
and of the relation of saving to real income. This relation deter- 
mines in general the ratio of money income to money prices, 
and thus the level of employment. The absolute level of money 
Income, on the other hand, is determinate only if movements in 
money prices are effectively explained. 

The equilibrium level of employment just described may be 
influenced by the rate of interest on investable funds, as ordi- 
narily set by the banking system. Employment may be some- 
what increased or decreased by lowering or raising the interest 
rate, and by thus influencing saving and investment. But the 
bank rate operates theoretically within a range set by a positive 
theoretical minimum and some positive theoretical maximum, 
and practically within a narrower range. Moreover, neither sav- 
ing nor investment may be particularly elastic to the interest rate 
within this range. Thus the rate of interest, even when sup- 
ported by a reasonably flexible money supply from the banks, 
cannot ordinarily be used to alter seriously the character of a 
given employment equilibrium. 

To the preceding it is necessary to add that employment 
“equilibrium” is not intrinsically a stable thing which tends to 
be perpetuated at a single level over time. It is an expression of 
the tendency of employment in response to any current rate of 
investment, given the relation of saving to real income and given 
the bank rate of interest. Since investment — and particularly its 
net investment component — moves or fluctuates over time, em- 
ployment equilibrium is inclined to be a moving or fluctuating 
equilibrium. Consider the business cycle. 

THE SHARE OF INCOME EARNED AS INTEREST 

The share of the total income stream going to capital goods — 
for their initial purchase and periodic replacement — is largely 
an indirect payment of wages to labor and rents to land. This 
is because capital goods are essentially commodities produced 
with labor and land. This income stream reaches labor and land 
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as they are used to produce capital goods for net additions or 
replacement. If there were no cost of capital goods other than 
the wage and rent payments directly or indirectly involved, all 
income under competitive conditions would go to wages and 
rents, as prices were driven by competition to the level of costs. 
A certain proportion of land and labor would be employed in 
indirect or roundabout fashion to produce capital goods, depend- 
ing upon the character of production techniques, but all income 
would in any event go to wages and rents. There would in long- 
run equilibrium be no profits, and there would be no net or addi- 
tional return on capital goods. 

Any net or additional payment arising from the use of capital 
goods must be in the nature of interest^ and this emerges as a 
share of income because funds must be acquired for investment 
in capital goods, and because there is an interest charge or cost 
which must be paid to secure funds for investment. Interest must 
be paid to acquire funds for investment and to keep them in- 
vested} this payment is included in costs of production} prices 
tend to be adjusted under competition to equal total costs inclu- 
sive of interest} and a part of the income stream thus flows to 
the suppliers of investablc funds. The total share of income 
which flows as interest will thus evidently depend upon the 
supply price of investable funds and on the total volume of 
funds invested. What the supply price of investable funds is or 
would be under various circumstances can be analyzed, but the 
primarily relevant circumstance is that of the modern economy 
with a highly developed central banking system. Here and 
today, the rate of interest is an arbitrary rate set by the banking 
system and supported by a flexible supply of money. It will not 
be lower than some positive minimum at which the demand for 
liquidity would be unlimited, or higher than a maximum at 
which the demand for securities would be greater than the bank- 
ing system can meet, and thus it is limited ultimately by the 
liquidity preference attitudes of the populace. But between these 
limits it tends to be an arbitrary rate set by banks in line with 
over-all economic and political polic)’. 

In recent years, the bank rate (exclusive of risk premiums) 
shou’s a tendency to be relatively stable at levels between V 2 per- 
cent and 2 percent per annum. The maintenance of some such 
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rate, possibly Yith periodic adjustments for var}dng levels of 
employment, essentially means that the supply of investable 
funds tends to be ver}^ elastic or even perfectly elastic at the 
bank rate of interest. That is, funds vrill be supplied in any 
amount ordinarily demanded at the rate the bank is supporting, 
the bank standing ready to meet anj’ demand not met by non- 
bank sources or to absorb an}^ supply not taken by nonbank de- 
mands. Funds thus tend to be in verj^ elastic supply, and in- 
vestors vill tend to earn, net of risk premiums paid to counter- 
balance defaults on principal, the same bank rate of interest, 
more or less regardless of the level of total investment. Given 
this relative^ fixed price of funds — sa}- 2 percent — ^all invested 
money vdll tend to earn a net 2 cents per dollar per annum. The 
total amount of income going as interest Tvill then depend 
mainly on the amount of funds invested, and the share of in- 
come mil depend upon this and upon the ratio of total accumu- 
lated investment to total income. 

Investment of funds occurs primaril)* in capital goods, and 
secondaril}' in consumer loans. Either will }ield a rate of interest 
and protdde the supplier of funds with a share of income while 
his funds are im*ested. The quantit}' of investment in consumer 
loans is not eas}^ to appraise anal}mcall 3 ', but it would appear to 
var}^ roughly with the level of income. Some relative!}'' stable 
though small proportion of total income thus fiows as interest 
on consumer loans. The quantity of investment in capital goods 
tends to reach a limit in any given state of techniques, products, 
population, etc. — ^and within such a state it will var}' somewhat 
with income and emplo}ment. Currently, the quantit}' of invest- 
ment is ver}' large, and the share of business income paid as 
interest is siaable. With progressive changes in techniques, 
population, and so forth, total investment in capital goods has 
tended historical!}' to increase. But because of corresponding in- 
creases in total income, resulting from increases in efficiency and 
in amounts of other factors, the ratio of accum-ulated investment 
to income has not increased indefinitely, and apparently tends 
after a point to become relatively stable. Although the con- 
tinual!}' increasing use of capital goods has raised the amount 
of income paid to interest, it has been matched in part at least 
b}' corresponding increases in wages and rents, so that the share 
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of income going to interest has not increased in proportion. 
Summarizing, it is true, with a relatively fixed interest rate, 
that the share of income going to interest at any current time 
is substantial but limited by the limitation on the demand for 
capital goods and consumer loans, and that the increase of the 
interest proportion of income as accumulated investment in- 
creases over time is retarded or entirely checked by the asso- 
ciated increase in total income."® 

In any event, a certain share of income in a capitalist economy 
flows as interest paid to investors for the investment of their 
funds, and this payment tends on the average to be at a rate on 
invested funds corresponding to the bank rate of interest. Does 
this mean that every investor receives cverj' month a rate cor- 
responding to the current market or bank rate on the current 
valuation of his investment^ This would be true if the amounts 
of capital goods would be currently adjusted without lag to 
changing interest rates, and if all investment contracts and loans 
were continually rewritten from day to day as necessary to ad- 
just for changing money market conditions. 

In fact, of course, neither of these conditions is fully observ'cd, 
and as a consequence the amounts “earned” by capital goods may 
v’ary from the current market rate of interest on originsl invest- 
ment value, and the amounts received by investors as interest 
payments may vary from the current “earnings” on their invest- 
ments. Investments in capital goods which have been made to 
“earn” a 2-pcrccnt rate of interest will continue to )ield at this 
rate even though the market rate of interest later drops to 1 
or rises to 3 percent, until the amount of capital goods can be 
adjusted. Thus the enterprise may currently realize from its 
capital goods an earning different from the current market rate, 
and this discrepanc)' can be corrected only in the long run. 
Further, the money earning on capital goods may varv’ in re- 
sponse to price and income vainations in the economy, so that 
the investment yields more or less than was anticipated at the 
time it was made. Thus a 100-perccnt increase in the price level 

Additional intfrest returns arc of course earned by those who buy non- 
w-astinjr assets (land) at discounted pre^nt value of future rents. We must 
add these to interest returns from capital goods and consumer loans to arrive at 
tlflr full total for the economy. 
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might double the imputed money earning of a $5000 original 
investment in a machine — might double its annual earnings (say 
from $150 to $300) actually raising its “value” to $10,000. If, 
in addition, the investor who supplied the funds holds a $5000 
3-percent bond, he will continue to receive annual interest of 
$150, and the enterprise will receive the balance' of current in- 
terest as a “profit.” The current flow of earnings on capital 
goods may thus deviate from the current rate of interest on 
original investment. Further, the amounts received by investors, 
and especially by creditors on fixed-interest contract, may de- 
viate from current earnings. These discrepancies arise- respec- 
tively from deviations from a previous equilibrium adjustment, 
which influence the Income flow, and from fixed investment con- 
tracts, which put the enterprise in a position to pay to investors 
more or less than current economic interest and to absorb the 
difference. Subject to such qualifications, our generalization con- 
cerning the interest share in income is substantially accurate. 

Who receives the interest share? This is more than a need- 
lessly obvious question, because funds are supplied by banks as 
well as by individuals. The interest share of income, then, flows 
in the first place to individuals who have supplied funds for 
Investment, or to their descendants who Inherit their accumula- 
tions. These accumulations originally tend to result from savings 
out of income, although the income may be variously earned, 
and, if it is large, saving may not result in any perceptible de- 
gree of privation on the part of the saver. Such interest is a 
reward to individuals for accumulating and making available 
funds for investment; it is “needed,” if not to induce saving, at 
any rate to induce investors to part from liquidity. In the second 
place, however, an interest share of income also flows to banks, 
in return for the supply of funds which the)^ create by expand- 
ing their credit. Under modern conditions, a bank is a special 
sort of private business enterprise, licensed and controlled by 
the government, one of whose functions is to create credit. Banks 
are essentially franchised to “manufacture” money, albeit under 
strict limitations, and to make it available in return for an in- 
terest payment. A part of interest is thus a payment to iiivestors 
in banking enterprises, received in connection with the perform- 
ance of this special function. It is worth re-emphasizing that the 
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government, through its central bank organization, undertakes 
to regulate this rate of earning, and thus also the rate of interest 
on individual accumulations of funds. 

Three additional matters now desen-e comment in connection 
with a general discussion of the interest rate: risk premiums, 
monopoly and monopsony in the market for funds and for 
capital goods, and the place of governmental debt in the interest 
picture. 

RISK PRC-MIUMS AND INTEREST 

It has been emphasized at several points in the preceding 
discussion that the interest rate to which we refer is the net 
rate paid for the loan of funds, exclusive of any premium al- 
lowed to cover the risk of loss. This is the “pure” interest rale, 
or payment necessary to secure liquid balances in return for 
securities even though the lender or investor is “100 percent 
certain” of receiving all contracted or expected interest payments 
for the duration of the investment, and also of receiving the 
entire original principal amount at the expiration of the invest- 
ment period. It is the rate payable if the investor is “fully guar- 
anteed” against any risk of loss. “Certainty” may be an inap- 
propriate term for use in referring to the uncertain world, but 
the idea is given meaning if we define a “nskless” loan as one 
for which lenders regard the risk of lo'^ as sufficiently improb- 
able that they disregard It entirely. The standard example for 
a riskless security is a short-term note or bond issued by a finan- 
cially strong and responsible government and backed by the 
taxing power of the state. Here the possibility of default on 
principal or interest is negligible, and the rate which the gov- 
ernment must pav to borrow funds approximates verj’ closely 
a “pure” interest rate. In effect, the government has to pay 
practically nothing as an insurance against risk — what it does pay 
is therefore entirely interest. In recent j'cars, this rate has o^i- 
narily stood, under the influence of a liberal central bank poHc)', 
at 1 percent or less. 

Such a “pure” interest rate must be paid on all loans (and 
under fully competitive conditions should be equal for all of 
them) and' It is to this rate which we have been referring at 
length above. Most loans or investments, however, arc not fully 
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guaranteed against risk. For private or nongovernmental loans 
or investments in general, there is a recognizable possibiBt}' of 
loss — a calculable risk that the enterprise or individual using the 
funds trill not be able to meet interest patmients or to return 
part or all of the principal. Business investments in capital 
goods, for example, are made on the basis of anticipations of 
future earnings. If these anticipations are badlt’ disappointed 
(and the}^ ma}^ be, because the future is never certain) the enter- 
prise mav be unable to recover from past investments as much 
funds as ment into them, and may be unable to repav the prin- 
cipal of loans or to sustain the value of more permanent invest- 
ments. Horn does this possibilit}^ ahect the patmients received 
bv impest ors? 

It logically need not affect them at all, if on the one hand 
(I) investments 'Yere always made with such conservatism or 
consistent abhorrence of the chance of loss that no net risk re- 
mained, or (2) if the firms or Individuals acquiring funds 
alwa}-s “insured” investors against loss, by paying some sort 
of an insurance prenaium to a casualtt- company which in return 
therefor assumed all risks connected with the investment. It 
does, in fact, affect tlie pa}Tnents received by investors because 
investmei^ts involving risk are made aitid because the risk is nor 
ordinarily insured b}' a third part}'. In effect, investors are asked 
to assume the risks and to “insure themselves” against loss, and 
in return for this the^■ are paid, in addition to pure interest, a 
“risk premium” to compensate for the calculated probability ot 
loss. Thus the stated interest payment on a given private security 
is ordinarily a compound of pure interest and risk premium, 
which together make up the gross so-called “interest pa}nnent.” 
Thus if riskless government securities bear 2 percent interest, 
and a corporate bond issued to finance a new venture bears 5 ' 
percent, it ma}^ be inferred that the investors in the latter security 
are being paid 2 percent pure interest, plus a 3-percent premium 
against the risk of partial or total loss, '^hewing the securit}' 
markets as a whole, there will be a great variety of gross 
interest” 3 nelds, representing different degrees of risk and 
correspondingly different premiums offered to compensate for 
them. 
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pure interest plus principal. Investment is set low enough to 
allow for the possibility of an extra gain sufficient to offset pos- 
sible losses. The owners using borrowed money follow the same 
calculation (neglecting differences between the creditors’ and 
their own appraisals of risk); investment is similarly restricted. 
But since the creditors undertake the risk of loss without auto- 
matically sharing in extra gains if they are made, the risk pre- 
mium is explicitly added to the interest rate on loans. Explicit 
risk premiums thus arise only on loan capital, but risk is a “cost” 
and thus has a restrictive effect on investment of all ty'pes, 
whether by owners or creditors. Its total burden for the economy 
is the aggregate of monetary' losses on all unsuccessful ven- 
tures — this loss tends on the average to be borne as a cost by 
the ones that succeed, since they must earn “enough extra” to 
offset this loss and thus still make it attractive for people to 
supply investable funds to enterprise.*’ 

It should not be inferred, of course, that any and all earn- 
ings of the shareholders of enterprises are therefore “normal” 
returns for risk. These may include as well genuine “excess 
profits,” from monopoly or other sources. But the appraisal of 
returns on individual securities must allow for risk premiums 
suffident on the average to offset the burden of losses for invest- 
ments as a whole. 

>IONOPOLY AND MONOPSONY AS THEY AFFECT 
CAPITAL GOODS AND INVESTABLE FUNDS 

We have pursued our disrussion of interest and investment so 
far on the assumption that there is for the whole economy a 
single “competitive” market for funds, unaffected by monopoly 
power on the part of suppliers or monop«>ny power on the part 
of borrowers. Funds would thus be secured for investment 
throughout the economy at the same basic pure rate of interest. 
To what extent do these assumptions lead us into inaccurate 

The present treatment of risk is extremely simplified and omits certain 
sifjnificant phenomena arising from URcertaintj. For suggestions of a more ad- 
\-anced treatment, see A. G. Hart, “Risk, Unccrumiy, and the Unprofiubility 
of Compounding Probabilities,” RfjJmgi •>* the Theory of Income Di:tril>u- 
tion. Chap. 2S. 
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conclusions concerning interest and investment? A full analysis 
of banking operations and of money and security markets, which 
would be essential to the answering of this question, lies outside 
the scope of this volume. Nevertheless it may be useful to com- 
ment briefly on the potential importance of monopoly and 
monopsony in the market for investable funds. 

The meaning of a “competitive” price or interest rate for 
funds is rather special, since it is essentially a rate dictated by 
the central banking sj^stem according to broad principles of 
pollc}^ The central bank endeavors in general to support an 
interest rate and to provide a perfectly elastic supply of funds 
at this rate throughout the economy. All other suppliers of 
funds are in a general way in competition with this rate and 
tend to be forced toward it so far as funds originating with the 
central bank effectively compete with them in supplying par- 
ticular borrowers. The competitive rate is thus the rate sup- 
ported by the central banking system. Monopoly power in sup- 
plying funds would consist of the ability to charge a higher than 
competitive rate; monopsony power would consist of the ability 
either to secure a lower than competitive rate or to negate 
monopoly power and secure a competitive rate in spite of mo- 
nopoly. What we are basically interested in, then, is deviations 
of particular interest rates throughout the economy from the 
rate supported by the central bank. 

Monopolistic deviations may stem potentially from two facts. 
First, the market for funds is not a single unified market acces- 
sible to all borrowers. Rather it is made up of one or more cen- 
tral markets accessible to large borrowers or to securities issued 
by these borrowers, and of a large number of small submarkets 
each with a group of small borrowers who because of geograph- 
ical and institutional barriers do not have full or direct access 
to other submarkets or to the central money markets. Second, 
the various submarkets are not directly supplied by the central 
bank but are only indirectly influenced by it. The specific sup- 
pliers in submarkets may be a few commercial banks or other 
lending institutions which have some monopoly power over the 
borrowers in these markets and can exact what is implicitly a 
higher than competitive rate of interest. For such local markets 
the central bank may attempt to influence the interest rate by 
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supplying the commercial banks with funds at the competitive 
rate. But these and other lending institutions may cvpioit their 
local monopoly position and charge a higher rate to borrowers. 

For many small borrowers in local markets — especially for 
businesses too small to establish a “credit” or risk rating in the 
central markets and for consumers who wish to borrow to finance 
purchases— there may thus be interest rates somewhat in excess 
of the “competitive” level. Such monopoli‘:tic pricing of funds 
is restrictive of investment (or may tend to divert investment 
opportunities to large business firms) and is also a potential 
source of extra earnings to monopolistic suppliers of funds. 

Large borrowers, on the other hand, are not limited to a single 
submarket and generally have access to the central money mar- 
kets of New York. For them, the danger of monopolistic ex- 
ploitation in the supply of funds is decidedly less, both because 
they have access to a x’ariew of suppliers, and because in many 
cases they are big enough that their monopsony buying power 
serves as a protection against e.vploitation. Nevertheless it may 
be noted that in the organization of Investing institutions and 
investment banking in the central markets there are possibilities 
for the monopolistic control of veiy large amounts of funds, 
and that automatic adherence to the “competitive” rate is not 
a foregone conclusion. Mewing the picture as a whole, we must 
take some account of deviations of the interest charge from the 
competitive level on specific loans or classes of loans. Such dona- 
tions are probably not persistent enough or large enough to re- 
quire any serious alteration in our general conclusions. But a 
detailed study of money and interest would reveal a great many 
matters which we hai’e oi’erlooked. 

The potentially most important avenue by which monopoly 
mav affect investment is, in fact, not in the pricing of funds but 
in the pridng of the capital good^ m which funds are itivesicd. 
Such capital goods are produced commodities, and they are often 
produced under monopoh‘‘tic or oligopolistic conditions and sold 
at considerablv hicher than competitive prices. Now the dispo- 
sition of enterprises to invest is based on the economy of substl- 
tutinj; capital-goods services for other scrxices, and the extent 
to which this substitution is carried depends on the relative 
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prices of the alternative sendees. Inclusion of monopoly profits 
in the prices of capital goods raises the ratio of the prices of 
their services to that of others and tends to limit investment. In 
fact, it may do so to a much greater extent than moderate in- 
creases in the interest rate. A 20-percent increase in the price of 
a $100,000 machine lasting ten years adds $2000 per year to the 
cost of using the machine; a 100-percent increase in a 2-percent 
interest rate would be required to have the same effect. So far 
as monopolistic pricing of capital goods occurs — and many of 
the basic “producer” goods industries have highly concentrated 
market structures — it tends to restrict the total amount and the 
current rate of investment. In this way, monopoly may make 
a specific addition to the tendency to unemployment. 

Specific evaluation of the character of capital-goods pricing, 
however, must also take into account the possibility of monop- 
sony and of bilateral monopoly situations. It may be true that 
the purchasers of or investors in capital goods have a monop- 
sony power, in that they can depress the price of these goods by 
restricting their purchases of them. Such monopsony power may 
tend to characterize a number of industries buying capital goods, 
since such industries are often concentrated in structure and their 
firms thus able to influence their buying prices. What influence 
does such monopsony power tend to have in the absence of 
counterbalancing monopoly power? When we investigated the 
idea of monopsony, and of related oligopsony, in Chapter 7, 
we saw that the monopsonist balances m-arginal outlay on the 
monopsonized good against his “demand” for the good. This 
leads generally to a depression of the buying price of the good, 
but the effect on total amount purchased depends on the condi- 
tions of supply for the monopsonized good. If there is a posi- 
tively sloped supply curve, purchases are restricted; if there is 
a negatively sloped supply curve, purchases are increased above 
the competitive level. 

This general principle may be extended to cover monopsony 
purchase of capital goods. If the purchaser faces a positively 
sloped supply curve for the capital good he buys (Fig. 37, p. 
225) he will tend to restrict the degree to which he substitutes 
the capital good for other services, thus restricting investment 
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for any given output," and to restrict his output, so far as in- 
creasing marginal outlay \\ath increasing output contributes to a 
more rapid rise of his own marginal cost of production. For both 
of these reasons, total investment would tend to be restrirted 
by monopsony if the supply curve of the monopsonized good 
were positively sloped. If, on the other hand, there were a nega- 
tively sloped supply, so that the price of the good fell with 
increased output, investment would tend to be enhanced. In the 
case of capital goods, the second situation seems likely to be just 
as common as the first, and the supposition that monopsony has 
a considerable effect on the rate of investment in capital goods 
is not well supported by known facts. 

There are a number of situations, however, where they are 
few bu^'ers and few sellers of capital goods — in effect bilateral 
oligopoly. In this case it seems safe to apply our generalizations 
from Chapter 7 and suggest that the net effea on the rate of 
investment is theoretically indeterminate.** 

Summarizing on departures from competition in the deter- 
mination of interest and investment, we must make a number of 
detailed modifiations of the “competmvc” analysis if we arc to 
come close to the facts of individual cases. The only serious 
modifications, however, concern monopoly and monopsony in 
the pricing of capital goods, and the effects of these conditions 
arc readily taken into account. Otherwise, the conclusions of the 
competitive analjris stand without serious over-all modification. 
We will return to the general effects of monopoly and monop- 
sony pricing of productive factors again in connection with the 
discusrion of labor and land. 

We have pre^^ously referred to the fact that there may be 
not simply a pure rate of interest but a family of pure rales for 
investments over iTinous time periods. The long-term interest 
rate, which might be paid, for example, on bonds of 40-ye3r 
maturity, may differ from that on onc-year loans, and so forth. 
This discrepanc)’ among rates is essenti jly a reflection of antici- 
pations on the part of suppliers and borrowers of funds of an 

*-Thi$ is he now balances the narsvsil outlay on the nonopsotlieJ 

good against the prices of nort-monopsotiieJ goods in determir.ic j the moft 
proSiable rate of insestment. 

See the further discussion of bHatcral iroropoly in Chap. 1 3, 
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crease or decrease in the interest rate over time. Thus i£ the 
rrent rate on short-term loans is 2 percent, the long-term rate 
ill tend to be higher or lower, depending upon whether it is 
pected that future short-term rates will rise or fall. The lender 
ill not tie his money up at 2 percent for 10 years if he feels 
at the average short-term rate over the 10 years will be 3 
;rcent. The borrower will not agree to pay 2 percent for 10 
tars if he feels that the average short-term rate over that time 
ill be 1 percent. The long-term rate for any specific time in- 
rval will tend to represent an average (strictly a kind of geo- 
etric mean) of expected short-term rates over the interval in 
lestion. This expectation refers to an equilibrium marginal 
pectation effective for pricing in the money market. Thus at 
ly time there may be a family of interest rates for loans of 
irious maturities, reflecting the prevailing state of anticipations 
garding future short-term interest rates. Even so, there would 
)t be different rates for different time inter\’-als if the central 
ink undertook to support the same rate for all types of securi- 
;s. The discrepancies can arise because the banking system cen- 
rs frincifally upon short-term loans, and allows the expecta- 
Dns of private investors some free play in the determination 
• longer term rates. The effects of a family of interest rates 
ust be taken into account in any detailed appraisal of invest- 
ent. 


THE GO\tERNI.IENT DEBT, EsTVTSTMENT, AND INTEREST 

We have so far referred to the use of investable funds entirely 
terms of private or nongovernmental investment, undertaken 
^ business enterprises for a profit or by individuals to increase 
leir current purchases of consumer goods. This is the appro- 
bate emphasis in a capitalist economy, where the bulk of invest- 
lent acti-\fity is privately conducted and based on motives of 
[dividual advantage. Nevertheless, the governments under 
hich capitalist economies operate may also borrow funds, po- 
;ndally in very large amounts, to finance routine or emergency 
pienditures. Government debts tend to increase most in times 
E war, when it is politically more expedient to finance arma- 
lent expenditures by borrowing than by taxes. Governmental 
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agencies may also borrow* to finance peacetime expenditures, 
however, especially those on public works, which are generally 
capital investments which pn\’ate enterprise may be reluctant to 
undertake. Under the pressure of prolonged wars, the govern- 
ment debt may easily become comparable in magnitude to the 
total pri\’ate debt, and its accumulation, maintenance, and pos- 
sible repayment may have considerable effects on the level of 
acti\’ity in the pri^’ate economy. 

Additions to the government debt — Current government ex- 
penditures financed by a defidt—constitute an addition to the 
current flow of “investment” in the economy. When the govern- 
ment borrows (from indmduals or banb or both) and spends 
10 billion dollars, this is a gross addition of 10 billion to ex- 
penditure in the economy; so far as the government borrowing 
operation has not caused any curtailment of pmate investment 
or consumption, it is a net addition to expenditure. If the gov- 
ernment is maintaining a fixed interest rate through the central 
bank, and if it docs nothing to encourage sa\nng, most of the 
addition should be net. Government deficit-financed spending, 
Nvith corresponding additions to government debt, thus tends to 
create income in much the same fashion as pri\'ate investment. 
Income for a period will tend to move to the level where sa\’ing 
from it is equal to private investment of the period plus the 
government deficit of the period. The possibility of using gov- 
ernmental deficit finance to create larger income suggests its use 
as a means of lessening unemployment in times of depression 
or chronic stagnation, and it was so used in the period from 1 933 
to 1941. Wartime deficit-financed spending has the same gen- 
eral income-generating effect, but often the wartime deficits are 
so large as to keep income rising (with investment above sanng) 
after full emplojTnent is reached, and thus to propagate con- 
siderable price inflation. Since at least a part of additions to the 
go\*ernment debt will ordinarily go to the banks, the rise in 
income which it generates will be matched by some correspond- 
ing rise in the amount of monej' in drcxdation, and possibly by 
increased liquidity relative to income,** 

For a discussion of the issues nised abos-e, A. II. Hsnsen, Economy 
PolLy enj Full Er^floynfni. 
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Addkions to the government debt thus tend to have the same 
general effect on current income as does private investment. 
What of the effect of the maintenance or “servicing’’ of the debt 
through interest payments? Here v/e must drav/ one distinction. 
So far as the government has invested in revenue-producing 
projeas, such as hydroelectric plants or toll bridges^ its opera- 
tion is very much like that of a private enterprise, in that it col- 
lects from users of the service and disburses interest payments 
along v.'ith other costs. So far as its investments are not revenue- 
producing, hovever, either because the expenditure results in no 
jastinn assets — as in the case of munitions — or because it is not 

O ^ 

expedient to collect directly for the service — as in the case of 
m-any educational or recreational projects — ^then the debt must 
be sen/iced from tax revenues. In this case, a share of income is 
diverted from taxpayers and paid as interest to government 
bondholders. Since VWrJd War II, an important portion of the 
total “interest” share in income is so collected and paid to bond- 
holding individuals and banks. The burden of this interest pay- 
ment is borne by people not necessarily in proportion to benefits 
accruing from the original investment, but in such proportions 
as are determined by the principles of taxation in effect. The 
“cost” is borne in a manner determined by governmental deci- 
sion rather than by a free market. Large government debts thus 
tend to introduce an important inflexible element into the pat- 
tern of income distribution, and to make taxation an important 
instrument in redistributing income in accordance vrith a rather 
fixed pattern. 

The repayment of the principal of a government debt is by 
no means ine\'itable, since it may be “refunded” indefinitely 
over the future. When repayments are undertaken, they may 
tend in general to have the reverse effect from additions to debt. 
That is, tax revenues v/hkh in part at least tend to reduce con- 
sumption spending are used to redeem bonds as they mature, 
and the former bondholders (including banks) vrili tend not to 
spend most of their redemption payments on consumption. 
Thus debt repayment tends in general to be a deflationary or 
income-destroying operation and is best undertaken in periods 
of superabundant income. The preceding few remarks, however, 
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THE THEORY OF FACTOR PRICING 
AS APPLIED TO RENTS AND 
Vv^AGES 


A reraaLtung task in this analysis of pricing and income is to 
consider somevnat more specifically the determination of the 
labor share in income, "^^'ages, and the share paid to resource 
ovrners as rents. Under modern conditions of bdateral monopoly 
bargaining in most labor markets, not too much can be learned 
by the a priori anal}'tical methods to vrhich this volume is de- 
voted. For Imowledge of vrage determination, we must at 
present rest heavil}' upon the largel}’' unsj^stematized obsenna- 
tion of individual cases. But it may be useful to consider briefly 
some general aspects of the problem of wage determination and 
to ezamine at the same time the theoiy'’ of rent. 

Let us see how the analysis before us is related to that con- 
tained in preceding chapters. The volume to this point has been 
concerned with the folio'.ving matters: 

1- The general determination of commodity prices and of 
their relation to factor prices (costs of production), with 
some given flov/ of money income (Chaps. 4 to 9). 

2. The adjustment of factor prices and employment of fee- 
tors, relative to any given level of money income, under 
conditions of pure competition (Chap. 10). For this pur- 
pose, each factor was viewed as some inanimate basic com- 
modit}" with given supply conditions. 
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3. The determination of the use of apital goods in connec- 
tion Avith labor and land (Chap. 11). 

4. The determination of the level of money income and 
employment relative to any given level of factor prices 
(including the interest rate as given), and also of the gen- 
eral relation of factor pnees, mono income, and employ- 
ment where all ma\ \'ary ^Chap. 12). 

In the preceding chapter it appeared that with any ghen 
level of ^vages, rent, and interest, the relation of saving to in- 
\*estment could be of several different sorts and correspondinely 
have several different results. One possibility is that there may- 
be a tendenc)' to “overemployment.” That is, investment may 
tend to exceed saving persistently at the gi%en level of factor 
prices even when full employment is reached, so that the ag- 
gregate demand price for goods contmuallv runs ahead of the 
aggregate supply price. Then there would be a progressively 
expanding money income, a tendency- to rising factor and com- 
modity' prices, and a dyTumic process of e.vpansion, “at full 
employment,” which would not be easily stabilized. A second 
possibility* is that of a tendency to “underemploy-ment,” or in- 
voluntary* unemployment. That is, investment may e.xcced sav- 
ing at 3 full-employment real income and eqyiaj saving only if 
employment and real income fall below thb level. Then not all 
factors which wish to be can be employed at any going level of 
mo.nev factor prices. This situation is also dynamically un«table 
yinless money factor prices (or at any rate one major price, like 
yvages) are pecsed or ricid, and thus become a pivot point for 
a stable yinderemployment equilibrium. In the absence of such 
factor-price rigidity, there yvould tend to be a dynamic process 
of contraction of money income and of falling prices, with some 
nonelimlnable margin of involuntary' unemployment. 

In ether of these two cases, there is no certain suble equi- 
librium relation of factor prices to commodity prices, or of one 
factor price to another. .At the best there are virtual equilibrium 
tendencies (as of a full-cmpIoyme.nt equilibrium) which may- 
be approximated, though poorly, in the process of dyr-amic 
change. We thus have no dependable theory of pricing, for fac- 
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tors or commodities^ to appty to situations of dynamic insta- 
bility of income and employment. 

A tnird possible result, However, is that there will be stable 
equilibrium for the economj^ just at the level of full employ- 
ment. That is, investment may equal saving when all fectors 
which wish to work at some going level of factor prices are 
emplo}"ed, and the aggregate dem,and price for goods will equal 
their aggregate supply price from period to period through time. 
An}' initial level of money income is then self-sustaining at a 
constant level through time. A flexible interest rate may create 
a certain limited range within which such an equilibrium may 
occur, but an investment demand which will put the economy 
within this range is more or less a happy coincidence. Stability 
at full employment is thus not a major probability for a free- 
enterprise econom}^, which is like!}' to be involved in dynamic 
instabilit}" on one side or the other of this potential eqmbbrium 
range. 

Should a stable full-employment equilibrium be attained, 
however, an equilibrium adjustment of commodity to factor 
prices and of factor prices to each other is possible, and then 
certain definite generabzations concerning price relationships can 
be appbed. This is in contrast to pricing tinder conditions of 
dynamic instabibty of income and employment, where the de- 
termination of price relationships is quite uncertain. 

As we look further into factor pricing, by considering in more 
detail the character of labor and land, we must therefore recog- 
nize that two orders of theoretical explanation of factor pricing 
are possible. First, there is a “stationar}'- equilibrium” theor}’’ of 
factor pricing, appropriate to the third situation mentioned 
above, which in effect traces out the adjustment of factor prices 
to a given constant le'S'el of mone}^ income. This is essentially 
a theor}^ of factor pricing under stable full-employment condi- 
tions. Second, there is potentially a “d}mamic” theor}^ of factor 
pricing, which should explain the serial behawor through time 
of factor prices as they interact with an unstable and moving 
money income. Although economic theor}?- is fairly adequately 
■developed to handle .the first sort of situation, it is as yet hardly 
adequate to deal with the second. Most of that which can be 
set forth a priori concerning the determination of wages and 
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rents thus concerns what would tend to happen to them in a sta- 
tionary equilibrium at full employment. 

It will be convenient hereafter to deal first and principally 
with the theory of wages and rents as of such a full-employment 
equilibrium, and then to offer some comments on dynamic 
process adjustments and their general effects. This is not an 
entirely satisfactory procedure, but the current limitations of 
developed economic theory force us to it. Our initial concern 
will thus be with what tcould happen to uages and rents if there 
were a given constant flow of money income and if factor prices 
could work tot^'ard a final equilibrium relative to this flow, with- 
out at the same time disturbing it. 

GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS AFFECTING WAGES AND RENTS 

The basic analysis of tvage and rent determination under 
competitive conditions is contained in Chapter 10, where labor 
and land were provisionally viewed as basic inanimate com- 
modities with given conditions of supply. There we saw that, 
for any such pair of factors, equilibrium prices at full employ- 
ment woxild depend jointly upon the technical substitution rela- 
tions between the factors as employed in production and upon 
their respective conditions of supply in money or real terms. 
Given these determinants, an equilibrium employment and an 
equilibrium relative price for ea^ factor would be found. The 
student is referred to Chapter 10 in its entirety for re\'iew on 
these points. 

The elaborations of the equilibrium theorj' of wages and rents 
from this point will proceed basically by: ( 1 ) taking account of 
the peculiar conditions of supply of labor and of land, as they 
would exist even in competitive markets; (2) recognizing the 
effect of nonhomogeneity in the supply of either labor or land, 
and of the introduction of a series of related submarkets for 
different subparts of the labor supply or of the land supply; 
(3) recognizing the impact upon wage and rent determination 
of monopolistic conditions in the markets in which commodity 
outputs are sold; and (4) recognizing the. effect of monopsony 
in the buying of labor and land, and of monopoly in their sale. 

The conditions of supply for labor under a system of free 
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number of Jabor hours offered for employment at that real 
\vage. The particular amount of Jabor employed in such an equi- 
librium would depend upon the character of labor supply, as 
influenced by individual preferences as between work and lei- 
sure, and upon the r^ wage offered by enterprise, as deter- 
mined by the productivity of all factors, the substitution rela- 
tion between Jabor and other factors, and the relative supplies 
of various factors. Since labor is not actually supplied under 
purely competitive conditions, there is little point in pursuing 
this analysis in detail. We will refer to labor supply under 
monopolistic conditions at a later point. 

The conditions of supply for land and resources are basically 
different from those for labor. I^nd is essentially an inanimate 
basic commodity, available in nature without any real cost of 
production in terms of human effort. The reward paid to land 
results from its scarcity — there is naturally little enough of it 
relative to labor that its marginal rate of substitution for labor 
gives it a finite price. The reward under a system of private 
property in land is a reward to passive ownership. It is paid to 
whoever owns the land because it is scarce and hence valuable, 
but not in return for any real effort purchased from the owner.^ 
Because the services of land are available without human effort 
or real cost, it is commonly supposed that under competitive 
conditions they will be available in fixed supply regardless of 
their price. That is, there would be a perfectly inelastic supply 
schedule for land services equal to the total amount available, 
and this would not vary in response to variations in land price 
from zero upwird. Any owner would be unable to influence the 
rents on his land, and since the marginal cost of supplying it is 
zero, would offer the entire amount for any price the market 
would offer. 

* la Uxlt caaoftctvja vt tbjoaW be eiwpbjsiied vbit capital ia con- 

nection nith land and resources {tike mine shafts in coal nunes or plows and 
fertiliier on farms) are capital foods and realize a distinct income share, in 
the form of depreciation and Interest, svhich is not rent. It should also be em- 
phasized that although no human effort is spent in making available the basic 
sersices of land, any owner may sell land to another, so that current holders 
may ha\-e transferred their hard-won cash balances to others in order to gain 
rights to the incomes from land. This does not erase the fact that land rents 
are basically not earned by human effort. 
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Under purely competitive market conditions in the sale of 
land, therefore, its price, rent, would always tend to fall enough 
to secure its full employment (unless corresponding declines in 
money income prevented this). Also, rent would tend to arrive 
at a level relative to wages and interest determined by the mar- 
ginal rate of substitution of land for labor and capital at the 
point where land was fully employed. Rent thus would rest 
essentially on the scarcity of land. The less there was of it rela- 
tive to other factors, in any given state of techniques, the higher 
the ratio of rent to other factor prices. 

Earlier economists were much concerned with the determina- 
tion of the ratio of wages to rents, and this was an appropriate 
emphasis in a primarily agrarian economy where agricultural 
land was the principal productive instrument other than labor. 
Their theories of rent contained the basic observations made just 
above, and pointed especially to the significant fact what with 
given techniques and a fixed supply of land, a rising population 
would mean lower wage rates and higher rents. (This would 
increase the marginal rate of substitution of labor for land and 
reduce the ratio of wages to rents.) Such a concern is still ap- 
propriate, although changing techniques have lessened the rela- 
tive importance of land and enhanced that of labor and capital 
goods, so that in spite of increasing population the rent share 
of income has not increased progressively. It will be well to rec- 
ognize, however, that monopolistic selling markets for the serv- 
ices of land, resulting from concentration of its ownership, may 
result in artificial as well as natural scarcity, and in correspond- 
ing deviations in the conditions of supply for land. We will re- 
turn to this matter below. 

We may also note at this point a certain divergence in the 
meaning of “real cost.” Land, as noted, is available in nature 
without real cost for its production. (“Made land,” like re- 
claimed swampland, is principally “a capital good.”) Neverthe- 
less, an increment in the amount of land used in producing a 
commodity may be counted as an increment to the “real cost” 
of producing the commodity, if in the second case we mean by 
“real cost” any increment in the amount of resources used, re- 
gardless of whether or not human effort is expended in making 
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distance and transport cost.^ Other subdivisions of the labor 
market could be recognized. 

So long as no additional complexity is recognized and we still 
suppose the existence of purely competitive buying and selling 
conditions in each submarket for labor, the recognition of such 
disparate submarkets modifies our previous conclusions in the 
following fashion. Within each purely competitive submarket, 
a provisional equilibrium wage would tend to be established, 
balancing the specific labor supply against the specific demand. 
This would result initially in a family of wage rates, for various 
skills and for various local markets for each skill. Thus the pro- 
visional equilibrium wage might be $2 per hour for San Fran- 
cisco carpenters, $1.50 per hour for Memphis carpenters, $1.75 
per hour for Memphis skilled mechanics, $2.25 per hour for 
Boston skilled mechanics, $300 per month for New York City 
junior accountants, etc. Under conditions of constant total pur- 
chasing power and adjustable wage rates, full employment could 
obtain in each market with such a family of potentially dis- 
parate wage rates. 

This solution, however, is only provisional or transitional. 
Under competitive conditions there would undoubtedly be some 
tendency for various wage rates to adjust relative to each other, 
and, so far as there was mobility of supply and demand from 
one market to the other, to be equalized. The extent to which 
equalization would take place would depend basically upon the 
degree of mobility of the labor supply from one submarket to 
another. If there were perfect mobility as among skills, for 
example, the wage rates for all skills would tend to be equal- 
ized, presuming that every laborer sought simply the highest 
wage rate. Then any laborer could offer an hour of bricklaying 
or an hour of chemical laboratory research work with equal 
facility, and if bricklaying paid $3.00 per hour as compared with 
$2.50 for laboratory research, workers would shift to bricklay- 

output which labor makes, with the result that the elasticity of demand for 
labor will differ among- submarkets. But this -^vill be a matter of importance, 
as we will see, only if there are artificial impediments to the mobility of labor 
among submarkets. 

® We -will not enter here into the fundamental problem of the determinants 
of the location of productive activity and of populations. 
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equilibrium pattern. Recognition of this fact does not seriously 
modify our earlier general conclusion based on the supposition 
of a single homogeneous labor market. 

It may be worth noting that if each labor submarket were 
purely competitive, and if there were no arbitrary and artificial 
barriers to entry to any such market, wage differentials would 
be fixed primarily by the degree of immobility of the supply of 
labor, and would not reflect differences in the elasticity of de- 
mand for labor among various submarkets. Occupations where 
labor might exact very high wages without losing much employ- 
ment would earn no more than others, unless the supply of such 
labor was “naturally” limited. As a consequence, the elasticity 
of demand for labor in specific submarkets would not be a matter 
of great moment. 

The determination of wage differentials in practice is further 
complicated by the imposition of certain artificial barriers to the 
entry of additional labor into certain skills or areas, often be- 
cause of labor-union restrictions on admission to membership, 
exaggerated training requirements, or licensing policies of state 
and municipal authorities. Where these artificial barriers to mo- 
bility exist, further causes for interskill and interregional wage 
differentials are introduced. 

Any detailed analysis of land rents reveals the similar exist- 
ence of disparate submarkets for land, separated by type, quality, 
or location, and giving rise to corresponding competitive rent 
differentials. Differentials based on the varying location and, 
varying fertility of agricultural land have most often been em- 
phasized, and similar emphasis might be placed upon the differ- 
entials among the rents of coal mines, oil-bearing land, agricul- 
tural land, urban site land, etc. The principal peculiarity of land- 
rent differentials is that they are little moderated by mobility. 
The locational differentiation of various pieces of land is perma- 
nent — ^there is no mobility from place to place, and geographic 
rent differentials may thus be extreme. Similarly quality differ- 
entials and differences in type, as between ore deposits and pas- 
ture land, are largely immune to mobility. A pattern of rela- 
tively permanent natural differentiation in the supply of land 
thus tends to fix a corresponding relatively permanent pattern 
of competitive rent differentials. This pattern may, of course, be 
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influenced by monopolistic restriction of \*arious specific land 
supplies. We %rin not enter here into any detailed anaij'sis of 
land-rent determination. 

Our theor)’ of factor pricing under universal pure competition 
could easily be modified to accommodate the existence of dis- 
parate submarkets for both labor and land. The same general 
tendencies of ultimate balance, at full employment, between 
factor and commodity prices and between usages and rents, re- 
main. Thus commodity prices would still tend everj'^vhere to 
equal average and marginal costs, and the ratio of wages to 
rents would be in balance with the marginal rates of substitution 
between the factors in all submarkets. Instead of a single wage 
rate and a single rent price, however, there would now be a 
family of wages and family of rents, interrelated in a complex 
fashion through \’arious pairs or groups of submarkets. And the 
balance described would tend to be struck in each submarket as 
well as for the economy as a whole. Detailed analysis of such 
a complex balance is best pursued through the use of mathe- 
matical equations permitting the use of numerous variables and 
dimensions. 


Ttre EFFECT OF CO^tMODITV MOSOPOUZS 
ON W’ACES AND RENTS 

An outstanding aspect of the organization of the modem 
economy is that the selling markets for most commodities are 
monopolistic or quasi-monopolistic. Oligopolistic structure is 
most corrunon, but there are also single-firm monopolies and 
markets in monopolistic competition, as well as a relatively few 
in pure competition. In all except the purely competitive mar- 
kets, there is some tendencj' toward monopolistic price and out- 
put policies — to^vard the setting of output so that marginal cost 
is Jess than price and toward some excess profits. This has been 
discussed in Chapters 5 to 8. It means in effect that most firms 
which buy labor and land are in turn selling their outputs, of 
which uages and rents are the cost, under quasi-monopolistic 
conditions. Recognition of this fact requires the modification of 
our analysis of factor pricing, as begun in Chapter 10, which 
initially assumed that all such selling markets were purely com- 
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petitive. In what wise are our previous conclusions regarding 
rent and wages modified if we recognize that the purchasers of 
land and labor typically sell their outputs under monopolistic 
conditions? Assuming, that is, that they still buy factors in com- 
petitive factor markets, how does monopolistic commodity pric- 
ing affect wages and rents? 

The impact of commodity monopolies on wages and rents has 
already been taken into account on pages 168-170, where the 
effect of a “world of monopolies” on income distribution, em- 
ployment, total output, and allocation was discussed. Although 
these effects may be reviewed here, it is important to note that 
they ha'^'^e already been counted once. We should not make the 
not uncommon mistake of double counting, by measuring the 
effects of commodity monopoly once in analyzing commodity 
pricing and once more in analyzing factor pricing. In. effect, 
firms v/ith monopohstic selling markets follow the same general 
principles in buying factors as firms with competitive selling 
markets. They purchase labor and land (and other factors) in 
such proportion that the marginal rate of substitution of one 
factor for another is equal to the inverse of their price ratio. 
The relative prices of labor and land are thus not necessarily 
influenced by the existence of commodity monopoly. Whatever 
influence is brought to bear will be principally upon the general 
level of real wages and rents, upon the level of total output, 
and upon the allocation of resources among uses. 

The potential effects of commodity monopolies on resource 
allocation need not be reviewed, but a brief review of over-all 
price and output effects may be in order. A world of commodity 
monopolies will individually tend to restrict output so that mar- 
ginal cost is less than price and so that an excess profit margin 
tends to appear. Such simultaneous downward pressure on em- 
ployment will tend to depress wages and rents and reduce costs. 
If now the flow of money purchasing power is constant at some 
level, the result will tend to be a reduced general level of wages 
and rents relative to commodity prices and an increased (excess) 
profit share of income going to enterprise. Total employment 
will be reduced so far as a smaller supply of resources is offered 
for employment at lower real wages and rents, but there will 
still be “full employment” in the sense that all wishing to work 
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at going rewards are employed. Commodit}- monopoly thus 
tends to reduce real %vages and rents at the evpense of increased 
excess profits, and also to affect total output by reducine the 
absolute level of employment which constitutes full emplo>- 
ment. This is essenti^ly because a monopolistic price policj’ in 
the selling markets for a commodity results in lower demand 
prices by firms for hired factors of production. When such a 
condition is general throughout the economy, the aggregate real 
demand for hired factors is lessened, and their prices, relative 
to commodity prices, are forced down. Where the flow of money 
purchasing power is not self-sustaining and constant, of course, 
there maj’ also be an increase in involuntary unemployment. 

This is as much as need be said of the effca of commodity 
monopolies on income distribution, so long as the firms bujing 
factors purchase them in purely competitive factor markets, 
where, for example, there are many bu)crs of labor and many 
sellers of labor. The urtual impact of such commodit)* monop- 
oly, however, is seldom obsen'cd in such j'^olaiion, but rather 
in conjunction with monopsony in the bu>ing of factors and 
monopoly in the selling of them. We therefore turn to the 
effects of noncompetitive structure in the labor and other factor 
markets. 

THE STRUCTURE OF LABOR MARKETS 

The most significant modifications of a theor)’ of wages and 
rent based on the assumption of universal pure competition must 
come through the recognition of the fewness of buyers of labor 
and land and the fewness of sellers of these factors. Monopsony 
or concentrated bujang is extremely common in the factor mar- 
kets, and especially for labor. The fewness of buyers of labor 
stems generally from the high concentration of the output and 
employment of most industries m the hands of few firms (from 
oligopolistic market structures) and from the fact that the labor 
and land markets are broken up into many submarkets, in any 
one of which only a small fraction of all the buyers of labor or 
land are situated. Because of industrial concentration, the total 
number of buyers of labor is not too great, and the segmentation 
of the labor market into many quasi-isolated parts means that 
onlv a ver)' small proportion of all bmers purchases labor in 
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any one submarket. The same generalization applies to sub- 
markets for land. This degree of concentration, which might 
mean that either very few or quite a few firms would purchase 
a given sort of labor in a given area, is the more or less “natural” 
result of industrial concentration and of the nonhomogeneity 
and imperfect mobility of the total labor supply. Such buyer 
concentration may be further increased or enhanced artificially 
by the organization of employers for the purposes of joint or 
concerted bargaining in the determination of wages. When this 
occurs, an “employers’ council” or other such group may consti- 
tute an effective single-firm monopsony for a given skill within 
a given area. Local monopsony or oligopsony in the purchase of 
labor or land is effective and can remain because of barriers to 
the entrj^ of competing buyers and because of the imperfect mo- 
bility of the monopsonized labor or land to other occupations 
or other areas. 

The counterpart of concentrated buying in the various sub- 
markets for factors is concentrated selling in such submarkets. 
In the case of land, this may easily result from the concentrated 
ownership of a given sort of land or natural resource in a given 
general area, resulting in monopoly or oligopoly in a particular 
submarket. The selling of labor has become concentrated largely 
via unionization on either craft or industry bases, and by the 
emergence of the union leadership as the single seller of the 
services of a large membership. Unionization has often pro- 
ceeded to the point where there is a single monopolistic seller of 
a given t}qDe of labor for a single local submarket. In some cases, 
the union becomes a single seller for a group of local sub- 
markets, when it bargains on an industr}^-wide basis. Unionized 
monopoly or oligopoly in the selling of labor may be of at least 
two general t}'pes: where the union is a bargaining agent for a 
membership to which there is essentially free entry by any 
laborers who wish to join, and where entry to the union is im- 
peded by certain barriers such as arbitrary limitation, admission 
fees, unusual apprenticeship requirements, and so forth. In the 
second situation, the significance of labor monopoly is greatly 
increased as the mobilit}'^ of labor among occupations and areas 
IS reduced. 
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under other market conditions. Given this tentative standard or 
norm;, v/hat can be said of the effects of monopsonistic or con- 
centrated buying on the level of v/ages and rents, generally and 
in sped Be submarkets: 

In examining factor-market monopsony, it is important to 
recognize that in the American economy there is no general 
monopsony or significant degree of concentration of buying for 
labor as a v.'hoie or for land as a v'hole. Monopsony and con- 
centration of buying are peculiar to the various smaller sub- 
markets for labor, for particular skills or occupations in par- 
ticular localitiesj similarly it is limited to the separate sub- 
markets for land. It follov/s that monopsony power is made pos- 
sible (1) by the impediments to the mobility of hired factors 
as among various submarkets, and (2) by the impediments to 
the entry of added buj^ers of factors to spedfic submarkets, which 
keep the number of buyers at one or a few. These impediments 
to the entry of many buyers to a spedfic submarket set the stage 
for the exercise of monopsony power and make its exerdse pos- 
sible v/ithout inducing competitive buying; the imperfect mo- 
bility of factors away from monopsonized markets gives the 
monopsonist something to exploit and completes the picture. 
For purposes of our argument here we will accept the existing 
limitations on the entr)' of additional buyers to spedfic factor 
markets as generally given, and examine how an established 
monopsony may exploit factor immobility. 

The impact of monopsony in a single submarket (or a few 
of them) for a factor, in an economy where there is otherwise 
competitive buying of factors, is most easily assessed. Let us sup- 
pose a single monopsonist in an isolated regional market for a 
given sort of labor — ^let us say for mineworkers generally in a 
certain coal tov/n. The labor is supplied competitively, without 
union organization. Now the buyerls monopsony power pre- 
sumably stems from the fact that there is a positively sloped 
supply curve for labor in his market, as shown in Figure 69. 
This means that the wage of all labor must be bid up as the 
amount of employment in this market is increased, according to 
the schedule s/. It reflects the fact that at low wages there are 
some laborers, whose immobility is great, who can be employed. 
To secure successively more laborers — drawing them from other 
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submarkets or keeping them from mo\*ing au*ay — the ^tage rate 
for all labor must be bid up progressively. Thus the wage rate 
responds directly or positively to changes in the amount of labor 
purchased. Such a positively sloped suppi)' cur\*e would pre- 
sumably be t) 7 )ical for monopsony purchase of labor from com- 
petitive sellers (unless there were perfect mobility, in which case 
supply would be perfectly elastic and there would be no monop- 
sony power). 

The impact of such monopsony power on the level of vs’agcs 
and employment in this submarket may be traced by reference 
to our analysis in Chapter 7. In setting his purchase of labor 
and the rate of his output, the monopsonist nail refer not only 
to the supply cui^’e for lalx)r but to the marginal outlay (MO) 
for additions to labor employed, as it responds to a rising wage 
rate. In effect, the marginal cost of production for a firm bupng 
labor under monopsonistic conditions rises more steeply than 
that of a firm bujang labor competitively, since it reflects a rising 
uaigc rate as well as \air)ang factor proportionality. And this 
marginal cost will lie higher at any spcdfic uaige level than that 
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labor supply there is less mobile and the supply curve for labor 
correspondingly less elastic. 

The same general analj-sis may be applied to monopsony in 
land and to its effect on rents. The mam difference in this case 
is that local land supplies tend to be entirely immobile, so that 
the supply cun-e tends to\rard zero elasticity. Under true mo- 
nopsony of competitively sold land, land rents would thus tend 
to be driven tou*ard zero. 

The extent to which oligopsony, or fewness of buyers, in the 
market for a productive factor will produce essentially monop- 
sonistic results Avill depend, of course, upon the extent of collu- 
sion or concurrence of action among the several ri^-al buyers. 
Perfect collusion in oligopsony could give several large em- 
ployers in a market substantially monopsony pricing of the 
hired factor. Effeaive ri\'alr)' among them would tend to raise 
the price, but not by a determinate amount. 

We have so far spoken only of isolated monopsony in one or 
a few labor or other factor submarkets. What of the effect of 
widespread monopsony, in all or a large proportion of the sub- 
markets, for a faaor^ By an extension of the argument devel- 
oped at the end of Chapter 7, it would appear that widespread 
labor monopsony would tend to depress the general level of 
tvages and to create monopsonistic excess profits at many places 
in the economy, thus seriously altering the distribution of in- 
come. The general occurrence of monopsony in subnaarkets also 
tvould tend to reduce mobility among such markets, reducing 
the elastidU' of supply in any one of them. Over-all involun- 
tar}’ unemplojancnt would not necessarily result if an appro- 
priate adaptation of money income to prices took place. It might 
well occur, however, if uath the altered income distribution — 
higher profits and lower wages — the ratio of consumption to 
income was reduced and a dedine of real income was necessan* 
to reach an equality of sadng and investment. (Such an effect 
is also potentially attributable to monopolistic pricing in com- 
modit}’ markets.) 

In sum, monopsony tends to bring about lower uages and 
hicher profits, and, unless the bchador of investment and in- 
come is fortuitous, to create uncmplojancnt. And, as indicated 
already in Chapter 7, the result of \-arving degrees^of monop- 
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Sony in various places in the economy is an allocation of re- 
sources in other than the competitive pattern. All of this refers, 
however, to monopsony in markets where there are many sellers 
of any factor — a situation only historically important in many 
American labor markets. We must now also take account of con- 
centrated selling in factor markets. 

MONOPOLISTIC SELUNG OF LABOR 

Monopolistic or concentrated selling of labor arises from the 
organization of labor in unions, wherein the union membership 
appoints agents to bargain collectively with employers in deter- 
mining wages, hours, conditions of work, and numerous rules 
and conditions surrounding employment. Unionization per se 
does not, of course, imply effective monopoly, so far as a sig- 
nificant proportion of workers may remain outside unions and 
constitute an unorganized competitive labor supply. Union 
power approaches monopoly selling power when most or all of 
the workers in a given submarket for labor choose to join the 
same union (or perhaps two or more different unions), or where 
the union is able to secure closed-shop or union-shop contracts 
v/ith employers which bring all the employees of a given firm 
necessarily into a single union. The extent to which unions may 
secure monopoly positions in given submarkets (for given occu- 
pations or for all employees in given industries) has increased in 
recent years, as much more of the labor supply has become 
unionized and as laws have favored the development of closed- 
shop contracts. But the character of legislation governing unions 
and labor contracts is shifting, and it is difficult to say how the 
situation will develop from year to year. It nevertheless seems 
relevant to discuss the general effects of monopoly or oligopoly 
in the selling of labor in given submarkets. 

A first thing to note about, labor monopoly is that it does not 
necessarily imply the same thing as enterprise monopoly for a 
commodity. This is because the enterprise has a presumably 
clear-cut central motive in the desire to maximize profits, 
whereas the labor union has no similar generally accepted mo- 
tivation. The union is not a profit-making enterprise, so that it 
presumably does not try to “maximize profits.” The question is 
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whit does it tn' to “nuximizc,*’ or whit are its goals in setting 
traces or bargaining for thdr determination. This question has 
been debated in recent specialized works on wages, but it can 
hardly be said to hive been resolved.* We will content ourselves 
here nith stating some of the principal possibilities, such as (1) 
that the union attempts to maximize the wage rate, either per 
hour or per day or week; * (2) that it attempts to maximize the 
“wace bill” — the wage rate times the number of employees or 
hours of employment; (3) that it tries to maximize employ- 
ment, either for a fixed membership or for a flexible member- 
ship with free entn' to the union; (4) that it makes some com- 
promise among the preceding motivations; (5) that it simply 
tries to raise wages whenever possible and to defend against 
wage cuts; and so forth. It seems quite possible that different 
unions are guided b\- different motives, so that any over-all 
generalization is impossible. 

The action of unions in setting or bargaining for wages will 
presumably depend strongly upon the polic)* the union follot^'s 
regarding additions to membership. If the e.xistent membership 
or leadership of a union rw:ards its own labor submarket as a 
sort of “closed preserve” and in general attempts to exclude the 
admission of additional workers, to discourage entn-, or to make 
high ^vage rates a dominant objective as compared to large em- 
pIotTnent, then its motivation is likely to turn toward maximiz- 
ing the wage bill of either some or all of the membership. So 
lo.ng as the union can secure closed-shop contracts, it may e.vclude 
membership ether arbitrarily or by securing wages high enough 
that the demand for labor does not exceed that a\'ailable from 
established members- In this case, labor monopoly may have a 
definite tendenc)- to raise wage rates in the monopolized sub- 
markets above the competitive level, to distort the allocation of 
labor among occupations, and to distort the pattern of ^^•age dif- 
ferentials. Where the union follows a polic)’ of free admission to 

* S« John T. Dunlop, “Wagr Polictss of TraJs Unions,” RfjJrn^t it t\t 

Tkrzrx of Dhirihtilisn^ Chip. 19^ ol'o, Dtierti’txh’t utJer 

Trsjf i’nists (New York, The Micrullin Conpony, 19*4), by tbe sain? 

* Or, altertuu«ly, to g« tugber r»ther than lower wage tatos up to sotr.e 
-orb-r h'gh imxitrusj Ijnlt. 
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membersHp, on the other hand, its motivation may var)^^ hut 
precisely Avhat it vdll be is difficult to say. 

It is important to recognize that non-price as well as price 
matters will be important in the labor-selling policies of unions. 
Thus rules concerning techniques employed, tools used, the 
number of workers required on a job, hour limitations, and so 
forth, loom large in labor contracts. And where a union as a 
result of past membership policies controls an oversuppty of a 
given sort of labor, it may v/ell emphasize v/ork-making rules 
over and above wages per se. Labor monopoly may thus influ- 
ence the techniques of production emplo 3 ’ed by enterprise as well 
as the wage rates paid, and thus the efficienc}'’ of production gen- 
eralkvo Since this is a large and difficult subject, v/e vdll coiffine 
ourselves here to the effect of labor monopoly on the wage rate 
and on emplo}ment. The impact of such monopoly, hov/e^'er, 
will var}q depending upon whether labor is sold to a group of 
competitive buyers, or to monopsonistic buyers in a bilateral 
monopoly situation. We will first consider monopolistic selling 
of labor to a competitive market of many small bu}^ers. 

Let us initially take the case of a single monopolistic seller of 
labor in some submarket — for example, a union controlling all 
truck dri^'ers in a gi^'-en metropobtan area — ^vLich sells labor 
sendees to a large group of competitive buyers. For the sendees 
of this sort of labor there will be some competitive market de- 
m.and cun^e, deri^'ed from the combined output and substitution 
adjustments of all the bu 5 ^ers of this sort of labor as they react 
to alternative wage rates. The elasticity of this demand curve 
for labor reflects the elasticity of the demand for the output 
which these buj^ers make (h^., trucking sendee) and the substi- 
tution conditions between monopolized labor and other factors 
in producing this output. Such a competitive demand cun'e is 
shov/n as dd' in Figure 70, v/here W is the v.'^age rate and Q the 
amount of labor employed. It shows the competitive buyers un- 
equivocally ready to take the indicated amounts of labor at the 
indicated %vage rates. If, nov/, there were a purel}^ competitive 
supply of labor, there vrould also be a competitive supply curve, 
j/, and the competiti^^e wage rate and amount of employment 
in this submarket v/ould be, respectively, Wc and Qc The mo- 
nopolistic seller of labor, however, is able to set the wage rate 
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employment benefits. Another possibility is that it might restrict 
membership even more severely, as at Q2 or some lower level, 
and charge some higher wage, thus increasing the per hour or 
per man earnings up to some limit set by threat of interference 
or entry. 

What such a monopolistic seller of labor would do cannot be 
predicted a priori, nor would it necessarily be the same thing in 
similar cases. Where the wage rate is set above the competitive 
level, Wo, it may be said that the seller is exercising his monop- 
oly power in some degree. The general impact of such monopo- 
listic pricing of labor in one or a few markets, the remainder of 
labor markets being competitive, is easily described. The outputs 
of the buyers of the monopolized labor would be restricted 
below the competitive level, the employment of labor in the 
monopolized markets reduced, and the wage rate there raised. 
Allocation of labor as between monopolized and competitive 
labor submarkets would be distorted from the ideal competitive 
pattern. Over-all unemployment would be increased, however, 
only so far as there was immobility of labor away from the 
monopolized submarket, or so far as aggregate purchasing power 
failed to adapt to the adjusted average level of wages. 

Supposing that several or many union monopolies have similar 
motives with respect to maximizing the wage bill, or at any rate 
to raising the wage rate as far as consistent with maintaining 
some minimum of employment, it is quite possible that the wages 
set will differ according to the elasticity of demand for labor 
in particular submarkets. Where the demand for labor is very 
inelastic — because of an inelastic demand for the output pro- 
duced, the fact that wages are a small part of cost, and the Im- 
practicality of substituting other factors for labor — the monopoly 
wage may be far above the competitive level. With a more 
elastic demand for labor, on the other hand, the discrepancy 
between a competitive and a feasible monopoly wage may be 
much less. With many labor submarkets monopolized, therefore, 
we may expect the varying elasticities of demand for labor to 
have a strong effect on differentials in wages among occupations 
and areas, whereas under competitive conditions these differences 
would not be significant. Labor monopolies tend to introduce 
strong arbitrary elements into wage differentials. 
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It is also worth noting that where a monopolistic seller of 
labor supplies most or all of the manpower necessary to supply 
an entire industry or market output, the setting of super-com- 
petitive wage rates will also result in the establishment of cor- 
respondingly super-competitive commodity prices, and that com- 
modity output as well as labor employment will tend to be re- 
stricted. Where the demand for the final output is quite inelastic, 
in fact, the main burden of the monopoly wage rate may be 
passed directly to the consumer, with the intermediate employers 
suffering relatively little. In general, monopolistic labor-selling 
policies may have a direct impact on the relative outputs of 
v’arious commodities and on the allocation of resources among 
uses as well as on the pattern of wage differentials as among 
submarkets. 

Since the aggregate output of buyers in monopolized markets 
would be reduced, and possibly the number of buyers, their ag- 
gregate profit share as sellers of output would tend to be re- 
duced, although the potential excess profit of any one seller of 
output would not necessarily be eliminated. This is because 
monopoly power in the selling markets of labor buyers could 
still operate effectively up to some high wage limit which would 
not necessarily be approached by the monopolistic seller of labor. 
Perhaps the most serious potential impact of one or a few labor 
monopolies would be on the structure of wage rates, on the allo- 
cation of labor as among submarkets, on the relative prices and 
outputs of various commodities, and in the forcing into idleness 
of immobile labor in the monopolized markets. It should be 
emphasized, however, that there is no a priori certainty that a 
monopolistic seller of labor will follow a monopolistic price 
policy. If he docs, as we will see, his monopolistic gain in wage 
rates is almost certain to result in offsetting losses to other seg- 
ments of the labor supply. 

The preceding argument applies to the effect of one or several 
submarket monopolies in labor w'htch exercise their monopoly 
power to raise wages above the competitive level. What of the 
potential effect of a “world of monopolies” in labor submarkets, 
so that all or most such markets were dominated by single 
monopolistic sellers of labor? Where such monopolistic sellers 
chose to set competitive wage rates, there would be no ncccssaiy 
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usual principles of profit maximization apply here. And the land 
withheld from use will generally be immobile to other sub- 
markets, so that unemployment of available land definitely tends 
to result. Land or resource monopoly may be quite significant 
in increasing the return to passive ownership. 

The preceding discussion applies explicitly to the effects of 
selling monopoly in factors where there is competitive buying. 
We must now turn to the more common case of bilateral mo- 
nopoly or bilateral oligopoly in labor markets. 

BILATERAL MONOPOLY IN LABOR MARKETS 

With the rapid increase of unionization of labor in recent 
years, countered in many instances by increased organization of 
employers for purposes of labor bargaining, a great many labor 
submarkets have become higlily concentrated on both the buying 
and the selling sides. Thus in some submarkets it is not unusual 
for an employers’ council to bargain as a monopsonistic buyer 
from a union which acts as a monopolistic seller, giving rise to 
what is strictly a bilateral monopoly situation. In other sub- 
markets, each of a few large firms in an industry may bargain 
individually (though possibly with collusion) with a single in- 
dustrial union which acts as a monopolistic seller. Here we have 
oligopsony facing monopoly. Other labor market situations may 
constitute oligopoly-oligopsony, or bilateral oligopoly. At the 
present time, the principles governing wage determination in 
such markets are imperfectly understood, and abstract theory 
gives only very uncertain suggestions. Some consideration of the 
theoretical possibilities of bilateral monopoly wage determina- 
tion may nevertheless shed light on this complex problem. 

As in the discussion of previous models, it will be useful to 
distinguish between the effects of bilateral monopoly in one or 
a few labor markets and the effects of bilateral monopoly spread 
throughout the various labor submarkets. Taking first the iso- 
lated individual case, we may refer to our outline of the general 
possibilities of bilateral monopoly in Chapter 7. The four prin- 
cipal alternatives mentioned there were ( 1 ) that the monopso- 
nistic buyer dominates and sets a low monopsony price and re- 
.stricted employment} (2) that the monopolistic seller dominates 
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and sets a high monopoly price and (different) restricted em- 
ployment; (3) that the price as set b\' bai^inmg falls indeter- 
minately ben\-ecn the monopoly and monopsony limits, with in- 
determinate employment effects; and (4) that the bujer and 
seller get together and set a price for the bmcr’s output, allow- 
ing a mxrimum combined return, and then agree to diride the 
spoils in some fashion. In applnng this anahris to labor markets, 
we must take account, of course, of the uncertain moti\-3tion of 
monopoly polic)' in the unionized selling of labor. That is, we 
can predict what the monopsonistic bmer of labor would like to 
do if able to set wages for his market, but we must recognize 
the several alternative aims mentioned on page 459 as possibly 
attributable to the monopolistic seller. 

Where the monopsonistic buver dominates the bilateral mo- 
nopoly market, perhaps because of restncted general employ- 
ment and demand for labor, we obtain the monopsonistic solu- 
tion already discussed.* Where the monopolistic seller dominates 
the bargain, we get one of the several possible monopoly solu- 
tions already discussed.* These ases do not require further dis- 
cussion. Attention is therefore appropriately focused on the case 
of balanced bargaining strength and on that of bu\er-seller 
collusion. 

A common sitmtion should be that where the buyer and seller 
ha\*c fairly balanced bargaining strength, and where the wage 
is determined somewhere above the lower monopsony limit and 
somewhere below the upper “monopoly” limit, wherever the 
latter may be. In this event abstract theor\* can tell us little 
about the wage rate in a specific submarket, or how it will relate 
to competitive wage rates sec in other submarkets. It may be the 
same or higher or lower. E\-cn if it should be the same wage 
rate, moreoi’er — that is, a ccmperitii'c one — it is not certain that 
the rate of empfottnent of Ubcc av.d the output of the employ- 
ing industn,' will also be the same as if the labor market were 

•That is, ths bcTtr s«s a wajrej at t!t3 wae? tl:? jellfr ia essence faces a 
perfectly elastic dtnued cersT for tbt services rt oStrs, lad resa!! will be 
as if there were cuay sa“aH sellers. 

•That is the seller sets a wa?e, at this wa-e the bttjtr faces a perfectly 
elastic scpply ct:r>e for labor ser%ices, a=d the result is as if there were cusy 
saull borers. 
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competitive. In order to force the wage rate above the monop- 
sony level, the selling union may find it necessary to restrict 
membership and to limit the supply of labor. And in order to 
force the wage rate below the monopoly level, the buying em- 
ployer may tend to restrict output and employment somewhat. 
In effect, he may view his long-run marginal costs as rising more 
steeply because of the ability of the union to exact higher wages 
as he extends his output and employment. It follows that under 
bilateral monopoly the “compromise” wage may well fall near 
the competitive level, but the rate of employment may at the 
same time fall significantly below the competitive level. This, in 
turn, tends to restrict the output of the buying firms in industry, 
and probabl}^ also to allow excess profits to the buyers. 

The writing of long-term wage contracts may of course 
dampen this tendenc)^ toward restriction of output at compro- 
mise wage levels. If the buyer views the supply of labor as per- 
fectly elastic at the contracted wage, and the sellers similarly 
view it as fixed regardless of the supply of services they offer, 
then a competitive employment as well as a competitive wage 
may be approximated. But the continued anticipation of contract 
renegotiation may well serve as a restrictive pressure on both 
parties to the bargain. So far as it does, bilateral monopoly in 
one or a few labor markets would tend to result in some inde- 
terminate effect upon wages but in distortion of resource allo- 
cation, restricting the use of labor in the affected industries and 
forcing it either to idleness or to employment in other industries. 

Suppose that, instead of arriving at a compromise wage bar- 
gain, the buyer and seller of labor enter into collusion to exploit 
the ultimate market “to the greatest combined advantage.” This 
is not a simple idea in the case of labor markets, since the selling 
union has no “profit” which may be aggregated with that of the 
buying firm in seeking a maximum aggregate. In fact, the most 
that can be said is that the union and the employer might agree 
jointly upon an employment of labor, a wage, an output, and a 
price of output which made wages attractively high and profits 
attractively large. Restriction of entry to union membership or 
employment would be an indispensable part of such an arrange- 
ment. Where it was made, restricted employment, greater-than- 
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competitive ''■ages, restricted output, and high price and profits 
would tend to result in the affected industries. 

At the present time, a large number of our most important 
labor submarkets are subject to bilateral monopoly bargaining 
conditions. What is the impact of a “world” of such labor mar- 
kets upon aggregate empJo)mcnt, the wage level, and the struc- 
ture of ""age rates? 

Because of the dominant uncertaintj' of the outcome in any one 
such market, the effect upon the economy of a 'vorld of such 
markets is ver)’ hard to predict. It would appear generally, how- 
ever, that so far as unions maintain strong bargaining positions 
and escape the duress of monopsonistic wages they "'ill be in- 
clined to do so by restricting or threatening to restnet the supply 
of labor at lo'ver '\-age rates. Further, emplo)crs will tend to 
restrict output and employment as a part of bargaining tactics, 
counting as a cost of increased output the probable rise in the 
negotiated wage "'hich unions can exact. In a 'vorld of bilateral 
monopoly labor markets, therefore, it is quite possible (though 
by no means certain) that chronic underemployment may tend 
to result, in the sense that fc'ver labor hours are employed than 
would be under purely competitive labor-market conditions. 
Where money income remains relati\'cly stable, this result is 
quite probable. Total output for the economy may be reduced, 
'vages may not necessarily be better than the competitive level 
(although they should exceed monopsonistic "•ages), and mo- 
nopolistic excess profits of enterprise may not be eliminated. 
Such a result 'vould stable, of course, only if the disemployed 
laborers or labor hours 'verc "Hthheld from competing in the 
market because of union affiliation or because of the po"'cr of 
established unions to control entrx' to the labor market. 

In fact, of course, a part of the labor markets are not subject 
to bilateral raonopolv, and wages in them are determined com- 
petitively or subject to simple monopsony. In this event, the 
impact of the existence of many bilateral monopoly labor mar- 
kets is also to distort the allocation of labor among '-arious sub- 
markets and to affect the structure of ""Uges as among such 
markets. 

One indication of the preceding analwis Is that 'rith bilateral 
monopoly general in labor markets, labor as a whole may have 
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difficult)^ in bettering itself so long as there is a stable money 
income. That is, bargaining in these markets may tend to result 
in —ages somewhere in the competiti-^^e range but in systematic 
restriction of emplot-ment. If there is for other reasons a strong 
tendenc}^ for total money income to rise, however, labor may 
during such expansion periods gain close to full employment and 
frequent money wage increases, the restrictionist tendencies of 
the bargaining svstem being temporarily obliterated by the rising 
mone}^ demand for goods and ser\dcesd° 

THE GENERAL LEVEL AND THE STRUCTURE OF WAGES 

The preceding discussion concerns predictable tendencies of 
wage and employment determination under various labor- 
market structures. Emphasis has been placed upon monopolistic, 
monopsonistic, and bilateral monopoly market situations. Evi- 
dent!}^ a ver}’’ detailed empirical stud)’- of actual labor markets 
would be required to inform us at all fully about actual behavior 
in such markets. Drawing simply upon the sketchy and often 
uncertain predictions of a priori theor}^ however, it may be 
useful to inquire what over-all wage-employment tendencies 
are probably inherent in actual American labor markets. 

So far as over-all emplotment tendencies are concerned, labor 
market structures are not the only determining influence. The 
rate of real investment activity and the relation of saving to real 
income are of leading importance, and the nature of the labor 
bargain will not necessarily influence these a great deal. In an 
econom}'’ with universally competitive factor markets we have 
seen that there could be alternatively tendencies toward full 
employment or chro.nic unemployment, tendencies toward per- 
sistently rising or falling money and real income. These would 
result from a certain beha-^dor of investment demand and a cer- 
tain relation of saving to income. Labor market structures and 
the character of wage determination may be said to influence 
the level of emplo}ment by influencing investment and the 
sairing-income relation. The flirt question is what virtual influ- 

For TL further discussion, see Fellner, ‘Trices and Wages under Bilateral 
Monopoly,” of. cit. 
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cnce may noncompetitive w-agc determination have on any pre- 
existing tendencj' regarding the le\’el of employment. 

Certain potential general indications regarding over-all em- 
ployment tendencies may be reviewed. First, general monopso- 
nistic pressure on wages tends to reduce the labor share of in- 
come, but it may reduce employment only so far as more labor 
prefers idleness at a lower real wage- That is, the relation of 
real investment to real sa\4ng will not necessarily be modified 
by lower real wages in such a way as to increase involuntaiy* 
unemployment. If the investment-saving relation is consider- 
ably altered, of course, involuntary employment may be in- 
creased." 

Second, a general monopolistic pressure on wages will tend 
to get wages at least up to a competitive level. But it may not 
tend to reduce employment except so far as monopolistic sellers 
of labor arbitrarily restrict the supply of labor in order to c.x- 
plolt an inelastic demand for labor generally. Otherwise the 
uptvard push on wages may tend to be matched by rising money 
income and prices, and the real employment equilibrium may be 
substantially unaffected. 

Third, bilateral monopoly labor markets throughout the 
economy, although not necessarily producing s}’stematic devia- 
tions from competitive wage levels, may result in a restriction 
of employment. In this case the monopsonistic bujeris tendenc)’ 
to restrict output and employment remains but is not necessarily 
offset by a yielding in real wage rates. And the monopolistic 
seller’s virtual restriction of labor supply docs not necessarily 
result in rising money wages and income to offset this restric- 
tion. The bilateral monopoly control may restrict both supply 
and demand and reduce investment, consumption, money in- 
come, and employment below competitive levels. This tentative 
theoretical indicatioa reojiires extended further c-\amination. 

The effects of existing labor market structures on the general 
share of all income received bj’ labor may be inferred in some 
degree from the preceding. There are some labor markets 
which are relatively competituT, some dominated by monop- 
son)', some primarily monopolistic, and many with strong bilat- 

"Tlie ratio of to income may increa«e as penonal ircome distribution 

becomes more unequal with lower real wages. 
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eral monopoly elements. As an average result, labor as a v/hole 
today probably protects itself against monopsonistic exploitation 
— against a total share of income less than the competitive level. 
It does this, however, by artificially restricting supply in at least 
some markets where it has monopoly power, and earning super- 
competitive shares there to offset sub-competitive shares else- 
where. Any more precise quantitative appraisal would require 
detailed statistical analysis. It should be noted, moreover, that a 
“competitive” share for labor in this sense implies mainly an 
avoidance of monopsonistic exploitation. There is no general 
reason to believe that labor via bargaining does or could elimi- 
nate those monopolistic excess profits which result from the sell- 
ing monopolies of employer firms. 

With a variety of labor market structures, there is, of course, 
a very considerable distortion of the pattern of wage rates as 
among various submarkets away from what might be regarded 
as a competitive wage-difference pattern. Monopsonistic exploi- 
tation makes wages abnormally low in some submarkets, and 
effective monopoly and blockade of labor entry raise wages above 
competitive levels by varying amounts in other cases. Significant 
systematic deviations of the wage-differential pattern from the 
competitive pattern, and from one of equal pay for equal work, 
tend to result from our present labor market organization. 

WAGE DETERMINATION WITH FLUCTUATING NATIONAL INCOME 

The preceding analysis of wages and rents is concerned pri- 
marily with the “equilibrium” tendency of these distributive 
shares in a situation where employment becomes relatively 
stable — ^where money income maintains a constant flow, or 
where, alternatively, the real income flow is constant in spite of 
money income and money price changes. Such equilibrium con- 
ditions are seldom realized fully, as both money and real income 
are continually on the move in a series of persistent fluctuations. 
Equilibrium wages thus represent only hypothetical goals to- 
ward which real wages tend but which they seldom attain. 

Because of the tendency to persistent fluctuation, it may be 
instructive to consider the impact of noncompetitive wage deter- 
mination upon the course of money-income and money-price 
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fluctuations. Two sorts of money-income movement may desen’e 
particular attention: (1) the decline of money income which 
lends to occur when equilibrium employment is less than full 
and falling uuges and prices tend to result; and (2) the rise of 
money income which tends to occur when investment exceeds 
saving even after full employment has been reached. These are 
crucial phases in the dynamic fluctuation of income. 

Under the assumption of purely oimpetitive factor markets, 
dynamic instability may result from either of these situations. 
Suppose that the investment-sa\’ing relation is currently such 
that with given prices and wages there would be equilibrium 
employment with 20 percent of laborers involuntarily unem- 
ployed, Then, with freelj' moxnng competitive wage rates, there 
would tend to be an unlimited fall of money u-age rates and of 
all other money prices and money income, as the unemplo)'ed 
resources sought employment. But no pricc-nuge decline would 
necessarily eliminate the tendenct* to unemployment so long as 
real investment demand and the real saving-income relation 
were unaffected. Or suppose that there is full employment and 
investment still c.xceeds saving by a substantial amount. Then, 
tvith competitive factor markets, money income, wages, and 
prices tvill rise indefinitely, or at least until ps)’choIogicaI a\*er- 
slon to abnormally high money prices reduces real Investment 
demand.” Let us see how noncompetitive wage determination 
may influence these tendencies to dynamic instability. 

Where there is a tendenc)- to chronic unemployment, and thus 
to progressively falling wages and other factor prices and fall- 
ing money income, any institutional arrangement which leads 
to rigid money ^V3ges srill permit the attainment of stable money 
income at an underemployment equilibrium. Thus bilateral 
monopoly wage contracts, or any money n-age contracts which 
stabilize the money wage level or retard its fall will favor the 
attainment of money income and price stabiUU' where an under- 
employment equilibrium is inherent in the real investment- 
saring relationship. Similarly, monopolistic u-age policies which 
resist money ^vage cuts as a matter of principle mav promote 
underemployment stabilit)’. In these cases, union 'vage pollries 

**Or until fTistin" reil Inwtmcnt dntund dwlncfirt l»caU5« of jatlatlon. 
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may be accused not necessarily of fostering unemployment but 
of diverting the system from a futile pursuit of full employment 
via progressive price deflation. It is true, of course, that if wages 
were rigid and other factor prices, including rents and the quasi 
rents of existing capital goods, fell freely, there would be a cer- 
tain substitution of other factors for rigid-priced labor which 
would increase unemployment. On the other hand, any arrange- 
ment which fosters progressive wage declines with falling in- 
come will tend to accelerate any existing process of money in- 
come contraction. This may well be true of monopsonistic wage 
policies where they are not countered by labor organization. 

Where investment tends to exceed saving even after full em- 
ployment is reached or approached, on the other hand, the im- 
pact of monopolistic or bilateral-monopoly wage determination 
may not be of such a character as to foster stability. When full 
employment is approximated, the bargaining position of organ- 
ized labor tends to become dominant, and with income and 
prices at any rate rising, labor may be able to exact successive 
money wage increases. Each increase in turn leads in a process 
to higher commodity prices (including capital-goods prices) as 
cost functions are shifted upward. And with the general rise of 
prices, money investment tends to rise and the potential money 
income equilibrium moves higher and higher. Only a decline in 
real investment demand will halt the process of inflation, and 
this decline may be slow in developing, except as fear of lower 
prices later on leads to contrary speculation. Some writers have 
suggested that any attempt by the government to assure full 
employment by always prov’ding sufficient investment will lead 
inevitably to progressive price inflation as unions exact progres- 
sively higher money wages in their contracts. 

From the preceding discussion, it will be clear that the share 
■ of labor in the national income, although potentially observing 
certain equilibrium tendencies in various stable income situations, 
is in actuality likely to be dynamically variable with changing 
income. The pursuit by the wage rate of a position roughly in 
balance with an ever-changing income is likely to obscure any 
more delicate movements toward equilibrium. Analyses of dy- 
namic processes, as well as intensive analysis of particular mar- 
kets, should carry on the general suggestions developed above. 
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CHAPTER 14 


THE PROFITS OF ENTERPRISE 


Income is distributed in capitalism as it flows through a 
system of producing enterprises and is paid out by these enter- 
prises as they acquire productive services from labor, the owners 
of land, and the suppliers of investable funds. Thus the pur- 
chasing power which enters firms as sales receipts finds its way 
around the circuit to emerge as purchasing power again. The 
bulk of the income flow at any time is evidently distributed as 
wages, rent, and interest. Most of those income payments are 
made to hired factors — to individuals not identified with the 
enterprise ownership, or to employed labor, rented land, and 
borrowed capital. But a share of wages, rent, and interest is or- 
dinarily received by the enterprise ownership for the services 
which it supplies itself. A fair portion of the funds invested in 
enterprise is ordinarily owner-supplied and stands to earn an 
Interest return for the owners, and the owners may also supply 
managerial or other labor as well as land. 

For the share of wages, rent, and interest receivable by enter- 
prise ownership, no definite contract may be written. The own- 
ership may recei^'e its imputed labor, land, and capital earnings 
simply as an unciirferentiated aggregate left over from sales re- 
ceipts after making payments to hired factors. Such an aggregate 
difference between the sales receipts and contractual payments of 
the firm is “accounting profit” j it is this difference which account- 
ants compute periodically and designate as the “net profit” or 
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“net income” of the enterpri$e. Yet so far as this “accounting 
profit” is made up of 'vage, interest, or rent payments imputable 
to senficcs supplied by the enterprise o^^mership (taking these 
<er\-iccs at their market ^•aIue), there is logically «o additional 
share of income discovered, but only a distinrtion between con- 
traaual wages, rent, and interest and imputed wages, rent, and 
interest. 

A question therefore arises whether enterprise ownership i-^ 
generally able to claim any share of income in addition to the 
market \’alue of the labor, land, and capital it supplies. The 
enterprise owners in general take a residual share, or accounting 
profit, representing the difference between sales receipts and 
amounts paid to hired factors.' Does this accounting residual 
include more than imputed wages, interest, and rent? Anv such 
additional share would generally be referred to as an economic 
profit, true profit, or /-nre frofii. In this chapter we will draw 
together ^*arious suggestions from our preceding discussions and 
consider the probable e-dstence and the sources of a true profit 
share of income. 

THE ABSENCE OF rROFTTS IN PURELY 
CO\lPETm\T EQUHJBRJUM 

The discussion of price equilibrium tendencies in purely com- 
petitive industries or economics (Chaps. 4 and 10) revealed that 
in those instances pure profits would move to\vard zero. With 
free entrj' to all industries and market-controlled prices not sub- 
ject to direct influence by any seller, prices and outputs would 
move in the long run to a point where all sellers produced with 
selling price equal to the tmnimum average costs of production. 
These a\'enige costs would be made up solely of contractual 
^vages, interest, and rents plus similar shares imputed to oumer- 
ship at competitive market prices. When these costs were paid, 
the entire sales receipts of enterprise would be distributed and 
no true profit share would rertuin. The accounting profit or 
residual received by enterprise owners would be composed only 

' Aficr s«ting aside as a depreciatJon allowaRce an amount scSciert lo nui.> 
tain wasting capital goods. 
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of competitive interest on owners’ invested funds and competi- 
tive wages and rent imputed to owner-supplied labor and land. 
Such an accounting residual has been referred to as a “normal 
profit” or an earning including “no excess profit” j it corresponds 
to having true or pure profits equal to zero. Such zero profits 
would characterize long-run purely competitive equilibrium, 
although short-run adjustments toward this equilibrium might 
permit of positive or negative profits for transitional periods. 

It will thus appear that if pure profits do arise, this will be 
because of departure either from pure competition or from long- 
run equilibrium. Profits must in general result from monopo- 
listic or monopsonistic tendencies in pricing, from a process of 
dynamic change in which long-run equilibrium is not persist- 
ently attained, or from both. 

Before turning to these sources of profit, however, we should 
refer again to the so-called rewards of risk bearing. It was 
pointed out in Chapter 12 (pp. 425-429) that where any risk is 
involved the explicit yield on investable funds is calculated to 
include a premium for the assumption of this risk. Where the 
basic interest rate is 2 percent, capital goods may be substituted 
for other factors only down to a point where their yield over 
cost should be 6 percent, on the theory that there is a 4-percent 
chance of losing the investment entirely. Any successful enter- 
prise may thus earn, in addition to basic wages, interest, and rent, 
an extra amount representing a premium for risk of loss success- 
fully avoided. Part of this may be paid to creditors in addition 
to interest, so far as creditor securities have had to bear a pre- 
mium rate. And part will ordinarily accumulate in the residual 
going to owners as a return on their investment. 

This is an apparent extra profit in the successful enterprises. 
For the system of enterprises as a whole, however, such risk- 
bearing rewards should total zero, with the actual losses incurred 
tending to counterbalance the gains. If such a counterbalancing 
occurs, no additional share of aggregate income results, since 
the losers lose command over a volume of purchasing power 
equal to the amount of extra purchasing power that the winners 
gain. For the winning enterprises total receipts exceed total costs 
by a certain amount, but for the losers total costs exceed total 
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reccpts by the same amount. The net relative income position 
of those not in a position to bear rist is thus unaffected, although 
risk does retard the rate of investment, and nustakes resulting 
in loss do reflect a certain unawldable social loss in real output. 
The re^'tirds of risk bearing for the sj'stem as a whole may thus 
be said to tend to^Ta^d zero, and thus not to represent a source 
of pure profits for the economy, so long as sj'stematic over- or 
under-estimation of risk does not occur. But the e.vistence of risk 
and the adaptations to it do affect the distribution of income as 
amons; e.nterprise and result in true profits or losses for indi- 
^^dual enterprises.* 

Such risk-bearing rewards for successful enterprise could re- 
sult cren in purely competitive equilibrium (so far as this was 
consistent uath the existence of uncertain^) and as well under 
monopolistic conditions. And “excessive” caution hy all enter- 
prise could result in an excess profit share for the economy as a 
whole. Where the rewards of cxccssh^ caution ended and the 
monopolistic profits of impeded entn* began, however, would be 
an almost impossible question to answer except in pure abstrac- 
tion. Correspondingly, it may be verj- difinilt empirically to 
analjte the residual reward of any single enterprise or group 
of enterprises in such a waj as to distinguish risk-bearing re- 
^rards from monopolistic or other excess profits. 

The tcndenc)- of true profits to zero in a purely competitive 
economy has long constituted a sort of ideal, and also on occa- 
sion a justification of the essential fairness of income distribu- 
tioa in an enterprise economy r^tdated by competition- There 
is a serious question, however, whether the realization of stich 
a tendenc}' would be co.asistent with the effecti\-e functioning 
of capitalism. -A s^Ttem which is dri\-en by profit-seeking mo- 
tives, but in which no prefit-seckei on succeed in making profits 
except b\- gambling on risk at even odds, may be a soaologica] 
impossibilitt-. Certainly it b apparent from the hbtort* of capi- 
talism that the efforts of enterprisers are likely to be turned 
principally toward escaping the proSt-cor.stricting bonds both of 

■ F. H. Kaiiril, “Prt£!,'’ of Incone DtsiriS^aiio-ty 

Cluj*. 27 , for fertiwr c= nsi pTcfclfia. 
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competition and of equilibrium. This leads us to the primary- 
considerations of monopoly and of dynamic change as the source 
of pure profits. 

MONOPOLY AND MONOPSONY PROFITS 

The discussions of noncompetitive pricing of goods in Chap- 
ters 5 to 8 and of noncompetitive factor pricing in Chapter 13 
have suggested that monopolistic and monopsonistic market 
structures may permit enterprise to earn an excess or pure profit 
reward more or less persistently. Even in long-run equilibrium, 
the selling firms may be able to maintain a gap between price 
and full average cost and thus to divert a share of total purchas- 
ing power to themselves in return for “nothing.” This could 
hold in either single-firm monopoly or oligopoly selling, and 
in monopsony or oligopsony buying. In any instance, however, 
the ability to earn monopoly profits depends primarily on the 
blockade of the entry of additional enterprises by those already 
established. Free entry would tend to eliminate monopoly or 
monopsony profits. But the existence of legal, institutional, and 
economic impediments to entry ^ permits the maintenance of at 
least some excess profits in many fields. Such profits, which may 
also be referred to as the earning power of whatever it is that 
firms possess which discourages entry, are a distinct income share 
and identifiable as pure profits. They will ordinarily be reflected 
in an accounting net profit which when expressed as a percentage 
of owners’ investment is larger than the interest rate plus a 
normal risk premium. Even this will not appear, however, if 
the investment has been so valued as to include the capitalized 
present value of monopoly earnings attributable to existing 
blockades to entry. 

It is thus an almost inevitable tendency of capitalist enterprise 
to seek monopoly positions continuously through time by secur- 
ing buying or selling market positions protected from the ulti- 
mate in free entry. The possibilities of resource monopolization, 
the patent and trademark laws, the issuance of monopoly fran- 
chises by governments, and simple high concentration within 

® Cf. pp. 148-149 above. 
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industries all offer avenues for gaining monopoly positions. But 
since blockades to entr^' arc seldom completely effective, since 
the antitrust lavrs oppose them in some degree, and since dy- 
namic change permits nctv monopolies to destroy old ones, the 
accumulation of monopoly may not continue indefinitely but may 
instead reach a peak or limit. At any current time, however, 
monopoly excess profits are a significant share of total income. 

DYNA^aC CltAN'CE AND PROFITS 

Monopoly is not the only source of pure profit, however. 
Dj’namic changes in income and innorutions of either technique 
or product may also give rise to a distinct share of income to 
enterprise. 

The potential effect of a fluctuating aggregate money income 
is quite apparent. As money income expands, even from an ini- 
tial profitless equilibrium of prices and costs, the money prices 
of both commodities and productive factors tend to rise, since 
their supplies in general are less than perfectly elastic. But in 
general commodity prices will tend to rise more rapidly than 
factor prices, so that a transitional margin between prices and 
costs is created. This is in general because of the lagging response 
of increases in output to increases in employment and in money 
payments to factors, and also because of the relative curtailment 
of consumer-goods output in an investment boom once full em- 
ployment has been reached. As a consequence, excess profits tend 
more or less automatically to arise in periods of secularly or 
c)xlically expanding money income and inflating prices. Con- 
versely, periods of contracting money income and deflating prices 
tend to produce losses, or a reduction of monopolistic excess 
profits which would otherwise be earned. These profits and 
losses are cssentiall}’ of a short-period turiety, accountable as 
the result of a process of adjustment in pursuit of new money- 
price equilibria. It may be argued that in the long run the losses 
of downswings exartly counterbalance the gains of upswings, so 
that on the average no genuine profit share is created. This is 
true only if the downswings are just as great as the upswings — 
if there is neither progressii'c deflation nor progressive infla- 
tion — and if the lag of factor prices behind commodity prices is 
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the same in upswing and downswing phases. Otherwise, a sys- 
tematic average profit or loss for enterprise may be created. And 
there is at any rate a tendency to periodic distortion in the pat- 
tern of income distribution. 

Since individual enterprises are generally unable to control the 
fluctuations of aggregate money income which occur, the profits 
and losses arising from this source may be appropriately char- 
acterized as windfalls outside their control. This is not so, how- 
ever, of profits created by dynamic changes in product or tech- 
nique, since these are in general purposefully introduced by 
enterprise precisely in pursuit of a pure profit. 

The equilibrium to which a competitive economy would tend 
rests on the assumption of given techniques of production, from 
which emerge given cost curves for all goods, and of a given 
regimen of goods for production. With these things given, a 
long-run general price equilibrium with universal pure compe- 
tition would eventually be reached, at which all profits would 
tend to zero. With monopolistic elements present, this general 
price equilibrium might permit of excess profits in certain sec- 
tors of the economy, but each monopoly profit would have dis- 
tinct limits. If, now, the techniques of production are changed 
in one or more lines, the real costs of production there are pre- 
sumably reduced. Output therefore tends to expand in the af- 
fected lines and to be adjusted elsewhere, as the economy seeks 
a new general price equilibrium corresponding to the new tech- 
nological data. When the new equilibrium is finally attained, 
competitive profits should again be zero, and monopolistic profits 
not necessarily larger than before. But during the process of 
movement toward a new equilibrium — and this process takes 
time — ^the initial innovators who first reduced their costs should 
enjoy a period during which they can earn excess profits. Until 
there is sufficient imitation of or entry into the use of the new 
technique, and until prices are thus driven down to the level of 
the new costs, the innovators tend to reap an extra reward as a 
result of their pioneering. 

Under universally competitive conditions, the period during 
which they could thus receive extra profits might not be too 
long. But when patent monopolies can be obtained for a period 
of years, innovators may be able to create temporary monopoly 
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predictable and erratic in this case, however, the recognition of 
a “fourth factor of production” is not necessarily appropriate. It 
is sufficient to recognize that a share of the residual pure profit 
going to enterprise may result from purposive endeavor on the 
part of enterprise in changing techniques of production and the 
design of products, and that some sort of rather uncertain rela- 
tion of innovation-reward to innovation-effort may thus result. 

When profits are considered in this light, it appears that if 
they are not a payment for money, land, or labor (except that 
special human effort involved in innovation), they may at any 
rate in part be a return earned as a result of potentially construc- 
tive human effort. But innovation profit and monopoly profit are 
almost inextricably intertwined. And although the profits of 
Innovation per se tend to perform a desirable function in pro- 
moting progress, their emergence in a setting permitting of 
well-fortified and long-perpetuated monopoly positions could 
retard progress and result in a total profit share larger than 
necessary to stimulate progress. 

THE RECIPIENTS OF PROFITS FROM INCORPORATED BUSINESS 

The traditional justification of economic profit in a capitalist 
economy has been that it furnished a necessary Incentive for the 
enterprise system to function. At least the possibility of rewards 
over and above a normal interest return to funds invested has 
been held desirable as a means of inducing both rational alloca- 
tion of resources among uses and progress in techniques and 
products. In equilibrium, the firm should try to maximize 
profits, and if the maximum is zero, it should still strive toward 
it. Dynamically, enterprises should be induced to make innova- 
tions of technique or to introduce new products because they 
promise larger profits. The potentiality of profit and the desire 
to maximize it should serve as a rationalizing force in enter- 
prise action. 

Considerable interest has therefore been expressed in the de- 
velopment of business organization to a point where the owner- 
investors do not make the decisions which affect enterprise 
profits, and where the managers who do make these decisions 
are not primarily owners destined to benefit directly from in- 
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creased profits. In verj' large corporations, which do ox'cr a third 
of all business done in America today, it is often true that the 
decision-making management is largely independent of the 
dixidend-receivtng shareholders, in that the shareholders, in 
practice, exercise little inOuence over the selection and retention 
of the management. In these cases, the shareholder becomes a 
passive investor, who receives part or all of the profit reu-ard of 
the enterprising ability of the entrepreneur-manager; the man- 
agers, rewarded principally by wages, do not necessarily receive 
the pure profit rewards which should provide them with the 
incentive to maximize profits. Where this situation obtains, it 
has been suggested that controlling managements may not be 
primarily concerned xvith profit maximization as a guide either 
to current price-output adjustments or to policj' respecting 
inno\*ation. 

The general facts of separation of ownership from control or 
entrepreneurship are fairly clear. The phenomenon is appar- 
ently significant in something like half of the largest corpora- 
tions. Whether or not the principles upon which management 
decisions turn have been seriously affected by the separate iden- 
tity of profit makers and profit receivers is still a subject for 
speculation and investigation. And the extent to which hired 
managers are paid a ^ar\' which includes some pure profit 
earned by reason of innox’ating aVilit)’ can also bear investiga- 
tion.^ 


THE DISTRIBUTION' OF INCOME— ETIDCAL ASPECTS 

With the preceding discussion of profits, the general princi- 
ples governing the distribution of income among productive 
factors have been fully outlined. Under x-arious sorts of market 
organization, we are able to see the general determinants of the 
relatix’e rates of pay receix'ed by labor, land, capital, and enter- 
prise. The aggregate share rcceix'cd by each factor, xx-hethcr 
under competitix-e or noncompetiiix'c market conditions, xvill de- 
pend, of course, upon the amount of it ax-ailable and emplox'ed 

* For a. discuss 'on of the«< matters and aim of the a-ialpis of profits rer- 
erally, see R- Gordon, “Enterprise, Pmhts, and the Modem Corporation,” 
RfjJsnj’ !n tre T/:eor% of ln;0’^e DtstrthuUon, Chap Zf. 
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as well as upon the rate o£ pay per unit of service. It is gen- 
erally thought that wages and salaries paid to nonowners may 
constitute roughly two thirds of national income, and that im- 
puted wages of owner-managers add to this wage share to some 
extent. Rent may constitute from 10 to 15 percent of national 
income, and interest and profits the balance. These are extremely 
rough proportions, subject to systematic secular and cyclical 
movement. 

Whatever the functional distribution of income under either 
competitive or monopolistic conditions, it has no necessary a 
priori ethical content. The fact that a free-enterprise economy 
distributes income in this way does not mean that the distribu- 
tion is just or unjust. Accepting the postulates of a capitalist 
system — ^principally private property in productive wealth and 
the right to receive property incomes in the form of rent, in- 
terest, or profit — it is perhaps expedient that incomes should be 
distributed about as they are, in order that the economic system 
function effectively. But preference for a competitive rather than 
a monopolistic determination of income shares must result from 
the essentially arbitrary adoption of a value judgment concern- 
ing desirable interpersonal relationships with respect to income. 
Such value judgments are necessary in social conduct, and are 
freely, if seldom unanimously, adopted. The ethical evaluation - 
of income distribution within capitalism must thus be rooted in 
political philosophy rather than in technical economic analysis. 

This is equally true of the ethical evaluation of capitalistic as 
compared to socialistic income distribution. The salient aspect of 
capitalistic distribution is that property ownership is the basis 
of personal income in the form of rents, interest, and profits, 
whereas in full socialism the bulk of personal income should 
theoretically be in the form of wages for labor, other income 
shares being arbitrarily allocated by the state. The choice must 
essentially rest upon complex political value judgments. The 
property incomes of capitalism are the source of argument prin- 
cipally because the property from which they stem is rather 
unequally distributed (through chance, inheritance, accumula- 
tions of wealth based on prolonged historical discrepancies in 
personal income distribution, etc.). This unequal distribution of 
property in turn leads to a degree of inequality in the distribu- 
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tion of incomes among persons — in extremes of poverty and 
wealth — much greater than would result from differences in 
personal ^rage-earning ability.® And this in turn raises some 
conflicts with the precepts of political democracy. The resolution 
of this difficulty is not obvious, and the current complex conflict 
of ideologies reflects the dilemmas encountered when a real 
solution is sought. 

Modification of personal income distribution via progressive 
income taxation is a principal expedient measure followed today 
in capitalistic countries. Inheritance taxes have the effect of 
checking the progressive accumulation of wealth from one gen- 
eration to another. And it is felt by many that reduction or 
elimination of monopolistic profits and monopolistic rents would 
perceptibly reduce the inequality in personal income distribution. 
Discussion of the ethical and social problems of income distribu- 
tion, however, must be left to other works. 
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CHAPTER 15 


CONCLUSION 


This volume has presented a systematic though elementary 
analysis of several principal aspects of the function of a capitalist 
economy. We have investigated the determination of com- 
modity prices and outputs and of the allocation of resources 
among alternative uses; the determination of the aggregate 
level of employment and output; the manner in which income 
is distributed among various functional groups. If the student 
considers the several phases of the preceding analysis in concert, 
he will observe a certain body of abstractly derived or a priori 
predictions of the working of a free-enterprise economy in the 
respects emphasized. 

Yet it should be very strongly emphasized that these predic- 
tions and the analysis from which they arise are extremely sim- 
plified and are potentially reliable only within a substantial 
range of error. In the first place, such an abstract analysis essen- 
tially proceeds by setting up certain assumptions concerning 
human psychology and the market structures within which 
human action takes place, and then by deducing what should 
happen in the assumed situation. The assumptions are carefully 
drawn, and every attempt is made to have in them an accurate 
if simplified representation of reality. Some of these assump- 
tions, however, may be inaccurate, or so oversimplified as to be 
unable in a single average to take account of a range of condi- 
tions which occur in fact. Thus the assumption that businessmen 

48 S 
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alu-ap trj' to maximize profits may be a fair guess at the cen- 
tral tcndenc}’, but the actual moti\'ation in specific cases may be 
different, or at any rate more complex. In the case of monopo- 
listic sellers of labor, we really do not know what to assume 
concerning motixudon and thus can only make alternative 
guesses. Or in distinguishing among market structures, only the 
broadest differences are recognized, and other individual differ- 
ences of potential significance to pridng are entirely ot'crlooked 
in the assumptions. With both oversimplification and chance of 
error affecting the assumptions upon which the analj'sls is based, 
it is clear that the predictions arrived at cannot be precise esti- 
mates of real behavior but only rough indications of a central 
tendency. Much more detailed abstract analysis, or alternatively 
detailed empirical oteervation, would be required to gain a more 
precise notion of what happens. 

There is another reason why recourse to empirical investiga- 
tion should be essential in many instances. When we encounter 
oligopolistic markets, or markets wth bilateral monopoly or bi- 
lateral oligopoly, abstract analysis tells us that the outcome is 
indeterminate within a significant range. This applies both to 
commodity price-output determination and to factor pridng in 
bbor and other markets. In these instances, vre are presented 
not with the prediction of a central tendency but with a range 
of alternative central tendendes juid perhaps some reason for 
believing one to be more probable than another. This dilemma 
can be resolved best by detailed empirical examination of be- 
haWor and its rationale in particular cases. A priori, it would 
seem that economic activity in a capitalist economy may lack a 
precisely observed law of behador and be subject to a certain 
random tendenc)’. 

This leads us to another limitation of the particular sort of 
abstract analysis followed above- For purposes of argument we 
have assumed that the significant determining \*ariables or vari- 
able relationships — prices, costs, demand curves, cost and supply 
curves — are known to the pnndpal actors in the scene, or at any 
rate are estimated mth sufficient confidence that they are acted 
upon. Thus we ha%’c supposed “given data” — given either by 
foreknowledge or b\' “reliable” estimate. In actuality, of course, 
the magnitudes of many strategic x’ariablcs are highly uncertain j 
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as a result they can be estimated with no great confidence, and 
the reactions to these estimates may be modified by the recog- 
nized uncertainty to which they are subject. In the preceding 
analysis we have taken substantially no account of the idea of a 
range of alternative estimates of strategic variables, of the effect 
of such a range on decision making, or, more important, of the 
consequences of behavior based on erroneous expectations. This 
is the province of dynamic process analysis, into which we have 
not entered here. 

A final limitation of the preceding analysis is thus that it is 
an analysis of equilibrium tendencies rather than of the process 
of change through time. Most of the preceding indicates little 
about the process of economic activity through time, but rather 
emphasizes the equilibria toward which this activity tends over 
a period of time. It describes the path of the rabbit which the 
hunter pursues rather than the path followed, step by step, by 
the hunter. It tells us something, but certainly less than all, of 
the character of economic activity. Dynamic process analysis is 
a logical further step in the study of economic theory. 

Even in the analysis of stationar)'’ equilibria, of course, the 
preceding is elementary in the extreme, deliberately neglecting 
many advanced or detailed facets of theory, by-passing entirely 
alternative formulations, and emphasizing only slightly the 
formal mathematical aspects of theoretical solutions. It is hoped, 
however, that the volume will have served as a useful introduc- 
tion to abstract economic analysis. 
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DEFINTnOK OF THE '‘SHOiT FESHOD- A^■D 
OF FEED *\XD VAXE^Bl-E COSTS 

This “short-period” relation of cost to output necessarily re- 
fers to a somewhat arbitrarily defined time inter\’aL Ordinarily 
we consider it an internal during which certain p^uc5ve”fac- 
tors employed by the fi rm, such as the building, hea^y ma- 
chinera'j and perma n.ent^supen'isQr^- staff, are present in fixed 
or intairiant amounts, and^uring which the quandt)’ of other 
iactors, such as Tabor and materials, is potentially variable in 
a mount. TetTfiere'js noTrear-cut distinction in practice between 
“fixed” and “variable” factors. In effect, the longer a time pe- 
riod we contemplate, the more factors are potentially \-ariabIe 
and the fewer are fixed. In formal logic, therefore, the short 
period to which we will refer is no especial chronological time 
interval at all, but a sort of “operadona! period,” arbitrarily de- 
fined as of such length that buildings and long-lived equipment 
are invariant in quandu', and that labor and materials axe freely 
^■ar^abIe in quandt)*. The common-sense counterpart of this in- 
terv*al for most manufacturing enterprises would perhaps be from 
rix months to two or three )ears from any beginning date. For 
other tj-pes of enterprise, it might be longer or shorter. 

In this short period, the firm has (by de^don) certain “fixed 
factors” and certain ‘S-ariable factor^^ — plant and equipment, 
let us say, on the one hand, and labor and rruterials on the 
other. It can incre ^, or dsjeas e it s output i n thi s period by 
xarjing the amo unt of v ariable factors it us^ o_r, m ettect, bv 
varv'ins* the propor.*/on between 5x^ and t'ariable factors. Cor- 
res^ndinglw, the- firm in the short period finds that its costs 
fall into two general cat^ories — fixed costs and vsrisBIe costs. 
Fixed costs are those which in the short peiod are absolutely 
in\'ariant to char.ges in output; in precise terms, they are the 
amount of costs the firm would incur at a zero output. The 
%'^risble casts are costs which vary with output, or, in effect, any 
costs added as a result of any increase of output above zero. In 
general the fixed costs will also be the costs of fixed factors, 
and %Till include deprtciadoa of plant, interest cost on invest- 
ment, and salaries of permansat managerial staff. Similarly, the 
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For practical purposes, however, it should serve to emphasize 
two or three principal possibilities. 

In pure oligopoly, where all sellers have identical products, 
they must in general charge identical prices to remaim in busi- 
ness. The main uncertainty on the part of a single seller regard- 
ing the effect of his independent price reductions, therefore, will 
concern whether they will just be matched by his rivals or 
whether his price cuts will set off chains of retaliatory price cuts 
which he must match. If the latter will occur, the idea of a 
sellers demand curve simply gives way to a calculation of the 
net outcome of a price war. Uncertainty may also be felt with 
respect to the effect of independent price increases. If, on the 
other hand, price changes will just be matched, the individual 
seller, assuming concurrent actions by his rivals, may conceive 
of his own demand curve as some conventional share of the in- 
dustry demand curve. 

Because oligopolistic uncertainty may stand in the way of 
profitable price adjustments, there is, in fact, a tendency in pure 
oligopolies for rival sellers to make agreements or follow pric- 
ing conventions designed to coordinate their pricing policies and 
to secure concurrent action on all price changes. In the United 
States, where specific market-sharing and price-fixing agreements 
are illegal under the antitrust laws, the most usual practice is for 
the several sellers in an oligopoly to recognize a frice leader, 
who assumes the initiative in raising or lowering price, and 
whose lead is promptly followed by the other firms. In this case 
the oligopoly becomes a quasi-unified group of sellers who view 
the joint (industr}'’) demand for their several outputs as a shared 
demand curve, and thus becomes similar to a single-firm mo- 
nopoly. Some of the main possibilities for the price-sales calcu- 
lations of a single seller in pure oligopoly are therefore: (1) 
independent calculation of the consequences of initiating a price 
war; (2) independent (but uncertain) assumption that all rivals 
will match prices and tacitly share the market — in effect, assump- 
tion of a share of the industry demand curve as a seller’s de- 
mand curve; (3) collusive adoption, in concert with ‘^rivals,” of 
the over-all market demand curve for joint exploitation “as in 
monopoly”; (4) simply uncertainty about effect of changing 
price. It should be recognized, moreover, that in a given oli- 
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gopoly the sellers may shift in unstable fashion from one sort 
of calculation to another over time. 

In differentiated oligopoly, where a few sellers have differ- 
entiated products, the gene^ demand situation faced by any 
seller is much the same, and the various specific calculations he 
may make follow about the same pattern, yhe main differences 
from pure oligopoly are that if the product differentiation.is dis- 
tinct the several sellers may find it fea^ble to charge somewhat 
differenx,p_rices,_and that their relative shares of the market at 
any price will tend-to be more stable. One seller may be able to 
make small independent price changes without eliciting auto- 
'maticTreactions from rivals, and to this extent he can have an 
independent price policy within some narrow range. In the main, 
however, the alternative demand calculations possible for a 
seller in differentiated oligopoly are roughly similar to those 
found in pure oligopoly. The prindpal distinctions between the 
two sorts of oligopoly are found in the differing ipiportance of 
selling costs and will be discussed later. 

The economy as a whole includes industries of all types, so 
that in practice there are firms subject to every type of infra- 
group relationship and of relationship to industry demand. 
There are industries in monopolistic competition, pure compe- 
tition, single-firm monopoly, and both sorts of oligopoly. Fur- 
ther, there may be firms in in-between or mixed situations. We 
have already emphasized that the various industry demand 
curves in the economy have mutually interdependent positions, 
so that the price-quantity of sales relation for each depends on 
the prices of all others. Within industries, individual firms have 
t'arious types of individual demand curves for their outputs, 
evidencing various relations to each other and to the over-all 
industry demand. More broadly, the individual demand curves 
of a\\ sellers in all industries constitute a mutually interde- 
pendent family, and their positions are mutually determined. 
For individual firms, however, the primary interdependence is 
within the industry. As between firms in different industries, the 
interdependence is indirect and largely via the behavior of the 
industry' or group prices in question. The complex of inter- 
related industry and firm demands is the primary guiding force 
in the allocation of resources in a free-enterprise economy. 
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SUMMARY 

At the outset of this volume we posed the question of how 
prices and outputs are determined by profit-seeking firms in a 
capitalist economy. This led us to inquire first into the individual 
seller^s view of the relation of the price he charges to his sales 
volum.e. 

Investigating this matter, W'e have seen first that fpr_every 
sort of product there is at any time an industry demand curve 
which represents a certain relation between the price of the good 
and the amount of it that buyers will purchase. Although each 
such demand cur\^e is generally interdependent with all others, 
each may be viewed as provisionally independent as long as 
there is no close and recognized interdependence with any one 
other. 

The relation of the individual seller’s price to his sales ordi- 
narily is derived or stems from the industr}'- demand for the 
sort of product he produces. The relationship which the seller 
conceives between his sales and his price (represented in the 
seller’s demand curve) depends primarily on the type of market 
in which he sells. Industries differ from one another most sig- 
nificantly in number of sellers and in degree of differentiation 
among rival sellers’ products. Correspondingly we have recog- 
nized provisionally at least five distinct sorts of market struc- 
ture: single-firm monopoly, pure competition, monopolistic com- 
petition, pure oligopoly, differentiated oligopoly. Each market 
structure has a unique significance because it is reflected in cer- 
tain peculiar demand conditions for the individual seller. The 
seller’s calculation of how his sales volume is related to the price 
he charges is different in each of these types of markets. 

In single-firm monopoly, the seller envisages this price-sales 
relationship as "a relatively stable and independent market de- 
mand curve, usually far from perfectly elastic. He can there- 
fore have a clear-cut independent price policy, or deliberately 
select a certain price-output combination. In^pure competition, 
the individual seller sees no variation of price in response to 
changes in his output and considers himself able to sell all he 
wants to produce (in view of cost considerations) at the going 
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market-price. His “demand curve” is thus a horizontal straight 
line at the level of market price, albeit one which tends to move 
up and down frequently. He has no “price polic)-” but merely 
selects an output in the light of market price and cost. 

In , r ^n op olistic competition, the individual- seller^is .also 
rather fully at the mere)' of a*^ven general level of price for 
the^rt'of'producr hcrseUrariitcahjdQt succ^fiilly g.^_i’erj' far 
a\ gy from this_level. But at any such level he has, within a 
narrow range, some power of choice over his own price because 
of the distinctive characters of his product and of competing 
products. We summarize this situation by saying he has a slop- 
ing but verj' elastic demand cuiwe for his own product, the 
position of which (regarding general level of price) is closelj' 
interdependent with the positions of all ri\'al sellers* demand 
cun’es. 

m and cun*e of 1^ own ; there is no certain fashion in which he 
an independently collate the relation of the price he charges 
to the volume of his sales. He therefore either sets his prices on 
the baris of uncertain conjectures concerning his rivals* reactions 
to his own decisions, or, beause this is an undesirable alterna- 
tive to most businessmen, he arrives at agreements or tacit un- 
derstant^ngs with his ri%-als to cooperate in exploiting the total 
market demand. In differentiated oligopolies, the selleris calcu- 
lations are much the same although he can allow himself some- 
what more leeway in independent pricing decisions. He still has 
no determinate independent demand curve, unless one based on 
potentially unstable understandings with his rivals that they will 
moke concurrent price dedaons. 

Beause the seller’s calculation of his price-sales relationship 
differs so distinctly among market alegories, we are Jed to 
expect that there ma)’ be correspondingly disdnet differences in 
pricing. It follows that our investigation of how prices are made 
in modem business will in effect be several inquiries into how 
they are made in several different industry situations.** 

** Soi2€ writer?, bothered by tbs lack of logical nicety in^ohed ia the cse of 
the “indnstiV’ concept ia a world where ladustne? tend to overlap or ha\e 
isJeSttite bousdories, would place les* initial emphasis ia analyring demand 
upon industry groupings of firms. Instead they would emphasze prindpally the 
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Before we can enter fully into these inquiries, however, we 
must consider a second sort of determining calculation which 
sellers make — that of the relation of their outputs to their costs 
of production. 
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demand for the output of the individual firm and the relation of each firm’s 
demand to the prices of other firms’ outputs (measured by the so-called cross- 
elasticity of demand). This approach, by attempting less than the “industry” 
approach, avoids the use of imprecisely defined concepts. As such a demand 
analysis is employed in analyzing price determination, however, it must even, 
tually refer to closely interdependent groups of firms, or provisional “indus- 
tries.” Careful and critical employment of either approach should lead to sat- 
isfactory and similar results. For a discussion of the alternative approach men- 
tioned, see Robert Triffin, Monofolistic Comfetition and General Equilibrium 
Theory (Cambridge, Mass,, 1940). 
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THE PRODUCTION COSTS OF THE 
FIRM 


The dedslon of the individual enterprise regarding its quan- 
tity of output and selling price with a given product turns in 
part on the demand curve for the firm’s output but it also de- 
pends on the amount which it costs to produce the product and 
on the relation of this production cost to the rate of output 
which the firm undertakes. We have surveyed the conditions of 
demand for the individual firm’s, and the industry’s, output, 
and we have noted how they are determined in a given state of 
total money purchasing power. The next step is to examine the 
determinants of costs and of the relation of cost to output. 

The most important thing in this regard is, of course, the gen- 
eral level of cost — the inter\‘al \vithin which cost per unit of 
output %vill fall over any probable range of outputs. What de- 
termines the costliness of producing a good? The cost In terms 
of money will evidently depend upon ( I ) the amount of pro- 
ductive servaces — labor hours, machine hours, and so forth — used 
in producing a unit of the product, and (2) the money prices of 
these productive sendees — the wage rates, prices of machines, 
etc. The amount of pnaductive services used are the real costs 
of the good} the total money outlay required to purchase these 
sendees at their market prices is its money cost. The general 
level of the real cost of production so defined depends first on 
the product; it varies greatly from one good to another, depend- 
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ing upon the size and complexity of the good. Thus automo- 
biles are quite costly in real terms 5 refrigerators require fewer 
man and machine hours and materials j hairpins are much less 
costly. But the real costs depend also on (I) the technique of 
production employed, as reflected in the types and design of the 
productive plant, and (2) the efficiency of the productive factors 
employed. The real costs of production will vary as technique 
or type of plant is varied, and also as the efficiency of labor 
and the quality of machinery change. The general level of the 
real cost of production is thus defined when we know (1) the 
product — as to type, design, quality, etc,, (2) the technique of 
production and type and design of plant, and ( 3 ) the prevailing 
level of efficiency of employed productive factors. The last may 
frequently be given to the firm as outside its control, but the 
firm will continually make decisions regarding product and tech- 
nique in order to get the best adjustment of cost to demand. 
Given its choices in these regards, it has a certain general level 
of real costs of production. If we know in addition the money 
prices of the productive services it employs we have also the 
general level of its money costs of production. It is this general 
level of money costs, and its relation to the general magnitude 
of demand at various money prices, which is really most impor- 
tant in determining whether or not a good will be produced 
and in what quantity it will be produced. 

The level of cost, however, is not given and fixed regardless 
. of the rate of output at which the firm produces. It will vary 
also with ( 1 ) the size or scale of the productive plant and of 
the firm operating a plant or plants, and (2) with the rate of 
utilization, or percentage of full capacity used, of the plant. The 
firm may build to different scales or capacities 5 having attained 
any given scale, it may utilize various proportions of its capacity. 
Changes in either scale or rate of utilization will potentially in- 
fluence real and money cost. In effect, variations in scale and 
variations in rate of use of plant or firm are two methods of 
getting variations in outfut; output variations accomplished in 
either way will Influence cost of production. It is apparent, then, 
that the firm will be concerned with the relation of cost varia- 
tion to output variation, and in particular to output variation as 
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puted interest charge on stockholders’ investment, ordinarily not 
shown in accounts. For analytical purposes, then, the contractual 
or accounting costs of the firm should be considered as appro- 
priately rectified to register the full opportunity prices of all 
productive factors employed. In general, this means that all 
labor, capital goods, materials, land and resources, and mana- 
gerial service used by the firm in production should enter into 
costs at their respective market values regardless of the specific 
amounts paid by the firm in question. It also implies that full 
costs include a “normal” return, or free market reward, to aU 
factors, including owners’ investment and management, and 
thus include a ^^normal frofit^' to the firm. 

Costs being thus defined, the relationship of cost to. output 
(with given product, technique, money prices of productive fac- 
tors, and efficiency) can be represented in a cost schedule for the 
firm, which shows the alternative costs of production at which 
various alternative outputs can be produced. The same infor- 
mation can be shown diagrammatically in a cost curve^ which 
plots the variation of cost with output. Such a cost schedule or 
cost curve can be either for the short run (assuming a given 
fixed plant), or for the long run (assuming the size of the 
plant to be variable). In either case, the cost curve represents 
the net relation of cost c to output q. Generally cost depends 
upon or varies not only with output y, but also with money 
factor prices, pi, po, etc., and with other variables. The conven- 
tional cost curve shows the net relation of r to y when all other 
related variables are held constant at certain levels. It does so 
legitimately because the money factor prices and other variables 
will not ordinarily vary in resfonse to variation in the firm’s 
output, and thus do not thereby influence the net relation of 
cost to output, (They may of course vary Independently, and 
such variation, as we will see, may cause a shift in the cost curve 
relating cost and quantity.) If there is a systematic response of 
factor prices to the firm’s output, however, the cost curve should 
reflect the resulting effect on aggregate costs; the special variety 
of cost curve which reflects such a response will be discussed in 
Chapter 7. We will first investigate the conventional short-run 
relation of cost to output for a typical firm, and then turn to 
the corresponding long-run relation. 



